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What is Speculation?—Radical Outbreak Threatening—How 
Far Has Business Expanded?—The Growth of Earnings 


S usual, in periods of business expan- 
sion, a great deal is now being heard 
of speculation and its dangers. Those who 
thus express themselves usually look at the 
situation from an extremely narrow point 
of view, apparently supposing that the only 
kind of speculation that need be reckoned 
with is that which has to do with trading in 
securities. Fortunately, the facts in our re- 
cent experience throw a good deal of light 
upon this conception of speculation, and 
should go a long way toward altering the 
decidedly superficial views of those who ad- 
here to opinions that are based upon so nar- 
row a view of the whole matter. 

The lessons of the years 1920-1922 are 
emphatically to the effect that the kind of 
“speculation” which the business community 
has to dread is the speculation that seeks to 
monopolize commodities and which makes 
use of bank credit for that purpose. Nothing 
was more striking, during the depression 
of 1920, than the great scope of the business 
embarrassments which were caused by this 
misuse of credit. The banker had, in effect, 
insured the business man of accommodation 
and profit far in advance, upon the assumption 
that a high and rising level of prices might 
be expected to continue. Facts showed that 
neither the business man nor the banker 
could safely make any such estimate, and 
that because the banker had expected either 
no “margin” whatever, or too small a mar- 
gin, he was unprotected against possible 
shrinkage of prices with the inevitable re- 
sults of such decline. | 

During the years in question, comparative- 
ly few banking losses were produced as a 
result of loans protected by Stock Exchange 
collateral. The fact that bankers were con- 
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stantly able when they chose to dispose of 
the collateral used as protection for their 
loans in a market of a highly competitive 
character, with prices fixed from day to day, 
and that they were thus able to know ex- 
actly how their assets and liabilities were 
developing, enabled reduction of loans to 
occur when necessary, without trouble, and 
rendered the situation stable while commit- 
ments, even if large, were easily enough 
liquidated. No banker ever undertakes to 
insure the speculator in securities in the use 
of funds for the manipulation of prices to 
higher levis. He would regard such action 
as little short of insanity, and yet this is 
practically what was done by many bankers 
in their treatment of loans on warehouse 
commodities and on stocks of goods held for 
sale, although these proved to be the most 
hazardous type of speculative advances. 

Today the old question is presenting itself, 
whether “speculation” is dangerous, or is 
likely to lead to “panic” or “depression,” or 
whether there is any standard definition of 
these terms which are ordinarily so loosely 
used. And once again the undiscriminating 
public appears inclined to think of “specu- 
lation” as something which has to do with 
stocks or bonds. Possibly the greatest evil 
to be faced and overcome under our business 
and banking system as now organized, is 
seen in the persistent use of credit for the 
purpose of overdeveloping industry, of keep- 
ing goods off the market in the expectation 
of an advance, and generally of bringing 
about a state of monopoly in some particular 
line or branch of industry. 

When these conditions exist, prices of 
commodities tend to move steadily upward, 
and there is urgent effort to obtain control 
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of the necessary funds with which to buy and 
hold raw materials or perhaps finished goods. 
The result of the manipulation is hardship 
upon the consumer, while bank credit tends 
to become unsound, because it is dependent 
upon goods whose prices are set at a given 
figure, and which can satisfactorily furnish 
the basis of settlement only if disposed of 
at or near that figure. The possibility that 
such methods may be used tends to make the 
wiser lenders chary and hesitant about 
extending their loans beyond a very easily 
reached point. This, in its turn, reacts upon 
business, and eventually brings a halt in the 
process of expansion, even when such ex- 
pansion is on the whole legitimate. 

The volume of business in the United 
States which has to do with transfers of 
commodities is vastly larger in its scope and 
value than that volume of business which 
has to do with stocks and securities gener- 
ally. While we have accustomed ourselves 
to the habit of worrying a great deal about 
the possibilities of danger in this second 
class of operations, we pay but little atten- 
tion to the former. Notwithstanding this 
neglect, economists are well agreed that it 
is the commodity type of speculation that 
needs the closest watching. Nevertheless, 
Congress has done all that it can to facilitate 
commodity speculation by arranging credit 
facilities for the withholding, storing and 
hoarding of staple products, as well as in 
other ways making the path easy for those 
who want to operate extensively in goods 
with a view to advancing their value in the 
market. 

A good many economic questions have 
lately developed in a topsy-turvy way, with 
the cart a long way ahead of the horse. This 
question of speculation is one that has been 
dealt with in some such fashion. It would 
be highly beneficial to the community if it 
could clear its own mind as to what specu- 
lation is and what effects it may be expected 
to produce. 

. * . 


THREATENED S a result of the ef- 
RADICALISM forts of a group of 

so-called radicals or. pro- 

gressives in Congress, it 
now seems probable that there will be a long- 
continued effort to secure the enactment 
during the coming year of so-called “liberal” 
legislation. The idea is to obtain from the 
national legislature action looking to the 
public ownership of railroads, to the grant- 
ing of subsidies, both on the basis of war 
service and to producers engaged in agricul- 
ture, possibly soft-money schemes of various 
. kinds, and the enactment of a drastic inheri- 
tance tax whose effect would presumably be 
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to prevent the transmission of the larger 
fortunes from father to children. This pro- 
gram is not imaginary, but has been worked 
out in great detail, and some of it has been 
tentatively passed by one or the other of the 
houses of Congress for the purpose of testing 
the attitude of the different members. 

The Progressive group cannot force the 
adoption of any such program, acting by 
itself, but it counts upon getting the aid of 
that large element of luke-warm men always 
present in every legislative body, while it 
believes that the old-line politicians will be 
unable to draw together a well-organized 
opposition that is capable of contending with 
the radical group. We thus have what is 
practically a three-party system in Con- 
gress, the “third party” including a fluctu- 
ating group of members drawn from both 
of the old parties and ready to negotiate 
with either. The remnants of the machine 
organization in both of the old parties are 
suspicious of one another, unwilling to act 
in common, and hence in a position which 
almost unavoidably “plays into” the hands 
of the antagonistic radical element. How 
long will it be that we shall allow this non- 
representative section of opinion to have its 
own way in the direction of our national 
policy with regard to vital issues? 


a 


THE 
BANKING 
INQUIRY 


NE example of the 
kind of back-handed 
stroke that is nowadays 
being dealt by legislative 
bodies to business is seen in the banking 
inquiry provided for at the last session of 
Congress, which now appears likely to be 
devoted primarily to a severely critical re- 
view of banking, and especially Federal 
reserve, practices, throughout the United 
States. The inquiry was saddled upon the 
rural-credits bill as a “rider” during the 
closing hours of Congress; and while, on the 
face of it, intended to ascertain the reasons 
why small banks do not join the Federal 
Reserve system, seems likely to be meant as 
a form in which small banks may tell how 
little they like the par collection system. 
Doubtless there will be a good many other 
angles to the investigation, while one or 
two other kinds of inquiry will probably be 
prosecuted during the interval between ses- 
sions. Of course, all such onslaughts tend 
to unsettle the mind of the community, and 
especially the minds of those who know that 
they are under attack, whether direct or 
indirect. They are, therefore, a serious 
handicap to the normal growth of trade and 
finance and must be reckoned as working 
strongly against the retention of a satisfac- 
tory state of prosperity. 
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BUSINESS 
EXPANSION 


ET, in spite of these 

handicaps, business 
expansion has continued 
at a rapid rate. While 
some of it is artificial, for reasons already 
intimated, there is no denying the fact that 
the real productive energies of the coun- 
try are now being applied with a vigor and 
effectiveness that is certainly not usual. In 
many lines, the volume of trade is certainly 
a good deal above the high level of 1920, 
which was itself a record year. Not only 
the movement of freight over railroads, but 
the actual number of units of goods turned 
out, is exceptionally large. Thus far, too, 
the stability of industry has seemed to be 
substantial, notwithstanding some threat- 
ened labor troubles that are now apparently 
to be seen on the horizon. Certainly, there 
has been very great activity in legitimate 
business of nearly every kind with corre- 
sponding demand for labor and increasing 
breadth of employment. 

The United States appears in these re- 
spects to be peculiarly fortunate, since there 
is probably no other country in the world to- 
day which enjoys such genuine and extensive 
utilization of its “plant” for both the pro- 
duction of goods and the development of 
business in general. This business expan- 
sion, according to the best-informed students 
of the situation, promises to last for cer- 
tainly some months to come—a period which, 
under conditions like those that now prevail, 
is about as far as any human being can trust 
itself to make even tentative predictions. 
This prosperity is genuine, and the only fear 
that is properly to be felt concerning it is 
that it may be allowed to go too far and so 
get out of hand. Dangers of that kind can, 
however, be readily checked, if the commu- 
nity is disposed to say the word. 


~ 7 * 
GROWTH NE of the best evi- 
OF dences of the sound- 
EARNINGS ness of the present busi- 


ness position is undoubt- 
edly afforded by the steady growth of 
earnings to which reference has already 
been made upon former occasions. As the 
yearly statements of industrial and railroad 
enterprises covering the first two months of 
the current year have gradually made their 
appearance in larger numbers, the opinion 
has been more and more strongly held that 
industry, with its present volume, is really 
back once more upon a good basis of earn- 
ings, and that what is principally necessary 
is to make sure that costs of production are 
kept down to a reasonable figure, in order 
that competitive power and ability to sell 


. to the consumer may not be unduly infringed 


upon. There are a good many enterprises 


= 
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which are undoubtedly in improved position 
to make better returns to their stockholders, , 
and which would be glad to do $0 if they 
could feel assured of tolerably goed condrt’ 
tions in the market for some time to come, 
with undisturbed operation of their several 
plants at a sure, even if small, margin of 
profit. 

This growth of earnings is much more 
substantial than might reasonably have been 
anticipated some time ago, when it seemed 
as if the extravagant advances of wages 
had condemned a good many concerns to 
permanently low earnings, or to the neces- 
sity of maintaining an abnormally large 
turnover in order to pay ordinary dividends. 
On the whole, a better adjustment between 
prices, wages and earnings now exists than 
has been true for some time past, although 
probably there are not a few industries in 
which the adjustment is still unsatisfactory, 
owing to irregular or one-sided price in- 


crease. * * - 

STABILITY HUS far no further 
IN BANK changes have been 
RATES made in the Federal Re- 


serve bank rate, it being 
kept stable at 444%. The postponement of 
an increase, such as had been predicted by 
some, has been partly due, no doubt, to the 
failure of reserve bank portfolios to feel the 
effects of new demand in any very positive 
way. But it is also clearly due to differ- 
ences of opinion as to just how or to what 
extent the type of control represented by 
the raising of the rate can or should be 
applied with expectation of definite results. 

What does seem to be true is that the vari- 
ous predictions of advances in rate that have 
come more or less distinctly from persons 
of presumed authority have tended to create 
a certain amount of doubt in the mind of 
many who would have gone ahead actively 
with the expansion and development of busi- 
ness, but who have been inclined to hesitate 
in the thought that some early change in 
rates might be effective. 

This point of view is naturally a retard- 
ing influence, especially when taken in con- 
junction with the more or less uncertain 
money prospects which exist in foreign coun- 
tries. It seems likely that decision as to 
what may be looked forward to will be 
reached, one way or the other, within a 
comparatively short period. Such a decision 
will unquestionably relieve a good deal of 
doubt which now exists, and which tends to 
prevent the rapid development of business 


undertakings. s «¢ 


THE MARKET UR analysis of the 

present position of the 
stock market will be found 
in A Chat With the Editor, page 965. 


PROSPECT 
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“TF WE prefer to sacrifice 

stability for a temporary 
period of large profits, let us 
do as some are doing now— 


buy as much as we can, jack 
up prices as high as we can, 
and then pay the piper in the 
end!" 











USINESS is booming! Prices are 
rising! Production is mounting 
rapidly! There is no unemploy- 


ment! Optimism, unrestrained and on a 
generous scale, is the keynote of business 
today ! 

Surely this is a rosy spectacle that con- 
fronts us. Yet three years ago almost to 
the day we were in the midst of just 


such a period of seemingly unquenchable . 


business enthusiasm that, unfortunately, 
came suddenly to a most inglorious end. 
That was also a time when “the sky was 
the limit,” when twenty-dollar silk shirts 
were worn by laborers and when every- 
one but the college professor and the 
mailman owned an automobile. But the 
end came suddenly and before we knew 
it, we were in the middle of a full-fledged 
depression that nearly carried business off 
its foundations. It was then that we 
swore that if ever again prosperity 
knocked at our door, we would rise and 
greet it with due humility and respect. 
Since then, in the past year, the coy 
visitor has indeed not only knocked at our 
door but has entered and made herself 
part of the family. Now the question is: 
Are we making the guest comfortable, or 
are we taking advantage of her kindness? 
Has business, in fact, learned from what 
happened in 1920 the lesson of moderation 
and restraint? A few hard cold facts, un- 
fortunately will dispel any such illusions. 
Since the early part of 1922 we have 
been in a period of accelerating business 


Business Is 


Are There Any Clouds 


activity, marred unfortunately by such 
events as the coal miners’ and shopmen’s 
strikes but which nevertheless managed 
to maintain its equilibrium until it has 
reached the point where we are now in the 
midst of a veritable boom which has no 
parallel since the days of 1918-1920. All 
the sighs of a boom are with us: tremen- 
dous steel production, huge automobile 
output, record building construction, 
steadily increasing manufacturing effort, 
increasing prices, labor shortage, higher 
money rates and all the intangible factors 
such as keyed-up optimism, unrestraint in 
spending and heavy speculation, which al- 
Ways accompanies any boom. 


Even Last Year— 


Even last year, when conditions were 
not nearly as good as they now are, there 
was noticeable many a sign of the slack- 
ening of individual saving. Thus savings 
bank deposits increased by about 2.5 bil- 
lions but they increased, it will be noted, 
as a result of loans not of savings. This 
means that people have been borrowing 
on their Government securities and other 
collateral as indicated by bank statements 
showing that such loans have increased 
materially in the past few months. The 
great increase in automobile buying, too, 
cannot be regarded as symptomatic of a 
popular desire to save. Nor can the re- 
cent trend toward purchase of luxuries 
such as jewelry, furs and expensive gar- 
ments be considered as a sign of retrench- 
ment. 


Commercial Excesses 
How Can We 


By GEORGE 


Far from being a period of retrench- 
ment, this js one of expansion! 

So far as it goes this is a healthy de- 
velopment. It is better that business ex- 
pand than that it contract. It is better 
that people spend reasonably than that 
they save unintelligently, for without free 
spending, business cannot continue highly 
active. But there comes a time in a boom, 
however, when people commence to spend 
a little more than they should, when bus- 
iness expands without much regard for 
the future and when slowly but surely 
the underpinnings of business become less 
and less stable until finally there comes 
the inevitable débacle for which all must 
pay. That is the thing for which we must 
now all watch out, lest in running away 
with our present enthusiasm, we prepare 
the way for a too early bursting of the 
boom. 

Yet the seeds of decay have already 
been planted and, while there is no threat 
of an early ending of the present good 
conditions, it is worth while examining 
what is going on with a view toward pos- 
sibly gaining a clue as to how long the 
business boom will last. 


Orders Being Duplicated 


In the first place, the onrush of gene- 
ral demand for goods has developed into 
a situation which is encouraging the dupli- 
cation of orders. Business men, without 
real necessity, are fearful lest they be un- 
able to cover their requirements and are 
thus impelled to order the same goods 
from several sources at the same time, 
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What We Make It! 


In the Business Skies? 


and What They Cost— 
Ensure Stability? 


M. BRANTING 


what amounts to the same thing, they 
der twice as much as they need from 
the same firm. Conservative business men, 
f course, are averse to such methods but 
ymetimes they are driven into adopting 
1em because of the hasty buying of their 
ore reckless competitors. Thus the in- 
cent suffer as well as the guilty. Now 
he result of such a situation is that when 
ynditions are no longer good, the same 
eople who ordered twice as much as they 
eally needed, send in their cancellations 
vhen they cannot make use of their goods. 
t is this sort of thing for which many 
re unwittingly preparing. 


What These Factors May Mean 


These psychological factors, of course, 
ccount for a great deal in the present 
situation which leads many to consider 
that the foundations of the boom are in 
langer of being weakened through ex- 
cess of speculative activity. The moment 
that business gets on a speculative plane, 
is the moment for the conservative busi- 
ness man to haul in his reefs in prepara- 
tions for the coming storm. Even though 
no such storm is in sight as yet, the wise 
business man will keep himself in a state 
of preparation, if the lessons which he re- 
ceived in 1920 are to do him any good at 
all. 

The factor, however, that will do most 
to limit the growth of business is the la- 
bor shortage. This undoubtedly is a se- 
rious situation. For several years, now, 
owing to our inadequate immigration laws, 
we have not been adding to our labor 


supply. On the contrary, owing to the 
large numbers of laborers returning to 
Europe and other parts, we have really 
been losing labor. This did not matter so 
much in 1921 or in the early part of 1922 
when general: conditions were unfavorable 
but now that industry is fully employed 
and the maximum demand has not yet 
been reached, it is a question of where 
we are to get the labor to run our plants. 
The United States Steel Corporation, for 
example, has been driven into importing 
inefficient colored labor from the South. 
Other steel companies have had to do the 
same. Competition to secure labor has 
developed on a large scale. Wages are 
going up. So is the cost of living. 

What is happening in the steel industry 
is happening in other industries. Labor 
is getting to be a controlling factor. It 
cost you $20 a ton for your anthracite 
coal this winter because there was a coal 
strike last summer. You pay your plas- 
terers $20-$30 a day because there are not 
enough plasterers to go around. Hire a 
plumber to make a minor repair and it 
will cost you a week’s income. 

But to revert to the labor shortage. 
Here is a situation which will inevitably 
send wages higher and higher. Condi- 
tions, in this respect, certainly bid fair to 
work up to the state of affairs that existed 
after the close of the war. 


Fictitious Prosperity? 
The labor shortage is inevitably linked 
up with higher prices and high prices give 
a fictitious appearance of business pros- 





“IT F, HOWEVER, we wish 

to regard our business as 
an investment from ‘which we 
hope to derive fair and grow-, 
ing returns, year in and year 
out, let us remember that we 
are only part of a large ma- 
chine, and that the machine 
will not function properly un- 
less we conserve it properly!" 











perity. Any conservative banker or busi- 
ness man will tell you that he is concerned 
about the way things stand now, not be- 
cause he is afraid that the end of the 
boom is in sight, which it isn’t, but be- 
cause he is afraid that if conditions are 
allowed to go unhampered as at present, 
we may have at the expiration of the 
boom another such disastrous occurrence 
as at the spring of 1920. And these things 
cost dearly! 

In examining other sources of possible 
danger, it would not be wise to pass over 
the credit situation. Here, things are 
working out rather peculiarly. There is 
certainly no lack of credit, but business 
men are rapidly making a condition for 
themselves which may result in such a 
lack. For example, one of the most con- 
spicuous elements in the new business 
situation is that, as previously stated, 
many business men are ordering goods in 
excess of reasonable anticipation of fu- 
ture business. This is putting production 
on a false plane for, if there is much 
ostensible buying in excess of what really 
should be ordered, sooner or later some 
manufacturers are going to get “stuck” 
with part of their output. In the mean- 
time, however, they are making demands 
on the banks and the volume of commer- 
cial loans is growing. 

Such a situation is inherently unsound 
because it leads to greater borrowing than 
that dictated by necessity. The economic 

(Please turn to page 1043) 
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Our Billion-Dollar Corporations 


Asset or Menace? 
By GROSVENOR: M. JONES 


BILLION dollars has a fearsome 
A sound to some people. It might be 

all right in their possession but 
they are pretty sure that in the possession 
of those who happen to have it, it is all 
wrong. A billion dollars has to them an 
aspect of invincibility. Nothing can re- 
sist its force or its corruption. Nothing 
can stop it multiplying itself. In the in- 
dustrial world of our time a billion of 
dollars in corporate phalanx is compar- 
able to the saber-toothed tiger, bone- 
crunching troglodytes and like 


pearance of 
said Mr. Jones. “As the great corpora- 
tions have grown greater so have the 
powers of government to deal with them 
—and also the power of public opinion 
over them. Then, again they have come 
with a new set and type of industrial lead- 
ers—men whose conceptions of their re- 
sponsibilities to the public march with the 
enlarged field of their powers. Strange 
as it may seem, any selfish influence over 
government which big business may have 





devouring monsters of geological 
antiquity. Its food is the flesh 
and blood of the innocent cor- 
porate creatures with much less 
than billion-dollar proportions and 
the helpless millions of small bus- 
inesses. Its prosperity is the ad- 
versity of the “common people” 
and its profits are the ruin of the 
submerged portion of the com- 
mercial world. It is as “terrible 
as an army with banners” but be- 
neath the luster of conquest is the 
misery of the conquered and the 
obscenity of the battle field. 
Enemy of the helpless small fry 
of the economic world, it also 
menaces the Republic and marches 
inexorably to the overthrow of 
democracy, and anything else that 
may happen to be in its path. 

How far we are advanced to- 
ward the abysmal pit is shown 
by the fact that whereas in the 
pristine days of the Republic no 
corporation or person had more 
than half a million, we now have 
hundreds with more than a mil- 
lion, several that have near a bil- 
lion or more and one that is said 
to have almost two billions. Filled 
with such misgivings for our fair 
land, after converse with a num- 
ber of those who are arming 
themselves with bills for laws with wnich 
to sally out against the horrific billion- 
dollar dragons, I asked Grosvenor M. 
Jones, chief of the Finance and Invest- 
ment Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to give comfort, or, 
if truth required, disappointment, to the 
readers of THe MaGAzINeE oF WALL 
STREET. 

“I find no cause for alarm in the ap- 





Commerce. 


Grosvenor M. Jones is Chief of the Finance & 
Investment Division of the U. S. Department of 
His remarks here were made in the 
course of a talk with Theodore M. Knappen, The 
Magazine’s representative in Washington. 


had, has declined in proportion to its 
growth. 

“TI don’t say they don’t need watching, 
nor do I ascribe to them any surplus of 
altruistic qualities. In a weak and cor- 
rupt state they would be dangerous and 
might dominate the government. But 
with us their tendency is to keep away 
from government just as far as possible 
as their very size makes them vulnerable 
to government hostility. 


billion-dollar corporations,” 


“In themselves they are a blending oi 
good and bad qualities. A great corpo- 
ration of the billion-dollar class is a per- 
son in law but that is the only personal 
thing there is about it. It is a business 
machine, pure and simple. 

“It probably cannot be denied that there 
are large corporations which have a 
monopolistic power and that some of them 
might be tempted to use it unwisely and 
unjustly. But only for a time. The 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, one of the corporations that 
has just passed the billion-dollar 
mark, is practically the telephone 
system of the whole of the United 
States. Theoretically it has the 
power to wrong almost every 
citizen; but only theoretically. It 
exercises a natural monopoly and 
of all monopolies that is the most 
delicate. It must watch its step 
at all times lest it incur the wrath 
of public authorities and be taken 
over by the public. It is more to 
be compared to a patient toiling 
elephartit than a predacious carni- 
vore. 

“While certain great corpora- 
tions have pretty nearly subdued 
all the local industrial barons, 
who once cut such a figure in our 
business history, and do now and 
again put the screws on the com- 
mon man in the way of a cent on 
the gasoline price and too much 
profit on coal, etc., they have on 
the whole bettered the lot of the 
obscure individual. They may 
sting him at times but in most 
lines they have made goods more 
abundant, relatively cheaper and 
better than they were. Nith 
their great resources they have 
the funds and facilities to work 
ceaselessly in the development of 
science and its application to eco- 
nomics. As the law of diminishing re- 
turns begins to restrict their earning per- 
centage they tend to become more and 
more economical and efficient. They are 
the teachers of the nation in conserva- 
tion of materials and waste utilization. 
With their abundant reserves of capital 
they are not so subject to business tides 
and storms as smaller organizations. They 
can take the longer view and regulate the 
seasonal flux and reflux of business. As 
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their mushroom days are past they do not 
count so much on the profit of the hour 

that of the years. For these reasons 
they have made an important contribu- 
tion to the stabilization of employment. 
Thanks to them, millions work more days 

the year than they used to, and for bet- 


ter pay. 
The Modern Trust Idea 


“The latest form of corporation growth 
particularly promising of desirable 
onomies and business steadiness. The 
mer period was one of consolidations 
like corporations—along a_ horizontal 
lane, you might say. Present expansion 
more in the perpendicular integration 
successive steps in production and dis- 
t-ibution. The Ford organization is a 
od example of what I mean. It is grow- 
g not so much by acquiring other auto- 
obile companies as by purchasing and 
veloping the raw materials—coal mines, 
on deposits, timber—and by going into 
1e coal-mining, iron and steel, smelting 
id founding, and lumber-making_busi- 
‘sses, all’ contributory to the finished 
ivver. Note also that Ford more and 
1ore advances directly into distribution 
nd transportation, buying railways, es- 
iblishing domestic and ocean termi- 
als, etc. 

“The Anaconda Copper Company is an- 
ther illustration. It has recently acquired 
1e Chile Copper Company, it is true, but 
ts main- development is in the direction 
f manufacture of its product, and so it 

acquiring copper and brass-working 
ompanies. The thought is that copper 
nining can be much stabilized if the pro- 
lucers also control a considerable part of 
the working of copper. Finished mate- 
rials do not slump so rapidly in price in 
times of depression as raw materials, 
ieither do they go down so far. Then, 
oo, if manufacturing consumption is con- 
trolled by the same organization that owns 
production it is likely to keep closer to the 
requirements of demand. 

“The integrated type of large corpora- 
tion is particularly capable of taking the 
peaks off booms and the steep plunges 
off depression. The United States Steel 
Corporation, though a pioneer in the con- 
solidation field, represents today a very 
high degree of perpendicular integration, 
and it has been a powerful contributor to 
stability in the steel and iron industry. 
When the big corporations get enough 
self-control to resist the temptations of 
large temporary profits and will deny 
themselves present gains on the same prin- 
ciple that they seek to spare themselves 
losses, they will contribute further to sta- 
bilization by holding back excessive ac- 
tivity. 

“As the corporations of the billion dol- 
lar or the billion-dollar-to-be class begin 
to reach that point where diminishing re- 
turns and fear of public opinion and pub- 
lic restraint fixes an insuperable limit to 
dividends and even to earnings, it is un- 
deniable that they begin to have other 
objectives than money-making. Efficiency 
or perfection of function becomes one of 
its objectives, and perfection of service 
another. Still, again it is noticeable that 
our great corporations are becoming more 

(Please turn to page 1053) 
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Introducing— 


T. Coleman Du Pont 
Actually, a “Man of the People” 


ENTION t!: name “du Pont” to a 

man and he will think of gun- 

powder. Ask him what the powder 
he’s thinking of is used for and, like as 
not, he will say “military purposes.” Ergo, 
by synthesis, the head of the du Pont 
family is the head of a large powder man- 
ufacturing company, deriving the larger 
part of his income from the manufac- 
ture of war munitions. 

Which conclusion, however logically ar- 
rived at, has one shortcoming. It is not 
correct. 

You may call T. Coleman du Pont “Sen- 
ator du Pont,” or you may call him “Gen- 
eral du Pont,” you may call him 
“Chairman du Pont.” He merits any one 
or all of these titles. You may connect 
him with Republican politics in the State 
of Delaware, or with the construction of 
more and better public highways through- 
out the country, or with conceiving and 
erecting one of the two largest office 
buildings in the world, or with the mutu- 
alization and development of- what is now 
America’s giant among life-insurance 
companies. He has been active in all these 
walks, not as an on-looking capitalist, but 
as an inspirator and producer. You can 
credit him with any one of them, or of 
a dozen other constructive pursuits and 
achievements. But don’t put the man 
down as a munitions maker. 

General du Pont entered the affairs of 
the du Pont Powder works when the 
member of his family who had carried 
on the business up to that time died. He 
stayed with the works long enough to 
develop it, from a little .22-calibre affair, 


GENERAL DU PONT 

Called “A Man of the People” because of 
the many public works he has sponsored in 
a life of service 


engaged almost exclusively in the manu- 
facture of explosives, to a .401 mammoth, 
manufacturing every conceivable type of 
product, from toilet articles to special 
material for the upholstering of automo- 
biles, from moving-picture films to ether! 
Thus, Mr. du Pont transformed it from 
a munitions manufacturer to a manufac- 
turer of articles in common, daily use. 
When he had accomplished this object, 
the man withdrew from the organization. 

As the man’s own private fortune had 
been, in large measure, built up before the 
powder-works connection; as he was only 
connected with the powder works long 
enough to transform it from that into a 
manufacturer of articles of general util- 
ity; and as his activities since have been 
as widely-flung and diverse, perhaps, as 
those of any other public character in this 
country, it is obvious how absurd it would 
be to set him down as a “munitions 
maker” and let it go at that. 

General du Pont is as genial as his in- 
terests are diverse. It might not be in- 
accurate, indeed, to call him a “man of 
the people.” The records tell of an epic 
in Delaware politics in which Senator T. 
Coleman du Pont appeared as the central 
figure with all the dramatic appeal of a 
popular hero; and numerous other of his 
works strengthen the ties between him 
and the proverbial “man on the street.” 

Here’s a cursory sketch of his life: 
Born 1863, of parents who had joined the 
army of westward ho! and settled in 
Louisville, Ky. Educated at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Started 
out as a miner in Central City, Ky., ad- 
vancing to surveyor. Developed into man- 
agement. Outgrew the Kentucky coal 
business and plunged into steel, joining 
the Johnson Co., of Johnstown, Pa., which 
later became the Lorain Steel Co., 
sidiary of “The Corporation.” 


a sub- 
Business 
interests expanded by leaps and bounds. 
By this time he was 38 years of age, had 
built up a private fortune through his own 
efforts considerably more than enough to 
enable him to retire. Headed the E. I. 
du Pont de 1902-1915. 
Then “retired”—his idea of retiring, much 
like that of a 

autobiography is 


Nemours from 


famous publisher whose 
still a “best seller,” 
being to give up the appearance of work, 
but do more work 
Served as Senator, made a_Brigadier- 
General, took active and leading part in 
Republican National Politics. 


than ever before. 


It is reported that General du Pont was 
once approached on the subject of 
presidential candidacy Judge Gary 
of “The Corporation,” is also said 
to have been approached on the 
same subject. 
far 
run 


I don’t know how 
man let the idea 
before his re- 


either 
entering 
fusal, but I could imagine the office 


being graced by far less 


persons. 


competent 
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If you hold equipment securities or contemplate holding 
them you will be interested in what this article contains. 


Will Equipment Profits Set Record? 


What Baldwin Locomotive Head Thinks of the 
Prospects for the Railroad Equipment Industry 


An Interview with SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN 


President of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 


FORECAST of the general business 

development to be expected during 

the rest of 1923, and next year far 
surpassing the most optimistic predic- 
dictions of economists, has been made 
by Samuel M. Vauclain, President 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Although it is a survey of the fu- 
ture, in a sense it may be consid- 
ered as a summary of existing con- 
ditions, since the opinions stated by 
Mr. Vauclain are based on orders 
already in sight, for many of which 
preliminary negotiations have been 
launched. He speaks only for the 
corporation of which he is the di- 
recting head, but unquestionably the 
factors influencing his business apply 
with equal force to all the equipment 
industries. 


The Prospective Volume of Business 


“As conditions are now,” said Mr. Vauclain, 
“we will take in the neighborhood of one hundred 
million dollars of new business between this and 
January 1 of next year. There is an unusual 
volume of business rolling up. It is so large, in 
my opinion, that records of the best years of the 
past are of little use in attempting to scan the 
future. We are looking into a veritable haze of 
business, which must be absorbed.” 

The significance of the figures given by Mr. 
Vauclain may be indicated by the statement that 
the corporation’s best previous year on locomotive 
building was in 1919, when orders from the United 
States Railroad Administration and from various 
foreign governments brought the total business for 
the twelve months up to $84,300,000. That record 
was held up by industrial experts as a goal for this 
year, but even when several unusually large orders 
had been placed in January few of them were will- 
ing to predict that the figure might be surpassed. 
Even those in close touch with the railroads of the 
country and so presumably aware that huge equip- 
ment orders were to be expected generally kept 
their estimates of the volume of work in sight far 
below what they really anticipated would be the 
figure. 

The fact that the railroads are able to purchase 
millions of dollars’ worth of new equipment is not 
necessarily an indication that there is no basis for 
the complaint of their officials against Federal 
limitations of income. Many of the roads now 
buying heavily from the large equipment indus- 
tries are really hard pressed for funds. Their offi- 
cers know from the volume of business already 
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under order and in transit that they ar 
facing a tremendously busy future that 
will tax their capacities to the utmost. 
All of the roads are short of motive 
power and rolling stock. If it were 
not for the aid extended by the 
banks it might be expected that 
the industries of the country, with 
plenty of orders in sight, must be 
satisfied with partial production for 
some years to come. 

“But if the railroads haven’t any 
money,” Mr. Vauclain remarks, 
“they can generally find bankers 
willing to help them out. The rail- 
roads must take care of the busi- 

ness of the country, and it was in- 

evitable that a method would be found 

to finance their business.” The allusion, 

of course, is to the equipment trust with 

which the roads are financing their equip- 
ment purchase. 


The Rush to Place Orders 


Apparently railroad officials throughout the 
country are convinced that further delay is dan- 
gerous in placing orders. To some extent, orders 
placed recently would indicate that they agree 
with Mr. Vauclain’s forecast of what will happen 
in the equipment industries within the next year 
or two. “What has been done in the past in this 
country is no criterion of the future,” he says. 
“The industries of the country have got to take 
care of an unprecedented volume of business as it 
is offered. For example, we are now in a position 
where we cannot promise deliveries until next De- 
cember and on some orders running into January, 
February and March of 1924. In my opinion it is 
a wise man who orders any kind of equipment 
which he may need within the next year and a 
half without further delay. 

“An idea of the business ahead may be gained 
in almost any line by getting in touch with the 
equipment industries. I doubt if any of the build- 
ers would be willing now to make a definite price 
for next year. It is quite evident that all prices 
of materials are bound to increase. With us every- 
thing is in a ratio of two to one—every dollar per 
ton of raw material means two dollars in the cost 
of the finished product, due to the fact that there 
is so much manufacturing and so much unavoid- 
able waste of materials in turnings and machine 
work. The situation is similar to that in pig iron, 
where fifty cents a ton for ore means a dollar in- 
crease in the finished product.” 

(Please turn to page 1028) 
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Glimpses Inside 
Industry 


THE MAKING OF A NAIL 


1—AT THE BLOOMING MILL 
Where molten ingots are rolled into billets—the first step 
in the process 


= gama ANVAS 74 0 
M5 5 = = 


2—IN THE STRUCTURAL MILL 3—ROLLING AND FINISHING 


The finished billets on the “hot bed” after emerging from Where the billets are compressed into rods. Uncovered 
giant rollers rods are visible in the center 


4—DRAWING RODS 
INTO WIRE 
A view of the batteries 
from which the coils 
of nail wire emerge 





5—FROM WIRE TO 
NAILS 

After drawing rods 

into great coils of 

wire, the latter are 

“chopped” into nails 
in this unit 


6—THE LAST STEP 
Great “hoppers” which receive the fin- 
ished nails, clean them, and pack them 
flat in waiting kegs, ready for shipment 
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@ The decided trend toward consolidation in the banking world has been instanced this year by the 
amalgamation of the Irving National Bank and the Columbia Trust Co., the Equitable Trust and the 
Importers & Traders National, the Hudson Trust and the Terminal Bank of New Y ork— 


What Bank Consolidation Means 


An Important Development of Great Consequence to 
Business Men, Depositors, Stockholders and Banks 


NE of the important fundamental 
QO developments of the last decade has 

been the prolonged growth and ex- 
pansion of this country’s banking insti- 
tutions. 

The development has not aroused much 
comment. Indeed, comparatively limited 
numbers, even among investors, seem fully 
aware of it. But it has proceeded apace, 
nevertheless. 

The charts that accompany this analysis 
may serve to illustrate the extent of this 
growth. For example, reference is sug- 
gested to the graph “Growth of American 
Banking Institutions,” which shows that, 
since 1905, our national, state and savings 
banks and our trust companies, combined, 
have more than doubled their Deposits and 
their Loans—raising the former from 17 
billions to over 40 billions, and the latter 
from 14 billions to over 35 billions. The 
graph tracing the “Growth of N. Y. State 
Banking Institutions” shows Deposits in 
this state alone raised from 5 billions to 
over 10 billions, and Loans from 3 billions 
to above 7 billions. 

Had the number of individual banking 
institutions increased in a proportion even 
nearly comparable with this expansion in 
the amount of public patronage and busi- 
ness handled, the gain might not be so 
impressive. But when it is noted that, 
since 1910 (the period of greatest growth) 
the total number of financial institutions 
in this country has increased only slightly 
more than 21%, the larger potential earn- 
ing power and the greatly increased scope 
of the banking system becomes fully ap- 
parent. 


Factors in Expansion 


Contributing to this expansion of the 
American banking structure have been 
two primary factors, viz., the increase in 
volume of domestic trade and the frequent 
consolidations effected among individual 
institutions. 

The volume of trade, of course, has in- 
creased largely since 1910. Many in- 
dustries that were infant industries then 
are giant industries today. With the 
growth here, an increase in the demands 
upon the credit resources of the banking 
structure has naturally followed, and it 
was inevitable that extension should 
result. 

In so far as the enlargement of indi- 
vidual banking institutions is concerned, 
however, one of the chief factors has been 
the numerous consolidations and combina- 
tions which have been effected. These 
consolidations, in large part, have repre- 
sented the only alternative growth-seeking 
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banks have had, under the existing regula- 
tions. In order to secure representation 
in new districts, their recourse has been 
to amalgamation with, or absorption of, 
institutions already operating in those 
districts. As a result, combinations of one 
sort and another have been repeatedly ef- 
fected in the banking world in the last 
twenty years—scarcely a leading financial 
institution but has enlarged its scope and 
powers by this means at one time or an- 
other—the net result being a quite con- 
stant reduction in the total number of in- 
stitutions, by comparison with the size of 
the field, and a corresponding enlargement 
of the scope and resources of each one. 

The tendency toward consolidation has 
been nicely illustrated in New York in 
recent months. Within the twelve-month, 
the Lincoln National Bank was absorbed 
by the Irving National, and a consolidation 
effected between the Irving National and 
the Columbia Trust. Also, the Equitable 
Trust quite recently absorbed the Im- 
porters & Traders National. Most recent- 
ly, the Hudson Trust was affiliated with 
the Terminal Bank of New York. 

What this expansion of our banking 
structure, especially where accomplished in 
large measure through the consolidation 
of existing units, means to those having 
dealings or special relations of some sort 
with banking institutions is a question of 
practical and timely importance. Indi- 
vidual clients are wondering how it will 
affect, if at all, the quality and character 
of services rendered. Business men are 
wondering how it will affect the credit 
policy and the money markets. Share- 
holders in the banks themselves are won- 
dering how the movement will influence 
the value of their holdings. Let us discuss 
these points in order. 


Effect Upon Individual Clients 


So far as the individual clients are con- 
cerned, the effects of expansion promise 
to be far from negligible. Especially 
where expansion of a particular national 
bank (for example) has been marked by 
absorption of a trust company, or vice 
versa, the development will put at the dis- 
posal of the individual client a completely 
rounded organization capable of acting for 
him in all such capacities as he may 
formerly have had to secure from two or 
more different institutions. 

Even today, the contrast’ presented by 
many “national banks” with the same 
banks, so far as names go, of a decade 
ago is very striking, from the individual 
client’s point of view. Where national 


banks of former days were used by such 
clients largely for the advantages of a 
private checking account, today many of 
them offer Trust Service, in all its ramifi- 
cations (which are manifold), Savings 
Service, in some cases more advantageous 
than that to be had heretofore from the 
savings banks, Bond Departments, includ- 
ing a staff of investment experts ready to 
assist in the improvement or maintenance 
of individual investment holdings, and, of 
course, all the other services originally in- 
cluded in the national banking routine. 
Remembering how few years ago it was 
that the individual client had to go to a 
separate and distinct institution for each 
of these services, the trend toward ex- 
pansion of recent days may be said to be 
of considerable importance to him. 


Effect Upon Credit 


What con- 
solidation and 
expansion will 
mean to bus- 
iness men is 
not so easy 
to determine. 
Undoubtedly it }} 25 
will tend to- 
ward a great- 
er centraliza- 
tion of credit 
control; and 
to the extent 
that this 
greater cen- 
tralization oc- 
curs, business 
might en- }}1§ 
counter less 
competition 
for its patron- 
age, and there- 
fore enjoy 
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ereater lending power—and it is the lend- 
power of a banking institution which 
mikes it of use to business men. 
ooking at these probabilities both as 
, it may be assumed that, while the 
greatly enlarged scope of our banking in- 
utions, whether by reason of inherent 
growth or by reason of consolidation or 
both, puts a proportionately larger balance 
of control in the hands of existing institu- 
tions, nevertheless the expanded individual 
credit structure can make for greater ef- 
ficiency and latitude in loaning operations, 
and render the banking leaders correspond- 
ly stronger allies of Big Business. 


Little Danger of Over-Concentration 


There seems little danger, yet, of an 
over-concentration of credit, or over- 
diminishment of competition, by the way. 
Scattered over the country today, there 
are no less than thirty-five thousand dif- 
ferent banking institutions; in 


grown in like, if not greater proportion. 

Indeed, so far as the savings banks are 
concerned, there is one factor of quite 
recent development which, far from di- 
minishing competition threatens eventual- 
ly to increase it. That factor is the 
entrance of Labor, so-called, into the sav- 
ings bank field. A writer reviewed this 


movement at length in a recent issue 
of The Magazine; forecasting, among 
other things, the opening of several 


“Labor banks” in New York City and 
elsewhere, to be operated on the labor- 
bank plan. Suffice it to say here that the 
way is now paved for opening the first of 
these new-school institutions, which will 
be operated on the “interest from time de- 
posited to time withdrawn” basis, at a rate 
likely to be considerably higher than that 
paid by many established savings institu- 
tions in the past. Minor a factor as this 
labor-banking development may appear to- 
day, there are those who believe it may 
yet revolutionize savings -bank practice. 
Certainly, it is likely to develop into for- 
midable competition. 


Expansion’s Effect on Stockholders 


What expansion means to the banks 
themselves and to their stockholders is, for 
the most part, obvious. In a word, it 
means greater earning power. Where it 
is marked by the amalgamation of a trust 
organization with a national bank, or the 
development of a trust department in a 
national bank, the effect will be to very 
materially increase the scope of the af- 
fected institutions. Institutions in this 
Trust field long since ceased to content 
themselves with trustee business as con- 
fined largely to the estates of dead men; 
they have perfected machinery whose 
facilities are of immediate use to living 
clients in nearly every phase of the typical 
financial career, whether as amanuensis in 
handling investment commitments or as 
depositary for funds to be used for a 
definite and specific purpose (the “living 
trust”). In other words, Trust Service 
has created an entirely new source of busi- 
ness, or field of operations, and one that 
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has grown to remarkable proportions. 


And to the extent that the opportunities 
in Trust Service can, through amalgama- 
tion, be combined with those of the Na- 
tional Banks, it is obvious that equal bene- 
fits will result. 

Aside from the greater services consoli- 
dation and expansion enable the financial 
institutions to perform, the great ad- 
vantages to be derived from the additional 
branches brought in by consolidation must 
be considered. In this connection, atten- 
tion may again be called to the Irving 
National-Columbia Trust deal. From the 
Irving’s standpoint, to secure the ad- 
vantages offered by this consolidation 
would have meant (the law aside) the 
establishment of six new branches in New 
York, with all the attendant complications 
in respect of securing and training new 
personnel, cost of new locations, expense 
of new equipment, etc. These branches 

would then have had to be 
































New York State alone, there “broken in” one by one, the 
we over fourteen hundred. An element of hazard, in connec- 
analysis of the fifty leading GROWTH OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS tion with location, etc., enter- 
national banks and trust com- IN NEW YORK CITY ing into every case. Finally, 
panies located in the money Surplus there would have been the ne- 
center shows 39 independents ; 1905 Capitals and Profits Deposits cessity of fostering a clientele 
( I i 43 National Banks...$106,850,000 $121,923,300 $1,063,349,200 . . » ice T y 
_ ne remainder, 3 may be 60 State Banks... 21,947,700 29'466 100 290'052'300 for each new office. Through 
wy ee — a semblance 46 Trust Companies.. 55,975,000 151,605,500 895,759,800 the Columbia Trust deal, how- 
of Rockefeller influence and 8 oa cn ane ane ane * ever, the Irving avoids all 
° 184,772,700 02,994,900 ,249,161, 7 . : . a 
under Morgan influence; but 1910 . samen agunannanet these complications; it secures 
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ee ¢ he Goh of power 57 State Banks...... 25,275,000 9,891,800 420,020,500 its branch representation at a 
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Nor does it appear that New 1915 a ae Sa with trained personnel, com- 
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r share. e first graph 30 Trust Companies.. 65,550,000 163,857,800 1,974,744,700 clientele. 
shown with this article traces SS 
the expansion of the New on $205,900,000 $393,559,200 $4,984,683,900 Bank Stock Outlook 
York banks in terms of the 48 National Banks. ..$168,299,000 $319,941,400 $3,262,300,300 ri i 
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men - & org: a o e 29 Trust Companies.. 116,983,300 187,349,200  2,154,214,300 — ers some ng illumi- 
¢ ry; it apparently proves ——_—_—_—_—_ _- —___—___/- _______ nating figures on the compara- 
that, great as the expansion of 1922 $325,667,800 $560,100,200 96,886, 726,700 tive growth of our banking 
the New York institutions in . National Banks $174,500.00 $000,288, 108 9.270 008,008 institutions. Among other 
: ate Banks...... 260, 837, 786, i 5 
recent years has been, never- 26 Trust Companies.. 127,600,000 195,051,000 2,263,086,800 things, the table shows the 
theless that expansion has not —$<—$<$—<—<—$——— ———— very strong position of the 
outstripped the growth of all $344,400,500 $558,122,000 $6,402,728,400 National Banks in the New 
the country’s banks, which have (Please turn to page 1048) 
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HERE is a certain point in the 

development of any industrial busi- 

ness where foreign trade becomes 
essential to its further growth. It comes 
sooner with some companies, later with 
others, but sooner or later that point is 
reached. It can be delayed or put off en- 
tirely only where the home market is very 
receptive, or the nature of the product is 
such that it fills a distinctively domestic 
want, or there is a huge exportable surplus 
in other countries tending to push back 
the American surplus. 

After some time, however, these condi- 
tions, are overcome, and the growing in- 
dustrial giant begins to stretch out towards 
“new worlds to conquer.” This has been 
the case with nearly all of the leaders of 
our larger industries. From humble 
origins, in most cases, they have grown 
till they found the domestic market either 
too small or too crowded for them, and 
thus were tempted to spread out 


By ENOCH H. HOPKINS 


These general principles will be ad- 


mitted, as principles, by all business men, 


but a business has to be fairly large before 
they either concern it very much, or, as- 
suming that the executive is interested in 
foreign trade, before they can be put into 
practice with a reasonable degree of safety. 
There is nothing so dangerous and yet so 
tempting in foreign trade as attempting to 
do a big business on a small capital. This 
is another reason why the bigger firms 
in any line of industry are apt to be pro- 
portionately more interested in foreign 
trade. 

The ways in which the various com- 
panies have gone to work at the problem 
of conquering the foreign market have va- 
ried considerably. Some have export de- 
partments of the home office, which act 
like independent export firms except that 
they get their goods from the same organi- 
zation as handles the domestic trade. 


Industrial Securities and Foreign Trade 


Leaders of Industry Approach Export Trade Problems in Different 
Ways—Relative Importance of Foreign Trade Varies With Companies 


Other companies find it to their interest 
to join a Webb Law association, which 
specifically empowers them to do in the 
export trade what the Sherman and Clay- 
ton laws specifically forbid them to do in 
domestic trade. This includes pooling of 
resources and funds, fixing prices, diy 
ing profits, even where this leads to a 
monopoly of the export trade in the pa-- 
ticular industry in question. 

There are some firms whose export in- 
terests are so vast that they actually 
develop into foreign manufacturing groups 
of their own, acting completely inde- 
pendently of the home concern except in 
financial matters. This tendency has been 
particularly marked in the heavy ma- 
chinery companies. This development ha 
been accelerated recently by the enormous 
differences which have developed since the 
war between production costs in one coun- 
try and in another; between the United 

States and Germany at one time 





into the foreign field. 


Advantage of Foreign Trade 


From the manufacturer’s view- 
point there is every reason why 
he should do so. In the first place, 
the foreign market is an addition 
to the home market, allows him 
to increase production and thus 
bring down production costs. If 
he is among the first in the field, 
he will find that competition is 
not so keen there as at home, and 
profit margins are not cut so fine. 
More than that, the possession of 
an assured amount of foreign bus- 
iness allows of great economies 
at the manufacturing end, in such 
industries as have a seasonal char- 
acter. By maintaining production 
at a high level and selling abroad 
during the seasons that would nor- 
mally be “dull” in the home trade, 
the manufacturer is enabled to 
keep production going at a high 
rate all through the year, and 
thus saves the enormous expense 
of shutdowns, depreciation and 
other overhead items on unused 
plant, etc. 

Another advantage of the pos- 
session of a foreign outlet for 
goods is that should the home de- 
mand unexpectedly fall off, the 
foreign demand would take up 
the slack and the manufacturer 
would not have to dump his wares 
on the market at sacrifice prices. 
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A WORLD-SHIPPING CENTRE 


North riverfront, N. Y. City, where millions of 
dollars of shipments are made daily to all parts 


of the world 





there was a spread of 300 to 400% 
in costs, as measured in dollars. 


This difference had existed be 
fore the war, when it was com 
mon knowledge that it was cheaper 
to manufacture goods in Europ 
than in the United States. This 
difference rarely amounted to as 
much as 15 or 20%, howeve: 
and the transportation advantage 
which America enjoyed in certain 
markets, such as the Central and 
and South American, or the Ca 
nadian, more than made up for it 





Before the war, for instance 


both the great typewriter con 
cerns, the Underwood and_ the 
Remington, maintained export 


offices in Berlin which did a live- 
ly business radiating out from 
there. The National Cash Reg- 
ister Co. also did business on a 
similar basis. After the war, the 
typewriter people found them- 
selves unable to import type- 
writers because of import license 
restrictions. The sale of parts 
was negligible, because so many 
of the machines had worn out 
during the years they were de- 
prived of replacement parts. The 
offices thereupon turned to other 
business, selling rival makes, and 
this market is not only lost for 
the time being to the typewriter 
firms, but will prove extremely 
difficult to reconquer when con- 
ditions become more stable, be- 
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AMERICA IN GERMANY 
General Electric’s steam-driven electric 

ower plant near Berlin—the largest in 
the world 


use of the enormous start that the Ger- 
ian typewriter makers, with their admit- 
dly inferior line, have obtained in the 
1eantime. 

The National Cash Register Co., on the 
ther hand, took the opposite tack. Find- 
ig that the Germans, exactly like every- 
ne else, had confiscated their patents dur- 
ig the war and turned them over to a 
erman firm, which was turning out cheap 
ish registers and doing a thriving busi- 
ess, the American. firm determined to 
vade right in and fight the local manu- 
acturer on his own field. They have put 
ip a plant in the east of Berlin, and from 
ill accounts will put up formidable compe- 
ition to the “war baby,” not only in the 
serman trade but in all the export fields 
hat other German firms cover. 

In the following paragraphs we shall 
how how the different types of organiza- 
tion for export trade have been used by 
lifferent American firms according to the 
lifferent circumstances prevailing. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


The export business of the leader of the 
American steel industry is carried on 
through its subsidiary, the United States 
Steel Products Co., organized two and a 
half years after the parent company itself 
was incorporated. For years it has been 
developed under the personal guidance of 
James A. Farrell himself, who thought it 
one of the most important of his duties 
as president of the company. 

Although 1922 was not considered a 
particularly good year for export, Steel 
made the showing indicated by the ac- 
companying figures, which compares well 
with a rough average of 10% of produc- 
tion going into the export trade for the 
country at large. The really remarkable 
fact about Steel’s export trade, however, 
does not appear until one compares the 
1922 figures with those for 1921. 

It then is seen that whereas the do- 
mestic trade in rolled steel and other fin- 
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ished products was 57% lower in 1921 
than in 1922, the foreign trade was only 
7% lower in the same commodities. In 
other words, the foreign trade in finished 
steel goods had stood up much better un- 
der the stress of business depression all 
over the world than had the American 
domestic trade. The effect of this on 
earnings, both by providing an outlet 
for finished products and keeping down 
production costs by increasing the quan- 
tity of output, is too obvious to be men- 
tioned. 

It is a justification of the export pol- 
icies of the Steel Corporation and an indi- 
cation of what can be done even with 
the simple type of export organization 
which consists of building up the export 
department into a unified subsidiary com- 
pany. 

AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING 


In a cracking sugar market, disorgan- 
ized by declining prices, excessive supplies 
from countries which had never before 
sold the United States, surplus stocks of 
unexampled dimensions in Cuba, and lack 
of demand here, the leader of the sugar- 
refining industry suggested, in January, 
1922, the formation of a Sugar Export 
Association on the lines of the success- 
ful Copper Export Association and the 
less fortunate Cotton Export Association. 

The situation was very different here 
than in the case of the export department 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation. In the 
first place, an emergency had to be met, 
not a business that could be built up delib- 
erately and slowly over a period of years. 
In the second, the whole sugar export 
business as developed since the war was 
and is abnormal. It is based on the fact 
that production in the beet fields of Eu- 
rope has been cut to half of what it was 
before the war, while the consumption 
per head has gone up. In other words, 
Europe is having a more or less chronic 
sugar shortage and 


sales for export for 1922 were about 820,- 
000 tons, in which the two participants in 
the Association, the American and the 
National Refining Co., are understood to 
have shared in the proportion of 3 to 1. 

This would make American Sugar’s ex- 
port trade for the year some 615,000 tons. 
On the basis of the statement made in the 
annual report for 1922, that the company 
supplies 25% of the country’s demand for 
refined sugar, it would appear that the 
company’s total output of refined for the 
year was something like 1,900,000 tons, of 
which some 32% went into the export 
trade. 

The flexible form of the export associa- 
tion, its adaptation to emergencies, such 
as confronted the copper industry in 1920 
and the sugar industry a year later, its 
freedom from burdensome commitments, 
and its ready dissolution when its work 
is acomplished, are some of the advantages 
which make it a particularly useful means 
of conducting export trade under certain 
circumstances. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


In January, 1919, the company decided 
to segregate its various foreign interests 
and put them under the custody of a new 
corporation to be called the International 
General Electric Co., subscribing for the 
stock of the latter and guaranteeing its 
loans from the War Finance Corporation. 
In this capacity its functions are mani- 
fold: it exports electrical goods, holds the 
stocks of foregin manufacturing com- 
panies, such as the Osram group, con- 
trolled by General Electric; undertakes 
engineering contracts such as the instal- 
lation of electric equipment for coal mines, 
electrification of railroads, water-power 
developments, etc. 

This is a type of export corporation 
more independent of its parent still than 
the U. S. Steel export subsidiary, with the 

(Please turn to page 1030) 





American refiners 





having been taking 
advantage of the 
situation by refining 
Cuban sugar for ul- 
timate European 
consumption. It 
seems highly prob- 


INDICATED 


Shipments, tons 


able that this condi- finished products. ..10,708,022 1,208,882 6,882,038 1,126,795 
: r " Pig iron, ingots, ferro, 
tion will not last scrap ............. 278,968 3,377 142,715 978 
many years more, Iron ore, coal & coke a §8«=—. 6es0es 618,729 ee ° 
- " . the *Sundry materials and 
tor one ot the es- by-products ..» 109,082 90,894 103,265 80,384 
sentials of recon- Total a ee ae 
rection ia Europe A 11,831,447 1,298,153 7,696,747 1,208,157 
is the restoration of * Not including cement. 
something approach- 
eens 2—AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 
ing independence of Seseatin — 
this country in re- Out 

put, 1922, tons. . 1,183,000 615,000 
gard to foodstuffs. 
When the Sugar 8—GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
- -- 7a 1981 —_—1920 ~ 
Export Association Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 
was finally formed, Vol. sales. ..$221,007,992 $38,359,012 $275,758,488 $32,774,812 


it functioned very 
rapidly, and before 
many months were 
over had settled the 
problem of dispos- 





TRADE OF FOUR INDUSTRIAL LEADERS 
1—UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Rolled stee] and other 


4—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 
Producing capacity per year: 
Wagons, trucks, etc . 
Tractors, engines, etc 
Twine (tons) ..... 
Harvesters, threshers, etc...... 


Domestic Foreign 
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180,000 ema 
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Four Good Short Term Securities 


Why Short-Term Securities Are Desirable at the Present 


Time—Scarcity of Investments Giving Satisfactory Yield 


hd 7 HAT is one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison,” says the 


old adage, and nowhere is it bet- 
ter exemplified than in the relations be- 
tween the investor in long-term bonds and 
the holder of industrial common stocks. 
The boom in business that spells higher 
prices and possibly higher dividends for 
the latter means a decline in bond prices, 
representing the capital of his investment, 
and a decline in the purchasing power of 
the fixed income he receivés, to the 
former. 

These rises and falls in money rates, in 
general prosperity, are the very pulse and 
breathing of business. The wise investor 
expects them, allows for them and, as far 
as possible, profits by them. Very often, 
for a number of different reasons, he may 
not be willing to go so far as to change 
his status from that of a bondholder to 
that of a stockholder, although he knows 
that bonds as a group will go down be- 
cause of the increase in business pros- 
perity. He may prefer the higher safety 
of bonds, or may be specifically debarred 
from purchasing stocks, or may have sen- 
timental objections to “speculation,” or 
may already hold stocks and desire to 
diversify his investment portfolio. 

In all these cases, observing that the 
different kinds of bonds are affected to 
different degrees by the depressing in- 
fluence of a general rise in business ac- 
tivity, he will be apt to purchase or switch 
into the shorter-term bonds. They can- 
not fluctuate very much in price because 
in a short time they are bound to be re- 
deemed at par anyway, whereas a long- 
term bond does not depend so much on 
the maturity, but sells at a price largely 
fixed by the current money rate. 

In fact, so many investors have already 
realized the advantages of switching into 
short-term bonds that it has become 


By OSCAR B. WRIGHT 


rather difficult to find any which offer a 
yield at all attractive. In the following 
paragraphs we shall briefly describe four 
such issues. 


GRANBY This company is one of 
CONSOL. the leading copper pro- 
FIRST ducers in Canada, and 
MORT- also one of the most 
GAGE 6s efficiently operated. 


With costs running at 
10 cents a pound, and production at around 
30 million pounds annually, the company 
is in position to earn a gross of 2 mil- 
lions, which should easily cover the $100,- 
000 or less required for interest payments 
on this issue. 

The bonds are a first lien on the com- 
pany’s lands and plants, carried on the 
books at around 18 million, or fourteen 
times the amount outstanding. Following 
these bonds are 2% millions of 8% de- 
bentures, and following those 18 millions 
(par value) of common stock, selling in 
the market at around 5.4 millions. The 
conversion privilege is for the time being 
worthless, as it provides for an exchange 
into stock at 100, present price being 30. 

From 1913 to 1918 the interest on Gran- 
by’s debt was earned anywhere from 3.4 
to 80.9 times over, and it was only the 
disturbed copper situation following the 
armistice that temporarily cut into Gran- 
by’s earning power. The bond market 
broke badly at the same time, and Granby 
bonds, in common with all the others, 
were forced down to unusually low levels. 
They did not recover as well as others 
because of the temporary eclipse suffered 
by the company in consequence of shut- 
down, changes in operating policies, aban- 
donment of several mines and a smelter, 
installation of a new equipment, etc., all 
of which cost money and did not show 
results immediately. 


By this time Granby’s earning power 
appears to have been built up again, and 
it is probable that its bonds will sell on a 
relatively lower yield basis as improve- 
ment becomes more apparent. In view 
of the small amount of the bonds out- 
standing, and their good cover in asset 
values, and under normal conditions 
in earnings, they appear cheap at pre- 
vailing prices around 88 as a second- 
grade bond investment. 


STANDARD This issue is well se- 
GAS & ELEC. cured by the deposit of 
CONV. 6s 7.2 millions’ worth of 


bonds of subsidiary 
companies and by stock amounting to 22 
millions, the total being nearly five times 
the par value of the issue. It is preceded 
by 6.5 millions of secured bonds and fol- 
lowed by 15.3 of notes the bulk of which 
are due in 1935. Still further down are 
17 millions of preferred stock and 10.6 of 
common. 

Only twice in the past eight years has 
the company failed to earn its full inter- 
est charges twice over or better, and in 
these two years it earned them 1.97 times, 
in 1918, and 1.83 in 1914. As these years 
include the war and post-war boom pe- 
riods, which were especially difficult ones 
for the public utilities, it is evident that 
the company has little to fear from the 
present period of inflation. 

The bonds are redeemable at 105 and 
interest on any interest date at 30 days’ 
notice, and are convertible at 110 into the 
preferred stock. As the latter is sell- 
ing around its par of $50, at which it 
yields 8%, this privilege has no value at 
the present time, but should the yield 
basis of Standard Gas & Electric pre- 
ferred ever sink to 7%, which is not un- 
likely, the price would rise to 57. On 

(Please turn to page 1042) 








Description 
Convertible 


Company 


& CHEMICAL CoRP. 2 ‘Sipsiiary's 


GRANBY CONS. MNG., { Ist Mtge. 
SMELT. & POWER CO. Convertible 6s 


COLUMBIA 


GAS & ELECTRIC CO. Ist Mtge. 5s 





STANDARD 
GAS & ELECTRIC CO. \ Sinking Fund 6s 
TENNESSEE COPPER r Mtge. Conv. 6s 


RECORDS OF FOUR GOOD SHORT-TERM SECURITIES 


Amount Total 
Maturity Outstanding Capitalization 
} Dec. 1, 1926 $6,095,000 $52,784,600 
. Nov. 1, 1925 1,141,500 ‘10,672,212 
} May 1, 1928 1,455,000 21,955,420 
} Jan. 1, 1927 14,263,000 66,879,868 


* No figures available; indications higher than 1921. 


--Times Interest Earned—,Current Yield to 
1920 1921 1922 Price Maturity 


2.46 2.76 3.03 99 6.32 


Def. 3.01 ° 100 6.00 


Def. 0.52 0.58 88 9.04 


6.73 5.93 8.25 96 6.15 
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BOND LIST IRREGULAR 


High Grade Bonds Sag to Lower 

Levels—Speculative Issues Also Lose 

Ground—Oil and Sugars Steady to 
Higher. 


rMNWE outstanding factor during the last 
r two weeks was the Government's 
offer of Treasury certificates. A 
ry significant indication of the firmer 
end of money rates was the fact that 
ese were offered at a 444% interest rate 
hereas the previous issue was on a 4% 
isis. Naturally this found reflection in 
1e market for high grade bonds. All 
Government loans were slightly lower and 
ere were one and two point reactions in 
me of the high grade bonds. The action 
‘ the market for the past two months 
ould indicate that the high grade issues 
ive reached their high level and the 
reater commercial demand for funds and 
gher interest rates may be a bar to any 
urther advance. 
The halt in the stock market and its 
ymewhat reactionary tendency also halted 
the advance in the speculative bond issues. 
he market for this character of securi- 
es will naturally follow more closely the 
end in stocks, but the surface movements 
t this time are merely fluctuations with 
o effect on the main trend. As an illus- 
ation, while the St. L. & S. F. adjust- 
rent 6s lost 1% points, the income 6s 
howed a small advance during the period. 
Vith car loadings continuing to break all 
ecords for this season of the year, which 
; bound to find reflection in more favor- 
ible railroad earnings statements, it would 
eem that the speculative railroad issues 
ave not yet discounted opportunities for 
profit and this department still offers a 
10t unattractive field for the funds of the 
nvestor who is willing to incur a certain 
neasure of risk for the sake of the gener- 
tus return and opportunity for apprecia- 
tion in principal. 


Some Features 


An outstanding advance in the specu- 
lative industrial list was a 3 point rise in 
Marland Oil Company 8s, with warrants 
attached, this being in line with the ad- 
vance in the price of the stock, Punta 
Allegre Sugar Company 7s, also advanced 
6% points in line with a 7 point advance 
in the stock. Otherwise, there was very 
little of interest in the industrial bond list. 

In the foreign bond department, the 
tone was steady, due to the feeling that 
the French occupation of the Ruhr is 
gradually bringing about a situation which 
makes a settlement of the problem an 
sarly probability. The French Govern- 
ment issues advanced fractionally and the 
Department of Seine 7s rallied from 8414 
to above 86. The Paris-Lyons-Mediter- 
ranian 6s, which had declined to 70, rallied 
to 72%. City of Christiania 8s advanced 
from around 110 to 112. The Mexican 
issues were steady, making no response 
to the arrangements under way for de- 
posit of coupons :_ these issues under the 
plan entered into with the Government 
bondholders sometime ago looking for- 
ward to resumption of interest payments 
on these obligations. 
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BOND BUYERS’ GUIDE 


HIGH GRADE 


(For Income Only) 
Non-Callable Bonds: 


ee cr Cs 1 Ce. cccnccesnenesenees (b). 
Canadian Northern Debenture 6%s, 1946............ or 
Great Northern Genl. 7s, 1936. .............cceeeeees | ee 
New York Central Rfid. and Imp. 5s, 2013............ ” 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 6%s, 1936........... OF 
ey ee Oe, OD, Bc ccccccccscsctees CB). cc 
Bush Terminal Buildings 5s, 1960..... eevecceccccces | ae 

Callable Bonds: 
Armour & Co. of Del. Ist 5%s, 1943..............- 
Armour & Co. Real Estate 4%4s, 1939..............- PD cese 
Canadian General Electric deb. 6s, 1942............ oo 
Duqucsne Light i Sh aca cceaseeceeescocesses Eibccse 
Philadelphia Company 6s, 1944. ...........0.0+0+ ccceGEPcces 

Short-Term Bonds: 
B. & O., Pitts. J. & M. Div. 1st mtg. 314s, 1925......(b).... 
B. & O., Southwest Div. Ist mtg. 3%s, 1925......... (b).... 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5s, 1926. ..... 2.2... sce eeuee (a).... 
Seuthern Paciie come. Ge, BOG. ccccccccccccccscccecs (a).... 
ee OO GN, UE, onc cnanceseeceveeesesese (b).... 
Dominion of Canada Internal 54s, 1927............. (d).... 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada 5s, 1925......... CE) ccc 
Aluminum Company of America 7s, 1925............ (a).... 
Central Leather Co. Ist Se, 1085. ........ccccccscees (c).... 
Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 5%s, 1925............ Bdeecce 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co Ist 5s, 1927.........++. 43} 

MIDDLE GRADE 
(For Income and Profit) 

Railroads: 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ist 5s, 1938............ (e).ce 
Baltimore & Ohio Ist mtg. 4s, 1948............6.565 (b).... 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv. 5s, 1946...........-.00055 TP ccce 
a, Oi 2 ee, SS ; nn ccceevnnensonsaneeceoes So 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Gen, 5s, 1951............ CS) vce 
Kansas City Southern Rfd. and Imp. 5s, 1950......... eee 
g Missouri, Kansas & Texas Prior Lien 5s..........- (c) 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 64s, 1931... (a).... 


Missouri Pacific Ist and Rfd. Gs, 1949............ oclboees 
N O. & N. E. Rfd. and Imp. 4%s, 1952............ ao 
oe, Tie GS i ee EE Ne GR, Ec ccccccocescscecce (a).... 
Weesenm DGS SSC Ge, We ccccccccevocccesoscess 
Industrials: 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Ist 6s, 1953............ (a).... 
Computing Tabulating & Recording 6s, 1941......... (b).... 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 8s, 1941............. -(c). 

B. F. Goodrich Ist 6148, 1047. .........cccccccecess (b).... 
International Mercantile Marine 6s, 1941............. TPs ese 
Sinclair First Lien and Col. 7s, 1937 bisvaeeeoneses OR 
South Porto Rico Ist Mtg. and Col. 7s, 1941......... (b).... 
U. S. Rubber 5s, 1947.. .. a eit eat inhehh em eeienee’ a 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Ist 7s, 1947.............+ desee 
Weees & Ga, BSS GR, Betic cccccccccccecccccsesesces Piesees 

Public Utilities: 

Dominion Power & Transmission Ist 5s, 1932........ (a).... 
Denver Gas & Elec. Ist and Rfid. 5s, 1951............ 
Havana Elec. Ry. Light & Power 5s, 1954........... (a). cee 
Northern States Power 5s, 1941... ........-.seeeeee: (b). 


Pacific Gas & Elec. Genl. and Rfd. 5s, 1942.......... eo 


Public Service Corporation of N. J. 5s, 1959. . 
Utah Power & Light 5s, 1944......... oe 
United Fuel Gas Gs, 1936..............+.++- ee 
American Works & Elect. Corp. Col. 5s, 1934......... 
SPECULATIVE 
(For Income and Profit) 






Railroads: 
Chicago Great Western Ist 4s, 1959...........ee005- 
Erie Genl. Lien 4s, 1996. . Ohh eCC en Eenee’ 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul conv. 5s, 2014........ 


Iowa Central Ist Mtg. A, Den enensoouncescesecess 
Missouri Pacific Genl. Mtg. 4s, 1975............++++ 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Adj. Mtg. 5s, 1967...... 
&. Louis & San Francisco Adj. Mtg. 6s, 1955 ‘ 
Rock Island, Louisiana & Arkansas Ist 4}4s, 1934 
Southern Railway Genl. Mtg. 4s, 1956.......... 


Western Maryland Ist Mtg. 4s, 1952..........++++- : 
Industrials : 
American Writing Paper Co 6s, 1989...........++++ 
American Cotton Oil Co. 5s, 1931]........eeeeeeeeee = Soe 
Cuba Came Sugar 7s, 1980... .. 2... cecscececcceeneee c).. 
Chile Copper Co. Gs, 1982. ......eseeeees eccoeseees (b).. 
Public Utilities: 
Chicago Railways Ist 5s, 1927.......... ecccccccccese (a).... 
Hudson & Manhattan Rfid. 6s, 1087... ........55005> aces 
Interboro Rapid Transit 5s, 1966. .........seeseee Sa 
Third Avenue Railway Rfid. 4s, 1960.............0+++ Poses 
Virginia Railway & Power 5s, 1934...........++5++: CaP ccce 





% This represents the number of times interest on the companies’ entire outstanding 





86% 


funded debt was earned, based on earnings during the last five years. 


was fully covered. 


* Principal and interest guaranteed by Dominion of Canada. 


t Callable in 1936. 
(a) Lowest denom., $1,000. 
(d) Lowest 


(b) Lowest denom., $500. 
denom., $50. g When issued. 


(c) Lowest denom., $100. 





Int. earned 


% on en- 
Apx. tire funded 
Yield debt 
5.90 1.95 
5.60 . 
6.00 3.40 
5.30 1.60 
5.70 8.40 
5.60 5.00 
5.90 1.71 
5.80 5.00 
5.80 <n 
5.90 4.40 
5.70 3.40 
6.00 3.50 
6.80 0.82 
6.50 0.82 
6.25 sae 
5.70 2.50 
5.40 2.25 
5.30 
5.50 2.87 
5.50 a 
5.50 0.91 
6.20 any 
6.25 4.15 
5.75 1.40 
5.90 0.82 
5.60 1.40 
6.25 2.45 
6.70 2.20 
6.25 2.00 
6.50 1.10 
6.15 2.00 
6.25 0.90 
6.00 2.72 
6.70 1.60 
6.70 2.67 
6.25 2.25 
6.18 5.50 
7.10 9.50 
6.40 3.65 
7.25 4.00 
6.97 3.70 
6.93 5.50 
5.90 2.35 
7.25 1.20 
6.00 2.10 
6.50 2.37 
6.00 3.99 
6.20 4.53 
6.00 1.80 
5.90 2.25 
6.10 1.78 
6.00 1.80 
6.35 7.10 
7.20 1.80 
8.10 0.60 
8.42 0.70 
7.30 0.85 
8.60 0.80 
6.90 0.90 
8.25 aaa 
8.10 2.20 
7.40 nase 
6.40 2.00 
7.25 0.70 
75 1.90 
11.70 . 
8.60 1.80 
5.85 3.80 
9.60 1.08 
6.40 1.80 
7.30 1.60 
7.00 1.20 
6.75 190 


Interest on this issue 


t Callable in 1951. 
































Rails Now Compared With 1916 


Do Present Earnings Justify Present Prices— 


Some Reasons Why the Rails Have Held Back 


O group of se- 
curities offers a 


more striking 


contrast than the 
rails in the relation 
of present earning 


power and prices to 
that existing in the 
most prosperous years 
prior to and during 
This fact is graphically illus- 





the war. 
trated by the accompanying comparative 
table. 


Explanation of the Table 


The purpose of this comparison is to 
show how fallacious is the argument that 
railroad securities have fully discounted 
their improved earnings and bright out- 
look. In taking the average earnings for 
1913, 1916 and 1917, the writer has drawn 
a picture of the three best years and 
in working out the percentage of earn- 
ings to the high prices of 1916, he has 
taken the best of these years. In but few 
instances are current earnings running at 
a smaller percentage of prices than in 
1916 and in many instances at a consid- 
erably higher percentage. As for prices, 
with the exception of eight roads, Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, Southern Pacific, 
Louisville & Nashville, Atchison, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, St. Louis Southwestern, 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis and IIli- 
nois Central, all the rails included in the 
table are selling well below their 1916 
high prices. None of the above roads, 
however, can be said to have fully dis- 
counted their increased earning power. 

In the case of Southern Pacific, it is 
now selling 10 points below the high of 
1916, but if the value of the segregated 
oil properties were included, the stock 
would be selling at over $120 a share. 
The present 6% dividend is not only 
well secured, but the possibilities for 
a higher disbursement are good and 
at the present price of $93 a share, the 
stock is an attractive purchase. 

Louisville & Nashville is selling slight- 
ly higher than in 1916, but only recently 
a 624%4% stock dividend was paid and an 
official statement made that if earnings 
continue as good as last year, the new 5% 
dividend will be increased. It is almost 
a certainty that this year’s earnings will 
exceed those of last year, so that there 
can be little doubt as to the trend of this 
stock. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, Illinois Central and 
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St. Louis Southwestern are all earning 
more than ever before and, therefore, that 
much closer to higher dividends. The 
first two roads could easily maintain a 
higher dividend and as for “Cotton Belt,” 
it is in probably the best position of any 
of the Southwestern carriers to begin pay- 
ments on the common. As for the balance 
of the securities, they are earning on an 
average of 11% more on their market 
price than in the best previous year. 


Another Method of Comparison 


In comparing these roads in terms of 
actual alignment of 1916 prices and earn- 
ings with those of today, an even more 
interesting picture is obtained. The ma- 
jority are earning more than ever be- 
fore and the balance are close enough to 
their 1916 showings to justify as high a 
price as was then recorded. 

New York Central, for example, is 
earning at the annual rate of over $12.00 
a share in its capital stock, excluding the 
undistributed equity in earnings of sub- 
sidiaries, and the stock is selling 17 points 
below the high prices of 1916. An early 
increase of the dividend to at least 6% 
and possibly 7% is anticipated. Under 
the latter condition, this stock is 
entitled to sell at least as high as in 
1916. 

Comparisons of this kind can be made 
throughout the entire list and in many in- 
stances considerably wider spreads found 
existing. 


The Southwestern Roads 


In this group will be found the roads 
earning the largest percentage on their 
current market price and, as they are all 
low-priced issues, they rank among the 
best speculations, especially for those of 
limited means. 

St. Louis & Southwestern has shown 
the most consistent earning power of 
any of these roads and, in the writer’s 
opinion, has excellent speculative pos- 
sibilities. 

The showing of ’Frisco in January was 
abnormally ‘large and, even with a con- 
tinuance of good traffic, it is hardly likely 
that earnings will be maintained at the an- 
nual rate of over $15 a share on the com- 
mon, but indications are that they will be 
suffcently good to warrant a substantial 
rise in the stock. 

Among other low-priced rails which 
should continue to earn good-sized bal- 





ances on their junior stocks are: South 
ern Railway, Baltimore & Ohio, Pér 
Marquette, and Kansas City Southern. 


Interest Rates 


It may be argued by students of s« 
curity values that the difference in interest 
rates in 1916, compared with those of to 
day, has much to do with the lower in 
vestment rating of railroad stocks. All! 
else being equal, it is true that these 
stocks should sell below their 1916 levels 
in order to give a return commensurate 
with higher money rates. Throughout 
1916, time money and commercial paper 
ranged between 3% and 334%. Today, 
the rediscount* rate of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank is 444% and time money is 
quoted at 5%4% for all maturities. A 
glance at the following table will show 
how closely the yield on standard rails 
has kept pace with the fluctuations in 
money rates, and if this were the only 
consideration, it would be true that there 
is nothing particularly attractive in th« 
group at this time, but -the scales ar 
heavily overbalanced on the upward sid 
because of the splendid earnings of th 
past few months and the indications of 
a record volume of traffic for many 
months to come. 


COMPARISON OF YIELDS OF STANDARD 
INVESTMENT RAILS 


Name of Present 


Bond 1916 Price Yield Price Yield 
Union Pacific. ..153% 6.5% 141 7.1% 
AQChICOR ..ccces 108% 5.5% 103 5.8% 
Great Northern. .127% 5.5% 77 6.5% 
Atl. Coast Line.126 5.6% 119 5.9% 
Pennsylvania ... 5.0% 46% 64% 
N. Y. Central. ..114% 44% 97% 5.1% 


What Has Held the Rails Back? 


A perfectly natural question would be, 
“Why are the rails so sluggish—why 
haven't they shared in the more rapid rise 
of industrials?” 

In the opinion of the writer, the main 
reasons for lack of any substantial ad- 
vances since the first of the year has been 
the fear of adverse government legisla- 
tion and the belief that there would be 
no possibilities of increased dividends be- 
cause of this, and the effect of such action 
on the labor group. 

Railread officials have also had much 
to do with the unusual amount of pes- 
simism that has pervaded financial circles 
and the investing public because of their 
continuous plea of railroad poverty. Rome 
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not built in a day nor will the rails 
live down the “terms” applied to them 
over night. 
Present Outlook 
As this issue goes to press railroad 
earrings for the month of February will 
be coming in. Excellent results should be 
reported despite the -fact that weather 
concitions were bad. Car loadings for the 
morth broke all previous records for that 
period of the year. Net operating results 
should be substantially in excess of Feb- 
ruary, 1922. Car loadings for the first 
three weeks of March continued to break 
all previous records. Storms, floods and 
heavy snowfalls placed heavy additional 
expenses on many of the roads which will 
detract somewhat from the final showing, 
but with volume of traffic increasing as 
spring approaches some exceptional state- 
ments are anticipated in the coming 
months. 
ie anthracite coal roads, in particular 
appear to be coming into their own at 
las This group of carriers has been 
wo: king under particularly severe handi- 
cap». Firstly, the coal strike resulted in 
a famine of traffic during the months when 
the were prepared to handle it and when 
the strike finally was settled the require- 
merits for coal were so heavy that embar- 
goes had to be placed on the more lucra- 
tive class of fall and winter traffic. Then 
to make matters worse the shopmen’s 
strike lasted longer on these roads than 
in other sections of the country, result- 
ing in the deterioration of a large per- 
centage of the equipment and making it 





slogan— 


prosperity. 


your friends—the more the better. 
few minutes. 





RAILROAD SECURITY HOLDERS TAKE NOTICE! 


I agree with Richard D. Wyckoff, Editor of THE MAGAZINE OF 
WALL STREET, that every investor in railroad stocks, every holder of an 
insurance policy and every Savings Bank depositor should help spread the 


STOP NAGGING THE RAILROADS! 


because the prosperity of this country is largely bound up in its transpor- 
tation systems, and therefore those who are attempting to make political 
capital by attacking the railroads are undermining the present period of 


If you agree with me, have this postal written to at least three of 
Your stenographer can do this in a 











physically impossible to handle the traffic 
of the past few months at a normal cost. 
All of these adverse factors have about 
spent their fire and, beginning with the 
month of March, such roads as Erie, 
Delaware & Hudson, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western and Central of New 
Jersey, should show decided improvement 
in operating results. A heavy volume of 
business exists and it only remains for 
these carriers to bring their expense ac- 
counts back to normal to enjoy one of the 
most prosperous years in their history. 
The anthracite roads were not included 
in the accompanying table because the 
above mentioned conditions make a com- 
parison of the past few months’ earnings 
impossible with that of 1916. If esti- 
mates for the current year were based 
on actual earnings for the four months 


ended January 3lst, 1923, the results 
would give a highly inaccurate picture of 
what’s ahead. In the writer’s opinion 
Delaware & Hudson, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western and Central of New 
Jersey will earn their dividends in full 
this year and Erie a substantial balance 
for its preferred stocks. Delaware & 
Hudson as a 9% stock selling around 
$116% is one of the most attractive of 
the seasoned dividend-paying rails and 
Erie first and second preferred, selling 
at $19 and $13 a share, respectively, ex- 
cellent speculations. Not only should 
operations from railroad transportation 
for the latter road show material im- 
provement for the balance of the year, 
but income from its large coal subsidiary 
should increase considerably over last year 
(Please turn to page 1027) 















COMPARISON OF PRE-WAR RAIL EARNINGS AND PRICES WITH THOSE OF TODAY 

a Average No. of 

Earnings Times 

Per Share -~Per Cent of, Present 

of com. --Est. Earn. Per—, - — —Range of Stock Prices—— ~——\ Earningsto Divs. Are 

i (1913, 1916 Share of Common 1916 1922 Current Prices Being 

Eastern District: & 1917) 1922 b19 High Low High Low Price 1916 1923 «= Earned 

| - Be Central eeeseces $11.50 $7.60 $12.20 $1144 $100% $101% $724 $98". j9.9 12.4 1.7 

Pennsylvania ........ 4. 5.43 6.90 60 55 4934 33% 46% 8.7 148 2.3 

| Bituminous Coal District: 

Baltimore & Ohio... .. 6.05 1.55 19.80 96 81% 60% 33% 54 7.4 36.6 ° 

Chesapeake & Ohio... 9.55 8.10 13.3% 71 58 79 74 17.2 18.0 3.3 

Norfo & Western... 14.45 10.95 £11.00 147% 114 125% 96 114 12.1 10.0 1.6 

wececceccece 10.40 3.00 12.50 115% 75% 87% 71 73 9.0 15.8 34 

Central District: 

Illinois Central....... 12.00 16.25 17.80 109 7s 9934 115% 97% 115 14.6 15.5 2.5 

Pere Marquette. ...... “sone 5.50 10.70 h36 34 12 4055 19 39 ese 27.4 s 
Southern District: 

Southern Railway.... 6.55 3.30 7.70 3634 18 285 17% 34 19.1 22.6 , 

Atlantic Coast Line... 13.50 16.20 19.40 126 1065; 124% 83 121 11.4 16.0 2.8 

Louisville & Nashville. 19.80 16.00 11.85 140 121% 144% 108 145 17.0 c18.1 24 
South Western District: 

Chic., R. I. & Pacific.. 4.90 g6.00 £3.00 h38'2 16 50 301, 36 j14.0 5.5 s 

St. Louis-San Fran 2.40 .90 15.05 h26 5s 12 3234 20% 26 )18.0 58.0 ° 

Mo., Kan. & Texas 1.40 1.90 e2.00 22 3% 19% y 16 , 12.5 bd 

| St. Louis ‘estern. 10.20 6.75 11.60 32, 16 367% 20% 34 23.1 94.0 s 
Kan. City Southern. .. 4.20 2.65 6.85 32% 23% 3014 17 24 12.1 28.5 ° 

Missouri Pacific. ... ... 3.20 oc £2.00 h34 19% 25% 15% 18 jl9. 11.1 bg 

North Western District: 

Northern Pacific. ..... 10.50 5.80 5.70 118% 108 9034 73 80 9.1 7.1 11 
Great Northern. ...... 10.65 5.00 7.50 127% 115 957 70% 78 8.7 9.6 1.6 
Chic. & North West... 11.17 5.00 05.50 1347 123 95% 59 85 9.9 64 11 
Minn., St. P.4S.S. M.. 11.65 400 15.00 180 116 75 55 72 10.1 20.8 3.7 

Transcontinental Lines: 
Union Pacific......... 16.65 11.85 11.50 153 34 12934 1544 125 141 11.6 8.1 1.1 
Southern Pacific . . 418.70 9.00 ¢8.50 104) 94% 96% 78% 93 412.5 9.1 14 
Atchison ....... 11.95 11.70 19.00 1087 100% 105 91% 104 11.8 18.2 3.1 
Canadian Pacific . 13.40 11.70 e11.50 183% 162 151% 119% 147 6.5 8.0 11 
a These three years represent the best in railroad history. e On the basis of earnings for four months ended Jan. 81st, 19238. 
b Estimates are based on operations for first month of the year with f Not based on any actual carnings. 
full allowance made for the month's heavy traffic, and 60-50 division with g On the 6% 2nd preferred. 
Government when earnings exceeded 594% on the invested capital. h Prices for 1917 alone. Roads reorganized in 1916. 
c On the basis of the increased capitalization. j On the basis of 1917 earnings and prices. 
d Earnings include income from oil properties which have since been * These stocks do not pay dividends. 
segregated. 
ee 
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What Railroad Preferred Stocks Offer 


Some Excellent Speculative Investment Opportuni- 


ties—How an Average Yield of 7% May Be Obtained 


OR investors who are partial to 

sound securities with a mild specula- 

tive flavor, many of the preferred 
stock issues in the railroad field will be 
found an acceptable medium of invest- 
ment. Such stocks, as a group, have par- 
ticipated comparatively little in the rising 
security market, now of nearly two years’ 
duration and, therefore, do not contain the 
speculative risks attached to other classes 
of securities which have doubled or trebled 
in value. 


Stocks vs. Bonds 


Railroad preferred issues probably offer 
better speculative investment opportuni- 
ties than may be found at this time in 
railroad bonds, as a group. The bond 
section of the market has already given 
indication that it has passed the peak and, 
aside from a number of individual issues 
—mostly in the speculative group—there 
is not likely to be any important demon- 
stration in favor of higher prices in the 
bond group, at least as long as money con- 
ditions do not show signs of material im- 
provement. Most high-grade railroad 
bonds cannot be secured at any better 
than a 5% yield basis, at a maximum. 
On the other hand, there are many 
high-grade railroad preferreds (see 
table) that yield considerably in excess 
of 6%. 

Both classes, for practical purposes, 
offer identical features by way of safety 
of income and principal and since in this 
sense there is not much to choose between 
them, there is apparently no reason why 
the average investor should not switch out 
of his high-grade railroad bonds into cor- 
respondingly high-grade railroad pre- 
ferreds. The same is true of the middle- 
grade groups in this field although, it may 
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be admitted, there are probably just about 
as many good speculative investment op- 
portunities in speculative railroad bonds 
as there are in speculative railroad pre- 
ferred stocks. 

The accompanying list, taken outright 
from the Preferred Stock Guide, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, contains 
about as good a list of this type of issue 
as can be assembled. It will be observed 
that even the high-grade rails given in 
this list offer exceptionally fine yields, 
averaging about 614% which is better than 
what could be had from an equally good 
group of industrial preferreds. The next 
group, the middle-grade investments, can 
be had on a better than 7% basis which 
is a good deal better than the average 
yield obtainable from typical middle-grade 
investments among either industrial or 
public utility preferred stocks. The spec- 
ulative preferreds, of course, offer a very 
high average yield of about 7.6%. 


How It Would Work Out 


Should the investor purchase ten shares 
apiece of each of the stocks listed on the 
table, he would receive 110 shares costing 
him $8,650 based on prices quoted. For 
this he would receive an annual income 
of $605, or about 7% on his money. His 
funds would be well-diversified with the 
practical elimination of risk and, alto- 
gether, for the average purposes it would 
make a very fair and acceptable means 
of investment, with possibilities of higher 
prices thrown in. This latter remark is 
made advisedly for it must be apparent 
that the steady improvement of railroad 
earnings as noted this year will sooner or 
later be reflected in the preferred shares 
of railroads as well as the common stock. 











SOME ATTRACTIVE RAILROAD PREFERRED STOCKS 
HIGH - GRADE 
Dividend 
Div'd Yield tTimes 
Rate Price (%) Earned 
Chicago & Northern (n.c.) participating............ $7.00 $118 5.9 6.3 
Chesapeake & Ohio (c.) convertible..............+. 6.50 104 6.2 *6.6 
Colorado & Southern (n.c.) first...........66000005 4.00 60 6.6 6.2 
Banger & Aseestesk (6.)..cccccccccscccccccccccesce 7.00 93 7.5 2.5 
Avg. 6.55 
MIDDLE - GRADE 
Baltimore & aX (n.c. )s Lebneniunesnanekesentseanwe 4.00 60 6.6 - 
Pheteburgh &@ W. Va. (6.)....ccccccsccccsccccevees 6.00 89 6.6 2.0 
Chicago, R. I. & Parise de i es che eee 7.00 95 7.4 2.2 
Colorado & Southern (n.c.) second...........+.+e08 4.00 52 7.7 7.2 
Avg. 7.07 
SPECULATIVE 
Dominoes Baiaay CRS.) occccccccccccccccesseceses 5.00 69 7.2 2.9 
ED PEED TE De ecccccccccvcceeeccececesecece 5.00 67 7.5 3.0 
St. Louis Southwestern (n.c.).........00seeeeeeees 5.00 61 8.1 1.4 
Avg. 7.6 
Total cost if ten shares of each stock are purchased........... $8,650 
ee ey Oe SS SI oh oo as-00 6 cbse wee cbeescecosces . 7.00% 
(n.c.) Non-cumulative. (c.) Cumulative. * Average past three years. { Earnings 
average past six years. 




















If, after a year’s time, the average 
railroad preferred stock is only 5 points 
higher than the current levels this would 
add $5 a share value to the 110 shares 
purchased or about $550. Adding this 
sum to $605, the amount received in divi- 
dends, the accrual to the investor would 
be a total of $1,155 or, on the $8,650 in- 
vestment, a return of about 1344%, which 
would be very fair, indeed. Of course, 
even this is not a particularly attractive 
return to those speculatively minded, but 
the recommendations contained in this ar- 
ticle are intended for those who wish to 
invest, at the same time placing them- 
selves in a position to benefit from a pos- 
sible rise in the market value, and not 
for those who desire an outright specu- 
lation. 


Special Recommendations 


For those who wish to make individual 
selections of the stocks listed on the table, 
the following are specially recommended : 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, Southern 
Railway, Pere Marquette and St. Louis 
Southwestern. These roads are earning 
at the following rates on their common 
stocks at the present time: 


Per Share 
Current Earnings 
Name of Road: on Com. St 


Chesapeake & Ohio............ $13.85 


Baltimore & Ohio............:. 19.80 
Pittsburgh & W. Va. ......... 6.00 
Ny aaa nti dle-weicien 7.00 
2k ee ere 10.70 
St. Louis Southwestern........ 11.60 


Inasmuch as the above represent ear 
ings on the common shares of the respec 
tive companies after all charges, including 
preferred dividends, it will be seen ther 
can be no question as to the current ability 
of the roads named to cover charges ap- 
plicable to dividends on their senior stock 
issues. 

Furthermore, it is to be anticipated that 
these high earnings which will eventually 
be reflected in enhancement of the com 
mon shares of the above companies will 
find a proportionately favorable reflection 
in the future action of their preferred 
stocks. In other words, it is unlikely that 
railroad common shares will advance with- 
out sympathetically affecting preferred 
stocks, which are senior to them. It is 
for that reason, therefore, that investors 
can reasonably look forward to market 
appreciation in the issues listed above. 
But, disregarding the factor of profit, the 
high yield obtainable at current prices 
makes this group an excellently attractive 
one at the present time to those who want 
a good return on their money, without 
waiving the element of security. 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. 





Light Dawns for Junior Bondholders 


Long Hard Road Nearly At End For 
Company — Stockholders Must Wait 


operation, the St. Paul’s operating 
ratio was 87% and the balance avail- 

ible for interest charges was only 7.8 mil- 
lions. This figure compares with 188 
nillions annually required to meet its bond 
nterest, so that it was necessary to dip 
into surplus to the extent of 11 million. 

Last year somewhat better results were 
ybtained. The operating ratio was re- 
luced to 82.5% and, aided by an increase 
n gross revenues, net operating income 
rose to 13.2 millions. Estimating other 
ncome, unfortunately a very negligible 
tem, at one million, the deficit after 
harges will amount to about 4.5 millions 
or 1922. 

This practice of annually drawing upon 
ilready depleted liquid reserves to pay in- 
terest on funded debt cannot long con- 
tinue. The future solvency of the road 
s dependent upon its ability to cover at 
no distant date its total fixed charges. 
Current resources are now about equal to 
current liabilities and any further drain 
upon them would inevitably precipitate 
financial difficulties. 


|: 1921, the first full year of private 


Prospects for 1923 


Barring unforeseen contingencies, the 
current year should show a surplus after 
interest charges in place of the annual 
deficits which have become so regular in 
their appearance. There seems to be no 
reason to doubt that in 1923 our railroads 
will handle a record tonnage. Car-loading 
figures for the early months and the ac- 
tivity of all our basic industries give 
ample support to this theory. 

In January, the St. Paul showed a tre- 
mendous increase in gross revenues. In 
the corresponding period of 1922, they 
amounted to 10.8 millions while in the 
first month of this year the total rose to 
14.4 millions. Net operating income was 
1.8 millions, in striking contrast to a defi- 
cit of $466,000 in January, 1922. This re- 
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markable improvement indicates that the 
St. Paul has finally turned the corner and 
subsequent months will probably reflect a 
similar change for the better. The com- 
pany is at least on the road to recovery, 
although complete restoration to health 
will prove a tedious and lengthy process. 
The outlook appears incomparably more 
encouraging than it has at any time dur- 
ing the last few years. 

The bond issues of the St. Paul fall 
naturally into two classes. Eliminating 
small divisional issues, there are the bonds 
secured by the General Mortgage, and 
those protected by the General & Refund- 
ing Mortgage. The General Mortgage is 
substantially a first lien on all of the old 
St. Paul system, while the General & Re- 
funding Mortgage covers the same mile- 
age as a second lien. 

The three bonds coming under the se- 
nior mortgage, all maturing in 1989, are 
to be considered safe investments irrespec- 
tive of whatever developments occur. 
They are a first lien on the heart of the 
system and are reorganization proof. If 
a readjustment ever became necessary 
they could not be forced to relinquish 
any part of either the principal or inter- 
est on their bonds in return for some ju- 
The yield at present quo- 


5.55%, but these 


nior security. 
tations is only about 
bonds are entitled to a high rating 

The bonds now secured by the General 
& Refunding Mortgage vary in maturity 
from the Gold 4s of 1925 to the General 
& Refunding 4%4s and Conv. 5s maturing 
in 2014. As far as claim upon the prop- 
erty goes they all occupy precisely the 
same position and the wide diversity in 
yield is solely due to the difference in the 
number of years that the various issues 
have to run. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound First 4s of 1949, which constitute 
an absolute first lien on this extension, 
are to be classed in the same general 











Secured by General Mortgage: 


Secured by General & Refunding Mortgage: 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Debenture 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Gold 4s.. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Ist 4s 





ST. PAUL BONDS 


HIGH-GRADE 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Gen. Gold 4s.......... 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Gen. Gold $%s........ 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Gen. Gold 4%s........ 


SPECULATIVE 


Paul Gen. & Ref. 4%s..... 
Paul Gen. & Ref. Conv. 5s.. 


Paul Convertible 4¥%s...... 


Maturity Price Yield 
1989 73 5.55% 
1989 64 5.55% 
1989 80% 5.62° 
2014 61 7.40% 
2014 68 7.35% 
ee 1934 62% 9.50% 
1932 66 10.30% 
chineeeeess 1925 81 14.40% 
edlimeime i 1949 64 7.00% 
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category as regards safety as the above. 
When a piece of property is bonded to 


the very limit the mere fact that an obli- 
gation is a first mortgage does not make 
it invulnerable to attack in the event that 
disaster occurs. Although there are only 
26 million Puget First 4s outstanding in 
the hands of the public, there are 
155 millions pledged under the General & 
Refunding Mortgage, making a total issue 
of approximately 181 millions on 2,289 
miles of road. This is at the rate of 
about $80,000 per mile which is exceed- 
ingly high for a property with a relatively 
low traffic density. 

The St. Paul cannot entirely retain its 
former credit standing under existing con- 
ditions. Under the present scale of rates 
and operating costs fixed charges are 
bound to absorb a high percentage of in- 
come. The funded debt, although not ex- 
cessive, is larger in proportion to earning 
power than in the case of the other north- 
western systems. We cannot conclude 
otherwise than that a return to the de- 
gree of prosperity formerly enjoyed is 
out of the question for a long time to 
come. 

There is a vast difference, however, be- 
tween the record that the St. Paul has 
made during the last several years and 
what it may reasonably be expected to 
achieve from now on. Although in lean 
years the margin over charges is not like 
ly to be great, with a normal volume of 
traffic and a slight reduction in the operat- 
ing ratio a substantial surplus can be 
earned. 

A ponderous weight now hanging over 

(Please turn to page 1029) 
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Money, Credit and Business 





Linking Up Commodity Situations 
With Security Prices 


And Forecasting Price Outlook By Groups 
By JAMES H. FORSYTHE 


T is an old piece of Wall Street wisdom that 
stock-market prices forecast several months in 
advance the action of business and of commodi- 

ties. It is no less true, however, that commodity 
situations in turn are the fundamental things be- 
hind security prices. Many’s the poor investor 
who was made to realize this by holding rail or 
copper or public utility stocks in the 1920 market. 
He may have been right on the short trend, and 
on the long trend, and on the market as a whole, 
but he was wrong on the particular class of stocks 
he was holding. He paid the penality by seeing 
his stocks go down and down, while everything 
else went up and up. 


But the earnest student of the market will want 
to go further than that. Not content with sizing 
up the general business situation to get an idea 
of what the stock market in general will do; he 
will concentrate on a few specific industries in 
which he is interested. To make money in the 
market one must be doubly right—right on the 
market and right on the industry. This is where 
so many fall by the wayside, even after they have 
passed the stage of haphazard investment or spec- 
ulation in any old stock at any old time. Through 
study and training or a peculiarly intensified de- 
gree of just “horse sense” they may get to the 
point of buying when things are low and selling 
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The answer seems to be to look at the stock mar- 
ket to get a picture of the outlook for business, and 
to look at business (with and without the capital 
“B”) to get a picture of the outlook for the stock 
market. In doing this one either becomes crosseyed 
or else gets a complete and vivid picture of the 
economic situation as a whole. The difference is 
only a matter of focus. 


in 
i. 


Table I-LEADERS OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 





Yield on 
Ratio, Earned Present Mag. 
Curr. Per Mkt. of Wall 


Output, Tons Assetsto Share Price St. 


Company of Steel Ingots Liabilities 1922 (%) Rating 
U. S. Steel Corporation... 20,910,589 a6%:1 $2.85 4.67 32 
Bethlehem Steel Corp..... 7,600,000 b5:1 1.14 7.4 30 
Crucible Stl. Co. of Amer. . 356,000 c6:1 ¢10.92 ose 29 
Republic Iron & Steel Co.. 1,259,971 d3:1 e444 neces 28 


Position of Industry: Excellent. 





aAs of Dec. 31, 1922. bAs of Dec. 31, 1921. cAs of Aug. 31, 
1922. dAs of Dec. 31, 1922. e Deficit. 
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when they are high, but there are many that will 
not stop to make sure they are the right things 
to buy or to sell. 

To make sure of this point, commodities have 
to be looked into one by one. There is no automatic 
guide to correct analysis. Statistics help, charts 
help, trade news helps, but to combine these facts 
with each other and with the business outlook as 


<> 
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Table II—LEADERS OF THE PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY 





Yield on 
Ratio, Earned Present Mag. 
Curr. Per Mkt. of Wall 


Output, Assetsto Share Price St 
Company Bbls. of Crude Liabilities 1922 (%) Rating 
Sinclair Cons. Oil Corp... 9,000,000 a3%:1 b$4.18 5.20 80 
9.87 on 
Pan-Am. Pet. & Trans. Co. 40,000,000 c8%:1 cl6.77 com. 
10.67 on B 
ee ae 21,000,000 d8:1 4.04 5.77 34 
Stand. Oil Co. of N. J.... 36,000,000 a8:1 0:61 2.38 34 


Position of Industry: Good. 


a As of Dec. $1, 1921. b Ist six months. 
d As of Dec. 31, 1922. e First six months. 
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c As of Nov. 30, 1922. 
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: whole the investor has to use his judgment, make 
up his mind, and put his trust in the Law of Proba- 
ilities. 

This does not mean that to buy Utah Copper at 
0) a man has to be a trade expert on the copper in- 

custry. It does means, however, that he should 
ave a coherent notion of what the copper indus- 

‘y as a whole is doing— is it increasing or decreas- 
ig output, is it piling up stocks or disposing of 
1em, is it dependent on the European situation 

or is it not, is it getting better prices for its out- 
ut or not? 

It is a simple thing to get the answers to these 
nd similar questions, but upon finding and cor- 
ectly judging these facts in the long run depends 
he success or failure of a stock-market campaign. 

or the investor’s purpose, in fact, it is not neces- 
sary to get the detailed information on all of these 
points. 

In almost every industry there are one or two 
sets of data which in themselves tell the story of 
progress or decadence with sufficient accuracy to 
serve as a guide to stock-market action. In the 
accompanying graphs we have illustrated four 
such sets of data, carried out over a period of 
vears, each of which could serve as a text for a 
whole lecture upon the history and the prospects 
for each of the industries involved. 


Pig Iron As a Barometer 


Taking the curve of pig-iron production, for ex- 
ample, it can be seen how it serves as a barometer 
not only of the prosperity or decline of the steel 
industry, but also of the nation’s business as a 
whole. Steel is a basic commodity in the indus- 
trial life of today—when business is brisk, and 
prices are going up, more steel is used and the 
production of pig iron goes up instantly to meet 
the increased demand. When business is dull and 
prices have to be cut to meet the decreased pur- 


ip 
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Table III—LEADERS OF THE AUTOMOBILE 





INDUSTRY 
Yield on 
Ratio, Earned Present Mag. 
Curr. Per Mkt. of Wall 
Output, Assetsto Share Price St. 


No. of Cars Liabilities 1922 (%) Rating 


General Motors Corp 454,000 a334:1 a$2.12 8.00 33 
Studebaker Corp.......... 110,250 b3%:1 29.02 &.00 34 
Willys-Overland Corp.... 99,500 cl%:1 1.30 ieee 28 
Hupp Motor Car Corp.... 34,000 b2:1 6.94 3.07 32 


Position of Industry: Excellent. 


c As of Sept. 30, 1922. 


Company 





a As of Oct. $1, 1922. b As of Dec. 31, 1922. 
d Estimated. 
for MARCH 31, 1923 











chasing power of the nation, pig iron output de- 
clines, 

But here, too, the student of the market must 
use his judgment. The period from 1870 to 1895, 
when prices were going down while pig iron pro- 
duction on the whole was going up, should serve as 
a warning to him that these are not formulas to 
be taken blindly, but merely inscriptions in a 
strange and difficult tongue which he must master 
to succeed in the market. 


The Clue to Oil Prospects 


In the case of petroleum, the production figures 
over a period of years would be meaningless, be- 
cause the demand for petroleum products has been 
going up, year after year, with very little regard 
for prosperity or depression. In this industry the 
clue that will aid the reader most in his market 
operations is the price of crude oil, which is the 
most sensitive indicator of the condition of the 
industry. It is a thermometer which registers the 
prospective state of the market. 

For the copper industry such an indicator would 
not answer, for it would lead to fantastic and erro- 
neous conclusions. From the end of 1920 till the 
beginning of 1923 copper sold with very minor fluc- 
tuations below the pre-war price, yet to conclude 
from this that copper scarcely changed its position 
during all that time would be absurd. 


Analyzing the Coppers 


A far truer guide is the production of the large 
companies, who carefully regulate their output to 
meet the demand, now that the abnormal condi- 
tions left over as a heritage from the war have 
largely disappeared. In December, 1920, they pro- 
duced 53 million pounds; the same month, a year 
later, 7 million pounds; and the year after that, 8 
million pounds. Judging by these figures, the ob- 

(Please turn to page 1046) 
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Table IV—-LEADERS OF THE COPPER INDUSTRY 





Yield on 
Ratio, Earned Present Mag. 
Curr. Per Mkt. of Wall 


Output, Assetsto Share Price St. 

Company Lbs. of Copper Liabilities 1922 (%) Rating 
Anaconda Copper Co..... 157,000,000 a6:1 _— 5.88 33 
Utah Copper Co.......... 87,000,000 b8:1 2.53 2.70 32 
Kennecott Copper Co 68,000,000 b20:1 . 7.00 34 
Inspiration Cons. Cop. Co.. c60,000,000 b6%:1 _ 4.88 32 


Position of Industry: Excellent. 





a As of Sept. 30, 1922. b As of Dec. 31, 1921. cc Estimated. 








Stocks Selling Out of Line 


Five Securities That Have Yet to Par- 
ticipate In the Upward Swing of the Market 


T is well known that in bull markets, 

all stocks do not move up simul- 

taneously ; some issues start early and 
score the major portion of their advance 
before the bull market has reached its 
culmination, others hold back until the 
movement is nearly over and have their 
big advance when many of the old leaders 
are already on the down grade. The bull 
market has been running for some time 
now and it is well to carefully examine 
these lagging securities to see if there are 
any good opportunities. Of course, be- 
cause a stock has not advanced much thus 
far is no good reason that it will have an 
important advance. There may be some 
fundamental reason why the stock has not 
advanced thus far, and it may be simply 
holding at present levels in view of the 
strength of the rest of the list and be one 
of the first to start on its downward path 
when the bull market is over. 

However, when stocks are found for 
which no reason apparently exists why they 
have not joined with the rest of the market 
in seeking higher levels, except in that 
they have so far been neglected, then these 


By FRED L. KURR 


stocks frequently offer very attractive buy- 
ing opportunities. Of course, sometimes 
securities of merit are completely over- 
looked in bull markets, but, if they have 
not advanced much and are in a funda- 
mentally sound position they are likely to 
show good resistance to the downward 
trend when it comes. Therefore, the risk 
involved in purchasing stocks in this posi- 
tion is less than it would be in the case 
of a stock that has had a very extensive 
advance; and the purchaser also stands an 
excellent chance of the stock being taken 
up before the end of the bull market and 
advanced to substantially higher levels. 
In the accompanying table a list of 
stocks is given, which, although they have 
scored fairly good advances, have not ad- 
vanced relatively as much as other securi- 
ties that do not appear to be in any more 
favorable position. For example: White 
Motor is only four points above its 1922 
high whereas Mack Truck has advanced 
26% points from that level. Sinclair Con- 
solidated and Texas Company are prac- 
tically at their 1922 high level whereas 
Cosden is 8 points above. Anaconda is 


actually off 5 points from its 1922 high 
whereas practically the entire copper group 
has gone well above that figure. In all 
these cases there is apparently no reason 
why the stock mentioned should not hay 
joined more fully in the upward swing. 

White motors is analyzed in another ar 
ticle in this issue of THe MAGAZINE o1 
WALL Street and the stock apparently is 
in a very favorable position. United 
States Steel, Railway Steel Spring, West- 
inghouse Electric are all selling under their 
1922 high prices in spite of the very favor- 
able outlook for these companies, certainly 
much more favorable now than when 
they were selling at a higher level last 
year. These three companies were ana- 
lyzed in my article on “Larger Dividends 
Looming on many Stocks” in the March 
17th issue of THe MAGAZINE oF WALL 
Street. They all appear to be an excellent 
purchase at this time. 

In this article, California Packing, Ana- 
conda, General American Tank, Montana 
Power and American Steel Foundries are 
discussed. These stocks are all selling at 
lower levels than they reached last year 








LEADING STOCKS COMPARED BY GROUPS 


Earned *Earned on 


Present 
Price 
(%) 
12.7 
11.3 


— Per 
Working Share 
Capital 1922 
$16,408,000 7.40 
20,605,228 9.94 


-—_—_——Capitalization—— 
Common 
No. of Shares 
500,000 
283,108 


Present 
Price Div. 
58 4 
88 4 


Motor Truck— Preferred 


White Motor 
Mack Truck 
Oils— 
Sinclair Consolidated 
Texas 
Cosden 
Railroad Equipment— 
American Steel Foundries 
General American Tank 
Railway Steel Spring 
American Locomotive 
Electrical Equipment— 
Allis-Chalmers 
Westinghouse Electric 
General Electric 
Coppers— 
Anaconda 
Kennecott 
Food— 
California Packing 
Beechnut Packing 
Public Utilities— 
Montana Power 
Public Service of N. J 


Steels— 


None 
$16,253,591 
72,000,000 


111,424,518 
17,140,890 


§6.00 


38 
4.04 52 
§7.00 


62 


$45,000,000 20,000,000 4,491,893 
N None 6,578,000 
6,996,440 1,506,592 
39 
70 
122 
138 


722,196 
252,872 
135,000 
250,000 


8,381,300 
8,371,700 
13,500,000 
25,000,000 


340,000 

10,941,000 
None 

1,900,000 


14,932,619 4.03 
7,000,000  §6.00 
13,300,000 10.24 
39,600,000 ; 
49 


65 
188 


24,000,000 
**85,300,000 
**166,500,000 


16,500,000 257,000 
3,900,000 1,416,000 


36,200,000 8,700,000 1'756,000 


52 


89,510,000 
42 


3,000,000 
**25,775,000 


2,788,213 


None 


174,669,000 
None 


12,000,000 
66 


471,708 
4,638,590 


None 
1,124,000 250,000 5334 
72 


1,895,673 
102 


9,784,600 496,333 76% 
00 


$3,272,000 
18,414,500 300,000 


199,986,844 
5,083,025 5 111% 
824,705 6 79 


t Price om compared with 1922 high. % Earned $440 a share on pre- 
ec. 30, 1922. b Of which 5% is paid in 6% preferred stock. 


360,281,100 2.6 108 
1.6 69 


546,857,768 
57,408,000 


7,7 
156,611,612 87,197,190 


Bethlehem Steel 


* Percentage earned on present market price of stock in 1922. ] 
ferred. ** As of Dec. $1, 1921. § Estimated. a Stock dividend of 18% paid 
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and as the outlook for all five is excellent 
at the present time, the probabilities are 


that they will join more fully in the up- 
ward movement before it culminates. 


ANACONDA COPPER 


Early in 1922 Anaconda Copper ac- 
quired over 9914% of American Brass 
mpany’s stock. In connection with the 
uisition of this stock the company 
red its shareholders 233,000 shares of 

y stock at $50 a share and this new 
stock was underwritten at $50 a share. 
In spite of the great improvement that has 
tasen place in the copper industry since 

t time, the stock is still selling within 
1 point or two of this underwriting price 

| is one of the very few copper stocks 

t has not more fully discounted the im- 
provement in the industry. Yet Anaconda 
s now in the strongest position in its his- 
tory. Through the acquisition of Chile 

pper it has obtained one of the lowest 

t producers of copper in the world and 
has become the most important factor in 
the industry. Combined production of 
the properties is equal to about one- 
fourth of the world’s output. In spite 

this enormous output of copper, Ana- 
conda in American Brass Company, has a 
market for all it can produce and is, there- 

e, a complete operating unit in that it 

s the copper from the ground into the 

shed product. 

On the basis of seventeen-cent copper, 
\naconda’s earnings at present rate of 
production are estimated to be running at 
the rate of considerably over $8 per share 
per annum. On the basis of eighteen-cent 
copper earnings would be at the rate of 

proximately $10 per share per annum, 
i'ter allowing for taxes, bond interest, 

king fund and all charges except deple- 
tion. Through the recent issue of one 
hundred millions consolidated 6% bonds 

d fifty millions 7% convertible deben- 
tures, Anaconda has placed itself in strong 
financial condition with a working capital 
close to ninety million dollars. Under 
these circumstances, the company can af- 
ford to be liberal in its dividend payments 
and with the outlook favorable there is 
good ground for the belief that the present 
dividend rate of $3 per share per annum 
will be raised to at least $4 before the 
close of the present year. For these rea- 
sons, there appears to be no good rea- 
son why Anaconda stock should not 
join more fully in the upward move- 
ment and at the present level of 52 it 
is an attractive speculation. 


MONTANA POWER 


Montana Power is one of the public 
utility stocks that has not joined to any 
important degree in the big upward swing 
of public utility securities in the past 
eighteen months. The reason for this un- 
doubtedly has been that earnings in 1922 
did not show up particularly well, only 
$3.54 a share having been earned as against 

big increase in the earnings of other 
public utilities. Moreover, as the stock 

only paying $3, even at present prices 

f 70 the yield is small. 

To realize the possibilities of this stock 
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ALI NIA PACKING 


— PRESENT PRICE 84 
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it is necessary to understand the conditions 
that have affected the company. Montana 
Power furnishes electric light, heat and 
power in Anaconda, Butte, Billings and 
other mining districts in Montana. In 
1921 and 1922, mining activity was at a 
low ebb in these sections and the earnings 
of the company naturally suffered. At the 
present time the situation has entirely 
changed. These districts are now all 
active and will undoubtedly become still 
more active. This will mean an important 
increase in Montana Power earnings and 
should enable the company in the near 
future to restore the stock to the old divi- 
dend rate of 5%. As a 5% payer, the 
common stock has always sold at a very 
much higher level and in 1916 and 1917 
it went well above par. One reason for 
these high levels is the belief of investors 
in the future of the company. It owns 
very valuable water power rights in Mon- 
tona and projects now planned by the com- 
pany, it is estimated, will enable it to 
develop 200,000 additional horse power. 
Ultimately these projects are expected to 
be a source of power for the electrification 
of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern R. R. System through the moun- 
tain divisions. It is true that it may take 
some time for these plans to material- 
ize but for the investor who is willing 
to hold Montana Power stock for a 
reasonable period it appears to have 
excellent possibilities at present levels 
of around 70. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING 


California Packing since its formation 
in 1916 has shown a remarkable growth 
in its volume of business and earning 
power. Working capital and the value of 
its properties have doubled in value. 
While its growth in the future may not 
continue at so great a pace, it should be 
very substantial as the company is steadily 


increasing its capacity and selling fields. 
Its management is very efficient and pro- 
gressive and are continually developing 
new products for the company to sell. It 
is developing one of the largest peach 
ranches in California which, i: 
will yield sufficient fruit to provide one 
million cases. Asparagus is a product only 
recently handled and it has proved de- 
cidedly successful from the end. 
The company is further developing this 
product and expects in the near future to 
raise sufficient to increase its present out- 
put by a million cases. 


is expected, 


selling 


There would appear to be no good rea- 
son why this stock should not participate 
to a greater degree in the bull market as 
the company is in a very favorable posi- 
tion. It came through the inflation period, 
which was particularly hard on companies 
dealing in food products, in excellent style 
and was one of the few companies in this 
industry that succeeded in maintaining its 
regular dividend. The annual report for 
1922 has not yet been issued but as the 
company has been disposing of between 35 
to 40% more cases of canned goods than 
in the preceding year, an excellent showing 
is anticipated and a conservative estimate 
is that at least $10 a share will be shown 
earned on the stock. 

The capitalization of the company is 
very simple, there being no funded debt or 
preferred stock. All the earnings, there- 
fore, go to the capital stock which accounts 
for its relatively stable earning power. 
With a working capital of twelve million 
dollars, the company is in excellent 
financial condition and can afford to adopt 
a liberal dividend policy towards its stock- 
holders. Apparently this company faces 
a very bright future and the stock ap- 
pears very attractive as a long pull 
speculative investment. 

(Please turn to page 1045) 








Uncovering Bargains Among the 
Low-Priced Stocks 






Special Attractions of Issues in This Class—Why 
Unusual Care Must Be Exercised in Purchasing Them 


informed investor low-priced stocks 

—that is, stocks selling at $20 a share 
or less—have always had a peculiar fasci- 
nation which after all is not completely 
illegitimate. It would be an interesting 
study in psychology to determine why a 
man who has $1,000 to invest would rather 
buy 100 shares of a stock selling at $10 
than 10 shares of one selling at a $100, 
even when he knows the latter to be a 
more promising investment. The fact, 
however, is undoubted, and is a large part 
of the stock-in-trade of the vendors of 
worthless stocks. The buyer of a number 
of shares of a cheap stock feels that after 
all, he is a “regular” investor, and there 
is also the vague memory of what he has 
been told about “stocks that used to sell 
at $5 a share and are now at 500.” No- 
bedy, of course, has any interest in telling 
mrm about the much more numerous but 
less dramatic stocks that used to sell at 
100 and are now at 200. 

In some respects, however, the naive 
“man in the Street” is not far wrong. A 
cheap stock, provided it is really cheap 
and not merely low-priced, will normally 
increase in value by a larger percentage 
in a shorter time then the average stock 
in the higher price levels. A stock bought 
at 10, for instance, in the justified expecta- 
tion that it will eventually pay a $2 divi- 
dend, may well go up to 20, that is, double 
in price, in a few months, whereas except 
in wild bull markets a $100 stock will 
take a year or more to register a similar 
improvement. 

The faster turnover of the investment 
fund means therefore larger profits on the 
same amount of trading capital, assuming 
that the same degree of successful judg- 
ment has been used in the purchase of 
low-priced securities as in high-priced 
ones. 

The question of diversification of one’s 


| eee the uninformed or only partially- 
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sideration. Taking the case of a man who 
sanely and soberly builds up an invest- 
ment structure according to the accepted 
rules of the game: so many bonds, so 
much preferred stock, so much high-grade 
common stock, and who finds he has a 
certain amount of capital which he feels 
he could afford to risk on investments 
that are rather more than semi-speculative. 
If he is a wise man, he will deliberately 
limit the amount of his capital that he de- 
votes to such ventures, putting the bulk 
of it into investments of the type that he 
already holds. The balance, which will 
not amount to any great sum, if applied to 
the purchase of ‘volatile securities of 
the Crucible-Baldwin-Pan-American type, 
would suffice for but a few shares. If he 
applies the same limited portion of his 
capital, however, to the purchase of care- 
fully-considered speculative stocks in the 
lower price levels, he will in the long run 
get better returns from it than if he held 
a smaller number of shares of the higher- 
priced stocks. 

Among the shares selling on the New 
York Stock Exchange at $20 or below the 
following appear worthy of special con- 
sideration. 


LOEW'S, INC. 


This is a holding company, whose sub- 
sidiaries cover every phase of the motion- 
picture industry, from producing the film 
to exhibiting. The Metro Pictures Corpo- 
ration has studios at Hollywood, Cal., 
capable of producing 12 feature pictures 
at a time, and similar ones under construc- 
tion at Long Island. Through various 
subsidiaries Loew’s has complete or partial 
control of 117 theaters with a total seating 
capacity of 221,456 and a year attendance 
well over the 100-million mark. The com- 
pany also controls a booking agency serv- 
ing 44 theaters outside of the Loew circuit, 
and an office building in New York. 


announced, Loew’s has finished for the 
time being its program of expansion. 
This has meant in the past the expenditure 
of large sums of money on temporarily 
unprofitable construction, mortgages alone 
amounting to 6 millions. At the present 
time the company can reap the rewar«ls 
of its expansion policy of the past, and 
facing no further expenditures of the sort 
in the immediate future, can afford 
distribute the major part of its earnings 
in the form of dividends. 

The Loew theaters exhibit either pic- 
tures alone or combinations of pictures 
and vaudeville, the forms which have 
shown themselves best able to survive tlie 
heavy competition of recent years in the 
amusement business. They are distributed 
over the larger cities of the United Statcs 
and Canada, about a third being located 
in the city of New York. Other citirs 
having two or more Loew theaters are 
Cleveland, Boston, Rochester, San Fran- 
cisco, Memphis, Kansas City; Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, Stockton, St. Louis, Wasl- 
ington, Montreal and Toronto. Last year 
the company disposed of 14 of its smaller 
Pacific Coast theaters at a loss, but re- 
ceived in exchange a larger interest in t 
Los Angeles theaters, which have a high 
proven earning power. 

Had it not been for this last transaction 
Loew’s might have considered dividend re- 
sumption last year. Organized in 1919, it 
began paying dividends on a 50-cent qua 
terly basis in February, 1920, and mai 
tained them until June, 1921, when th 
were passed although the financial and 
earnings situation was such as to ha\ 
permitted distributions, though possibly 
a lower rate. 

The nature of the business is such that 
it does not suffer as much from busines 
depression as most other enterprises, as 
evidenced by the showing in 1921. TI 
business has been brought down to a 











investment fund is also sometimes a con- As the president of the company has economical and scientific basis in recent 
TEN ATTRACTIVE LOW-PRICED STOCKS — 
atio, 
Working Current 
Shares Current Capital Assets to 
Common Senior -— Earned Per Share—, Div’d Market Yield (In Current 
Company Outstanding Par Securities 1920 1921 1922 Rate Price %) Millions) Liab'ties 
RE Os 0 600 40:00500806066%% 425,000 —_ $2,925,000 Def. Def. a0.45 oe 14 ease 5.8 7:1 
Amer.-La France Fire Engine Corp... 289,700 $10 2,820,985 2.15 1.45 1.92 $1.00 12% 8.00 2.6 5:1 
Consolidated Textile Corp..........+. 1,274,264 aa 13,075,000 1.81 Def. saree ae 14 vets a9.4 2:1 
Pe SED GB cccccccceseenseces et 754,659 _ 30,587,200 1.49 Def. 0.24 anee 15 17.9 3%:1 
L i Pincensectecucconeoeveqnes 1,060,780 ine 5,806,500 b1.94 b1.70 b2.14 nae 20 3.5 2%:1 
National Acme Co..........sesceeees 500,000 50 5,000,000 4.91 Def. ater _e 14% 3820 g7.1 6%:1 
EE SR 1,549,413 10 1,360,000 1.94 oni 2.58 2.00 22 9.01 6.7 $:1 
Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp... .226 1,141,500 ci 0.19 c0.45 1.00 12% 8.00 g3.8 10:1 
Weber & Heilbroner................ 173,477 687,500 2.59 d0.54 d1.12 1.00 14 7.01 e0.9 e3:1 
Invincible Oil Corp...........+.++++ 1,000,000 1,986,205 16.44 Def. £2.69 apse: 18 <e 1.0 2:1 
a6 mos. ended June 30, 1922. b Years ending Aug. $1. c Estimated. 4d Years ending Feb. 28; $0.82 earned in 6 mos. to Aug. 31, 1922. 
ce As of Aug. 31, 1922. f Eight mos. ended Aug. 31, 1922. g As of Dec. 31, 1921. 
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years, through centralization of financial 
ind administrative control, the adoption of 
the chain-store idea, the gradual elimina- 
tion of small competitors both in pro- 
duction and exhibition, and the elimination 
of such unbusinesslike procedure as in- 
lated salaries, waste in production, inade- 
juate accounting, etc. Because of the 
wide distribution of its properties, too, 
oew’s has the advantage of balancing to 
1 large extent unusual successes in some 
listricts against unexpected disappoint- 
ments in athers. Moreover the amount of 
vossible loss is always limited to the costs 
£ production and distribution, whereas 
the possible profits on an extraordinarily 
successful “hit” are unlimited. 

Loew’s financial position, according to 
the balance-sheet of Aug. 31, 1922, was 
very sound, with working capital of 3.5 
millions and current assets 2% times cur- 
rent liabilities. Cash amounted to nearly 
1 million, and inventories were only half 
those of 1921, although gross business was 
nearly two millions more. Since the first 
full year of operations, 1920, the company 
has paid off 4.4 millions of accounts and 
notes payable, has practically paid off bank 
loans of 2.2 millions contracted in 1921, 
and has been reducing its mortgage obli- 
gations at the rate of some $200,000 
annually. 

The company’s conservatism is indi- 
cated by the fact that films carried in the 
inventory account are automatically de- 
preciated to a book value of $1 at the end 
of a year, though their earning power is 
very often considerable for several years 
after that. Similarly during 1922 the com- 
pany acquired 27 new theaters, but added 
only 1.5 millions to its property amount. 

Earnings since the close of the last 
fiscal year in August, 1922, have been 
running at an unusually high level, and 
this fact, combined with the strong 
financial position, the elimination of 
most of the floating indebtedness, the 
announced declaration to halt the ex- 
pansion program for the time be- 
ing, and the proven strength of the 
business in times of bad business, 
make the stock look attractive at 20, 
with a dividend payment within the 
next few months highly probable. 


AMERICAN-LA FRANCE FIRE 
ENGINE Co. 


This company is one of the largest 
factors in the manufacture of fire-fighting 
equipment, including motor fire apparatus, 
chemical engines, aerial trucks, hand ex- 
tinguishers, and recently motor trucks. 
Competition is not very keen in this in- 
dustry, and profit margins are relatively 
high, while the volume of business shows 
a stability during periods of depression 
and a growing tendency due to the fact 
that the bulk of its business is done with 
the fire departments of municipalities. 

In 1919 the company began work on a 
new motor truck unit to be built at Bloom- 
field, N. J., on the Erie RR. which also 
serves its plant at Elmira, N. Y., thus 
allowing it to maintain a balance of manu- 
facturing between the plants in order to 
keep both running to capacity on a profit- 
able basis. As all costs of construction, 
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engineering, etc., in connection with this 
plant have been met out of earnings, its 
future profits will be over and above those 
made on the regular fire-engine business. 
The growth of this may be illustrated by 
the statement that shipments of fire ap- 
paratus in 1911 were 1.2 million dollars, 
and in 1922 were 6 millions, after a peak 
of 7.3 millions in 1920. 

Earnings of $736,000 net last year rep- 
resent nearly 14% on the total capitaliza- 
tion, and over 19% on the par value of 
the common stock, indicating the earning 
possibilities of the company on its fire- 
engine business alone. This does not in- 
clude the Bloomfield plant, which is ex- 
pected to begin operations in a short time. 

The improvement in the position of the 
company since 1919 has been pronounced. 
On Jan. 1 of that year it had outstanding 
a funded debt in the form of 6% con- 
vertible notes, due 1926, amounting to 1% 
millions, and bank loans of $770,000, which 
rose to 1.7 millions in the peak year 1920. 
It was paying 8% dividends on the stock 
of $100 par. 

By the end of 1922 it had paid off all 
of the bank loans, had outstanding only 
$53,000 of the notes, the rest having been 
converted in common stock, and was pay- 
ing $1 a share of the $10 par common, the 
equivalent of $10 a share on the old stock. 
In addition it had constructed a new 
motor-truck plant in an advantageous 
location, which promises to bring it in 
considerable additional revenue, without 
outside money. Its ordinary line of busi- 
ness is running at close to record levels. 

The $1 dividend rate seems well se- 
cured, and at current prices around 
12% for the stock, yields 8%. In view 
of the stable nature of the business, 


and the possibility of increased earn- 
ings from the motor truck plant, it 
would seem one of the cheapest stocks 
on the list today. 


FISK RUBBER CO. 


This is one of the five largest manu- 
facturers of tires in the country, and con- 
trols also the Federal Rubber Co., a sell- 
ing concern, the W. A. Slater Mills, tire 
fabric producers, and the No. 1767 Broad- 
way Corporation, owners of the Fisk 
Building. In 1921, following its recapi- 
talization, it took over the Federal Rubber 
Co., a tire producer, and the Ninigret Co., 
a fabric producer. 

The refinancing of 1921 enabled it to 
consolidate its floating debt and acquire 
the two subsidiaries mentioned. As a re- 
sult loans were reduced from 17 to 5 mil- 
lions, additional securities to the extent 
of 16 millions placed ahead of the com- 
mon, and the latter cut from 15 to 6 mil- 
lions. At the same time drastic charge- 
offs were made for inventory depreciation, 
rubber being carried on the 1922 balance- 
sheet at 15 cents a pound and fabric pro- 
portionately low. Good-will was written 
down from 8 millions to $1, and 6 millions 
in new properties added to the fixed asset 
account. 

The earnings record up to 1920 had 
been a good one, showing a steady increase 
from 1.8 to 5 millions, and the 1921 deficit 
would not have been so great, net profits 
before readjustments being 3.3 millions, 
had not the latter amounted to over 8 
millions. By now it appears that these 
readjustments have finally been completed, 
inventories are being carried at figures 
well below the market, and tire prices 

(Please turn to page 1051) 
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Leaders of Truck Industry Compared 


Influence of Financial Structure on Apparent Earn- 
ing Power—Which Is Cheaper at Present Prices? 


N many ways, the two leaders of the 

motor truck industry, White and 

Mack, are just enough like each other 
to make their differences stand out all the 
more sharply. They both did somewhat 
over 30 millions’ worth of business last 
year, and both made somewhat less than 
4 millions net out of it. White has 500,000 
shares of common outstanding, Mack has 
445,644 shares of three classes of stock. 
In 1921, White made a high of 44 and a 
low of 29%; Mack a high of 42 and a 
low of 25%. Until May of 1922, White 
always sold a few points above Mack; 
but since then the latter has pulled away 
and is now selling fully 40% higher than 
White. As both are paying $4 dividends, 
Mack stock at 85 yields less than 5% and 
White at 60 about 7%, and it is worth 
while finding out if the advantage is really 
so heavily in favor of Mack as the figures 
indicate. 

In the first place, while the volume of 
sales of White is only a little above that 
of Mack, the number of trucks actually 
turned out is about 60% greater. This 
is because Mack specializes in the heavier 
trucks, while White turns out lighter ones. 
-Mack’s margin of profit is therefore 
greater, averaging about $720 a truck for 
1922, while White’s margin was $460. 


Capitalization Comparisons 


A more important difference comes out 
when we examine the capitalizations of 





By ALFRED MAYS 


the two companies. White’s total capitali- 
zation consists of 500,000 shares of $50 
par value common. Mack has outstanding 
109,219 shares of $100 par 7% cumulative 
first preferred, 53,317 shares of a smiliar 
second preferred, and 283,108 shares of no 
par value common. Figuring Mack’s 
capitalization at current market prices, we 
find: 


109,219 shs. 1st pfd. at 97...... $10,594,243 
53,317 shs. 2nd pfd. at 91...... 4,851,847 
283,108 shs. common at 85...... 24,064,140 


Total market value of capital- 
DEED cwccucoseceeseveceees $39,510,230 

From this it appears that Mack’s com- 
mon stock represents some 60% of the 
total capitalization, as measured by market 
value. The other 40% consists of pre- 
ferred stock, on which not more than 7% 
can be paid, while payments on the com- 
mon are unrestricted after the prior claims 
of the preferred have been satisfied. In 
a way, the common stock in a company 
like this is in the position of a man trad- 
ing in stocks with a heavily margined ac- 
count—he can make more money on a 
given rise in a stock than a more con- 
servative trader who buys his stocks out- 
right with the same amount of money that 
the other man deposits as margin. In a 
declining market, however, the man with 
the margin account stands to lose more 
quickly than the other. 

In the same way, last year Mack earned 
$3,950,000 after charges, while White 
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earned $3,700,000, or about 6% less 
Since 42% of Mack's capitalization, con- 
sisting of preferred stocks, is restricted 
to 7%, the remainder, consisting of com- 
mon stock with no restrictions, has more 
left per share and so was able to show 
$9.92 per share earned, compared with 
White’s $7.40, or over 25% less. 

The curious thing is that if White's 
capitalization, instead of being all common, 
had consisted of 40% preferred and 60% 
common, like Mack’s it would have shown 
the following earnings statement: 


Mee Gee, occqnwacucasseeoucvnses $3,700,000 
Preferred dividends on 210,000 shs. T% 
gp Reeriaaes diiinennnmeaes 1,470,000 


Earnings left for 290,000 shs. common. 2,230,000 
Earnings per share on 290,000 shs. com- 

TMOTL .ccccceeeseeesseeeerseseseeees 

If White had maintained the same pro- 
portion of preferred to common as Mack 
for the last six years, it would have made 
the following showing, compared with the 
actual results: 


White, 

White, (40% pid., 

(100% com.) 60% com.) 

Actual Hypothetical! 
Mack, earnings earnings 

actual per share per share 
1917.... $9.10 $11.87 $15.40 
1918.... 10.77 R37 9.37 
1919.... 11.93 10.32 12.74 
sa" 5.31 4.82 3.42 
1921.... *3.56 *9.67 *12.60 
9.92 7.40 - 7.69 

* Deficit. 


From the above table it appears that of 
two companies alike in other respects, but 
of which one is capitalized on the basis 
of roughly half preferred and half com- 
mon, and the other all on common, the 
one which has all common will make a 
poorer showing as long as it is earning 
the preferred rate ($7 a share) or over, 
but in times of depression, as in 1920-21, 
when it is earning less than $7 a share or 
running at a deficit, it will come out better. 
In other words, its earnings tend to be 
more stable because the common stock is 
not being “margined,” so to speak, by the 
preferred. 


Further Comparisons 


A part of Mack’s advantage over White 
is thus seen to be due to its capitalization, 
which makes it look better in periods than 
White does. The attached figures of sales 
and profits indicate, however, that there 
are deeper reasons why Mack should sell 
higher. 

In the first place, its volume of sales has 
been increasing much more rapidly than 
White’s, did not fall so far during the 
1921 depression, and recovered better dur- 
ing 1922. From 1917 to 1922 Mack has 
increased its profit per dollar of sales from 
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9.6% to 12.1%, while White’s profit has 
fallen from 14.6% to 10%. For this rea- 
son Mack was actually able to show a 
profit before preferred dividends during 
1921, while White lost 4.8 millions. 
Because of its larger volume of pro- 
duction, too, White is compelled to carry 
, larger inventory, which not only ties up 
a large part of its capital for long periods 
f time, but is a source of danger in times 
f falling prices. It was inventory de- 
preciation as much as operating loss that 
aused White’s enormous deficit of 1921. 

From the point of view of financial 
trength and asset position, Mack is su- 
rior in many ways to White, as the fol- 
ywing comparison indicates. The figures 
or White are preliminary, as of Dec. 31, 
1922; for Mack, the official ones as of 
Sept. 30, 1922. 


(In millions.) 


White Mack 
Fixed assets.......... $8.1 $7.6 
Current assets......... 22.0 22.0 
Current liabilities... ... 5.5 2.1 
Working capital....... 16.4 19.8 
BD ccccawencnascce 44 11.2 
Good-will, etc ........ 5.3 2.3 


Working capital is an important con- 
sideration in the motor truck business, as 
lealers in many cases need help in financ- 
ing their purchases, and the manufacturing 
company that is in position to offer easier 
terms to its dealers is apt to find it easier 
to attract the more successful ones and 
thus do a bigger business. 

The dividend policies of the two rivals 
have been quite different. In accordance 
with its more stable earning power as in- 
fluenced by its capitalization, White has 
maintained its $4 annual rate since 1917, 
after paying $3.62%4 in 1916. Mack, on 
the other hand, or as it was called up to 
1922, the International Motor Truck Co., 
realizing the higher degree of fluctuation 
of its earnings, paid nothing on the com- 
mon till December of 1922, when it estab- 
lished the current $4 rate. 


Conclusion 


At current prices Mack is quoted at 85 
and White at 60. While it is true that 
Mack yields only 5% as against White's 
7%, and in addition Mack’s dividend would 
be more likely to be affected in the event 
of a general decline in business than 
White’s, yet it would be much easier for 
Mack to raise its dividend rate to $6 an- 
nually, for example, than White. At this 
rate it would yield about 7% or about the 
same as White is yielding now. At the 
same time, it must not be forgotten that 
in view of the fact that Mack was only 
recently put on a dividend basis, after 
many years’ waiting, by a conservative 
board of directors, it is not to be assumed 
that they will rush right in and increase 
the dividend in the very near future. 
Still, the possibility must be con- 
sidered, and together with the superi- 
ority of Mack in financial position, rate 
of growth, margin of profit and the 
other items considered above, would 
seem to make Mack sufficiently better 
than White to allow for the 40% dif- 
ference in market price, and even to 
indicate that Mack is the better at 
current prices. 
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Preterred Stocks Dull 





Very Little Activity or Change 


HE slowing up in the market for 
investment securities so discernible 
in bonds also had its effect in the 


high grade preferred stocks, with the 
exception that while high-grade bonds 
yielded in price, high grade preferred 


stocks maintained the average for the 
past two weeks, as a whole, but were un- 
able to advance further. 

There was also very little change in the 
market for the middle-grade and specula- 


tive issues. These consisted of minor 
fluctuations in individual stocks. A _ not- 
able exception was in the Market Street 
Railway issues, particularly the 6% prior 
preferred stock, which reached a high of 
87 and then became stabilized at around 
80, due to the growing appreciation that 
the issue had been selling out of line with 
similar public utility stocks and rumors 
of probable sale of the property to the 
City of San Francisco. 
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PREFERRED STOCK GUIDE 
Sound Investments 
Divid'd % 
Divid'd Rate Approx. Aqgcos. Times 
INDUSTRIALS: $Per Share Price ield Earned 
American Sugar Refining Co...........(¢.).. 7 106 6.6 1.8 
American Can Co.............. - (e.) 7 112 6.3 2.2 
American Ice Company........ (n.c.) 6 86 7.0 6.0 
American Woolen Co.......... : senes 7 lll 6.2 2.9 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.. sean 7 111% 6.3 (x) 4.5 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. ... conas 7 114% 6.0 5.4 
Cluett-Peabody & Co....... ‘ ae ee 7 105 6.7 4.5 
Endicott-Johnson Corp...... , <n 7 116 6.0 6.0 
General Motors Corp. deb... ~+-(e.) 7 100 7.0 (y) 5.4 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co...............(¢.) 6 92 6.5 13.2 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. Ist : <0 7 106 6.6 3.5 
Standard Milling Co......... --(n.c.) 6 96 6.2 5.2 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
North American Co....... ee le 3 7 6.4 6.0 
Philadelphia Company. ..... (c.).. 3 45 6.6 5.7 
RAILROADS: 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv........ oe 6.50 104 6.2 (z) 6.6 
Bangor & Aroostook....... GE 7 92 7.6 2.5 
Chicago & Northwest partic. ee se 7 118 5.9 6.3 
Colorado & Southern Ist...... nae + 60 6.6 6.2 
Middle-Grade Investments 
INDUSTRIALS: 
Armour & Co. of Del......... (c.) 7 99 7.0 (z) 2.9* 
American Steel Foundries..... ‘ -(¢.).. 7 104 6.7 5.0 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co........ es 7 96 7.3 3.2 
American Smelting & Ref. Co.... .(c.).. 7 101% 6.9 2.5 
Associated Dry Goods Co. Ist.. sales 6 89 6.8 2.7 
Meee GRD Goce cccccccccccecce oe 7 98 7.1 3.1 
Bethlehem Stee] Corp. conv...... — s 110 7.2 6.9 
Bush Terminal Buildings Co..... (c.) 7 97 7.2 1.1 
ee reer (e.).. 7 94 7.5 (x) 5.1 
Genl. American Tank Car Corp.. (c.).. 7 103 6.8 (v) 5.7 
General Baking Co...........+.. (c.).. ~ 108 7.4 (x) 3.8 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc........... (c.) 7 100 7.0 58 
Cuban-American Sugar Co...... = 7 101 6.9 8 
B, Maer & Gen wocccccccccces : (e.).. 8 103 7.8 1.8 
Natl. Cloak & Suit Co........ (c.) 7 100 7.0 =? 
Sears-Roebuck & Co........... .(c.) 7 113 6.1 15. 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co.... .(e.) 7 100 7.0 8.9 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Amer. W. Wks. & Elec. Corp. Ist......(c.).. 7 91% 7.6 (x) 2.2 
Public Service of N. J........--. er ~ 108 74 1.9 
RAILROADS: ° 
Baltimore & Ohio................ oo (M6.).- 4 60% 6.6 es 
Colorado & Southern 2nd pfd.........(m.c.).. 4 55 7.5 7.2 
Chicago, R. I. & Pacific.......... -(e.).. 7to5 95 7.4 2.2 
Pittsburgh & W. Va........-.000005: (e.).. 6 8914 6.6 2.0 
Semi-Speculative Investments 
INDUSTRIALS: 
American Beet Sugar Co........ coche). 6 79 7.5 2.8 
California Petroleum partic. pfid........(c.).. 7 106 6.6 (w) 2.6 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp........... (e.).. 8 97 8.2 (w) 6.4 
Fisher Body Corp. of Ohio............ (c.).. 8 99 8.0 aee 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Ist....... ‘ i 7 98% 7.1 2.0 
Orpheum Circuit............. ee oe 8 89% 8.9 3.1 
Pure Oil Co. conv. pfd.............+- (c.).. 8 99 8.0 6.0 
Te, G MOUS BOE BE ccc ccc c coc cee (n.c.).. 8 103 7.7 2.6 
Worthington Pump & Mig. “A”’.......(c.).. 7 83 8.4 6.6 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Market Street Railway prior pfd........ (e.).. 6 80 7.5 
RAILROADS: . 
Pere Marquette. ......... 5 67 7.5 8. 
St. Louis Southwestern. . soseueen 5 62 8.1 14 
Southern Railway. ....... «66-0. + «0 5 69 7.2 2.9 
(c.) Cumulative. (n.c.) Non-cumulative. 
(w) Average for last two years. * Based on average earnings during past six 
tz} Average for last three years. years. . 
y) Average for last four years. % Average number times earned last five 
(z) Stock was issued this year. : 
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What. 1923 Holds for the Motor 


Accessories 


Will Earnings of Leading Companies Continue at 
Present High Rate?—Market Position of the Shares 


EPORTS from the manufacturing 

centers give evidence of an ex- 

tremely heavy business for automo- 
bile accessories. In some cases, sales since 
the first of January have been well over 
100% ahead of the same period of 1922 
and collections also have improved vastly. 
In short, all signs point to a most profit- 
able season for the leading makers of 
automobile accessories. There has been 
no general advance in prices, but accord- 
ing to trade reports such a development, 
in the not distant future, would hardly 
be surprising. 

Lack of space prevents a detailed dis- 
cussion of all the accessory companies 
whose stocks are traded in and the follow- 
ing are selected as being especially in- 
teresting: Stromberg Carburetor, Stewart- 
Warner Speedometer, American Bosch 
Magneto, Electric Storage Battery Co., 
and Martin-Parry. Other companies such 
as Gray & Davis, Mullins Body and 
Fisher Body are in a_ stronger position 
than they have been and are enjoying 
their proportionate share of the business 
improvement. 

One point to bear in mind in considering 
the position of the accessory companies 
is their large market advance, or at least 
the advance of those stocks which will 
be discussed here. They have gone up 
much more rapidly than the average of 
the market and therefore it seems reason- 
able to suggest that they have discounted 
substantially the actual and expected in- 
crease in earning power and the improve- 
ment in their respective financial positions. 


By JOHN MORROW 




















FIVE LEADING MOTOR ACCESSORY COMPANIES 
Appx. 
Earned Divs. Pd. Appx. Cur. Div. Yield 
Stewart-Warner: Per Sh. Per Sh. High Low Mkt. Price Rate (%) 
Bec cccccecccuce *15.9 6.00 eee ee ee ee coe 
eae 6.98 **9.00 +181 8656 
ee 5.00 4.00 51% 24% 
Pe 6ctneéutuees 2.00 2.50 37 21 
i Sa 11.24 4.00 79 24 ee see eos 
eee oeee _ 123'4 78% 120 6 5.0 
Stromberg: 
ee 3.2 3.25 “we st ‘és ir — 
Bec ceneseseeces 5.5 4.00 109% 36% - siti ose } 
ecmpuncenis 4.6 4.00 118% 22% es i a, 4 
er 0.50 46 25% ee eee coe 
Pe evescecenses *4*8.0 1.00 71 35% - eee coe 
Maioscintches a 94% 6254 91 7 7.7 
Bosch Magneto: i 
eee one ose eae es ; 
Bb sonteceeaeue 15.3 5.00 143% 84% i 
a 15.3 9.50 12834 45% ; 
 nakcpeseniieiied Def 3.75 65% 29% 
Bec caccescencoe ose 49 31% es —_ 
ee 60 37 b 56 None i 
Martin-Parry 
1918. ose ee ee 
1919.. TT 31% 23% ee 
1920. . 2.00 30 11 ee 
1921.. 2.00 13 o« 
1922.. 2.00 364 20% as 
1923... ove 33'4 27% 32 2 6.2 
Elec. Stor. Battery: 
4.00 158% 48 
6.50 +153 5134 
11.00 t141 78% 
12.00 $127 92 
4.00 Tt5834 40% — ens a 
ese 2 54 61 4 6.5 
* On $10,000,000 stock, par $100. ** On old stock. *** Estimated. t Par $100. tt No par. 




















Stewart-Warner 
Speculative Possibilities Diminished 


A YEAR ago at this time, Stewart- 

Warner common was selling in the 
neighborhood of 35. It is now between 
115 and 120. The rise in the stock 
has been steady, without great sensation, 
but nevertheless convincing. Since last 
spring, there has been nothing but good 
news. In February 1922, the company 
won an important case involving disputed 
income tax returns aggregating some 
$2,000,000. Last spring came the definite 
turn in the motor business and the conse- 
quent progressive improvement in earn- 
ings. 

In the twelve months ended December 
31, 1922, Stewart-Warner reported a net 
income of $5,335,000 which is five times 
the income reported in 1921 and a new 
high mark. At this time last year there 
was outstandng an issue of $1;€67,000 3% 
Convertible bonds. All these were either 
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converted into stock or called for pay- 
ment, so that today the company has no 
funded debt, and entire capitalization con- 
sists of 477,800 shares of common stock 
having no par value. At the end of 1922, 
there were no bank loans or other in- 
debtedness outside of current accounts. 
Total current assets were in the ratio of 
5% to 1 to current liabilities. About 40% 
of the total current assets of 9 millions 
consisted of government securities and 
cash. 

Stewart-Warner has paid dividends on 
the common stock at varying rates since 
1913 and during the business depression 
of 1921 was able to continue payments, 
although the rate was cut to $2 against 
$4 in 1920. Early this year, the dividend 
rate was increased to $6 which increase 
was conservatively in keeping with the 
big improvement in earnings. The per 


share balance in 1922 was $11.24 and the 
president of* Stewart-Warner has said 
that the sales for 1923 promises to exceed 
greatly the sales of 1922. 


Diversification and Earnings 


The company is probably best known 
for its speedometers, but in addition does 
an excellent business in vacuum feed sys- 
tems and a particular feature of the past 
year has been an increase in bumper busi- 
ness. For some time past, experiments 
have been carried on in the manufacture 
of carburetors and production of these has 
been begun on a larger scale. Before 
the end of the year it is planned to manu- 
facture four new accessories. These facts 
are stated to indicate the growing diversi- 
fication of the business and its progressive 
attempts to widen its influence throughout 
the parts and accessories field. Naturally 
this diversification means that Stewart- 
Warner is going to do a much larger busi- 
ness in gross than it has been doing and 
there are no indications to show that 
margin of profit will be any smaller. In 
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speculative circles there has been talk that 
Stewart-Warner would head a large con- 
solidation of accessory companies and 
some attempt has been made to connect 
the rumor with the strength in Stromberg 
Corburetor. 

it is not fair to compare Stewart- 
\\arner earnings with those of pre-war 
years in an endeavor to work out a normal 
level because of the one fact that the 
number of automobiles in use was so 
much less in 1915 than at the present time. 
So far as Stewart-Warner has gone, the 
company has demonstrated an excellent 
earnings ability in years of prosperity in 
the automobile business, but at the same 


time the common stock by its great rise 
in market value has strikingly reflected 
the betterment. At levels between 115 and 
120 the shares are selling beyond the limit 
of an ordinary $6 dividend stock. They 
may not be too high in view of the 
volume of business at the present 
moment, but such a volume of business 
is not exactly normal and unless share- 
holders in the near future will be the 
recipients of further benefits the shares 
cannot be expected to be as buoyant 
as they have been since January Ist. 
They are, accordingly, not recom- 
mended for speculative investment at 
this time. 





Stromberg Carburetor 
Good Prospects for Earnings 


At the beginning of the year, or less 
than three months ago, the market 
value of shares of the Stromberg Carbu- 
retor Company was less than five million 
dollars. 
almost seven million dollars, an increase 

- over 40%. 

The capitalization is simplicity itself 
sisting as it does of 75,000 shares of 
1e class of stock having no par value. 
Several reasons for the increase in market 
value are not difficult to find. Dividends 
t the quarterly rate of $1 a share were 
resumed in October 1922, following the 
ispension in March 1922. In November 
122, the dividend rate was increased from 
$4 to $5 and just recently a quarterly divi- 
end of $1.75 was declared, raising the 
nnual rate to $7. In other words, a year 
go the company was at a point where 
ispension of dividends was necessary but 
1 the intervening twelve months business 
ias recovered to a point where a seven 
lollar rate is possible. 

Stromberg Carburetor is not an old 
ompany, maving been incorporated in 
1916. The plant of the company is owned 
n fee and is located at Chicago. The 
letailed report for 1922 is not yet pub- 
lished but it is estimated that earnings 
were between $7 and $8 a share but ob- 
viously the increase in the dividend rate 
to $7 a share was not based entirely upon 
the 1922 earnings. It is estimated that 
current earnings are at the rate of at least 
$10 a share and in view of the known 
activity in the accessory business such an 
estimate does not seem beyond the mark. 
Another point in favor of the stock is the 
probability of an early decision in the suit 
of Stromberg against the Zenith Carbu- 
retor Company for patent infringement. 
Stromberg won the suit and the amount 
of damages remains to be determined. In 
some quarters it is thought that these 
damages may be equal to $5 a share on 
Stromberg stock. 


Conclusions 


In January last, Stromberg shareholders 
approved an increase in the authorized 
capital stock from 75,000 shares to 150,000 
shares. At the time the increase was 
made, denial was made of a report that 
a stock dividend was contemplated. The 
more generally accepted reason for the 
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At the present writing the value . 


increase in the stock is the wish of the 
management to furnish a medium for rais- 
ing additional capital through the sale of 
stock. This capital is needed to increase 
present facilities and to acquire additional 
properties. 

It is assumed at the current time that 
stockholders will subscribe to the new 
stock at a price under the current market 


-— 





and at a level which will give a sub- 
stantial value to possible rights. All this 
is admittedly speculative report, but never- 
theless, it furnishes one of the reasons 
for the activity in Stromberg Carburetor 
stock. It is taken for granted that earn- 
ings are excellent and if they continue 
at the present rate they will be the largest 
in the company’s history. 

That, however, is no reason in being 
blind to the fact that Stromberg shares 
have had an excellent advance and have 
covered enough ground to discount much 
of the improvement in business, the in- 
crease in the dividend rate and the ex- 
pected enlargement of earning power 
through the acquisition of additional facili- 
ties. The floating supply of Stromberg 
stock is not particularly large, could not 
be with only 75,000 shares in all outstand- 
ing. If Stromberg were an issue which 
had been paying dividends at the rate of 
$7 for several years, then a price level of 
between 90 and 95 would not be unduly 
high. In some ways it must be ad- 
mitted that a $7 dividend rate is an 
experiment in view of the record of 
past earnings, aud therefore, the con- 
clusion must be reached that the stock 
has lost much of its speculative attrac- 
tions because of the big advance. 





American Bosch Magneto 


Increase in Business 


MERICAN Bosch Magneto has been 

and is sharing fully in the big volume 
of business enjoyed by the motor ac- 
cessory companies. It is reported that 
January shipments totaled $860,000, an in- 
crease of 60% over January 1922. In 
connection with such comparisons, how- 
ever, it is well to bear in mind that in 
January 1922, the business recovery in the 
motor industry had not gotten well under 
way and was still possibility rather than 
actuality. It is, however, significant that 
the volume of business in the early part 
of this year compares very favorably with 
the last part of 1922 when it was recog- 


nized that the motor industry had com- 
pletely recovered from its depression. 
Business done by Bosch Magneto in 
January made it the largest month since 
September 1920 and $200,000 above the 
average of 1922. 

The company is one which has not re- 
sumed dividends. The last payment was 
in April 1921 when the rate was $5. Bosch 
was organized in January 1919, acquiring 
all the property of the Bosch Magneto 
Company of New York which was origi- 
nally formed in Germany in 1885. Dur- 
ing the war the Alien Property Custodian 

(Please turn to page 1039) 
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The Stewart Factories at Chicago 














Texas Pacific Land Trust 


An Investment Without 
an Income 


A Liquidating Proposition Steadily Rising in Value 
By C. L. CHARLTON 


F an investor is willing to buy a given 

security, put it away for as many 

years as his patience holds out, ex- 
pecting no income from it and never look- 
ing in the financial columns of the news- 
papers to see what price his stock is 
quoted at, and trust to the sheer lapse of 
time to produce his profits, he might do 
well to look into the merits of the Texas 
Pacific Land Trust. The proprietary cer- 
tificates of this trust are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, where they 
appear several times a year, the stock be- 
ing what one might call without exag- 
geration “inactive.” 

The trust was formed in 1888 to dis- 
pose of lands formerly owned by the 
Texas & Pacific Railway. It gets a cer- 
tain income from rentals on grazing lands, 
oil and mineral leases, etc., but the major 
part of its income is derived from the 
sale of land, in a process of steady liqui- 
dation. Its largest item of expenditure, 
apart from operating expenses, is the pur- 
chase in the open market of its own cer- 
tificates, which it retires when purchased. 
As shares can be bought only from those 
who are willing to part with them, and 
as there are some certificate holders who 
are patient enough and financially strong 
enough to keep on waiting till all eternity 
if need be, sooner or later a situation will 
be reached in all probability in which no 
more certificates will be available for pur- 
chase. In that case, the question will 
come up before the trustees of what they 
are to do with the money that keeps coming 
in from the rental and sale of land, and 











PROGRESSIVE LIQUIDA- 
TION OF TEXAS PACIFIC 
LAND TRUST 

Average Price 

Year Acres Sold Per Acre 
a 41,780.67 $2.37 
RE 65,371.53 2.50 
Ser 29,859.12 2.58 

Serre 29,888.09 2.84 

Sar 19,922. 3.11 
aaa 131,583,55 3.50 
720.00 4.38 
a 64,186.82 5.01 
esreswes 77,800.00 4.88 
aaa 98,617.00 4.91 
are 51,017.48 4.92 
RR 39,525.95 4.62 
18,484.28 5.09 
Pasar 36,750,30 4.81 
eee 14,472.00 5.28 
a 53,366.9 6.79 
ivenceneee 67,765.00 6.58 
1917. 50,079.61 8.06 
1918. 17,563,37 6.58 
1919 50,707.70 7.43 
1920... ... 48,748.19 6.77 
1921. on 8,796.13 5.88 
BOBB..cccccce 47,160.74 5.70 




















it is possible that some form of distribu- 
tion to certificate holders may be made. 

This question has not come up yet, and 
for the time being Texas Pacific Land 
Trust must be considered as simply a me- 
dium for investment in Texas land on a 
liquidating basis. 

The trust is in no particular hurry 
about liquidating its properties. As of 
December 31, 1922, it owned 1,979,899 
acres of land in 32 different counties of 
Texas, and in addition 2,668 town lots in 
nine small towns located at minor sta- 
tions along the lines of the Texas & Pa- 
cific Railway. Two years before it had 
had 2,032,653 acres and 2,769 lots, so that 
the reduction amounted to 2.6% in the 
acreage of the land holdings. In the same 
period the number of trust certificates 
outstanding was reduced from 23,010 to 
21,580 by purchases in the open market, 
so that the reduction in this respect 
amounted to 6.2%. 

It is evident that the number of certifi- 
cates outstanding is being reduced faster 
than the land is being liquidated. This 
means that the equity of any individual 
certificate in the total acreage held by the 
company is constantly increasing. If the 
process were carried to its logical con- 
clusion, the holder of the last certificate 
would be the owner of hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of land. As it was, the 
equity in acres per certificate increased 
between 1920 and 1922 from 88.3 acres 
to 91.5. 

Since 1919, there have been sporadic oil 
booms and potash booms on the company’s 
acreage, so that in 1920 the trust derived 
$236,000 from oil and mineral leases, but 
these booms without exception have pe- 
tered out after accomplishing little in the 
way of actual production. Last year, the 
company’s income from these sources had 
sunk to $54,000. The acreage apparently 
has to be considered strictly on its merits 
as a landand grazing proposition, although 
if oil or potash were found it would be 
that much better. 

As the attached figures indicate, the 
price that the trust has been getting for 
its acreage has shown a tendency to fall 
off in the past four years, because of the 
great drought which has prevailed for 
two seasons, and the poor condition of 
the cattle and provisions market. Signs 


of recovery in the packing industry are 
not wanting, however, and it would seem 
likely that both the sales and the price 
received per acre might show an improve- 
ment during 1923. For certain odd lots 
of land the company has received on occa- 
sion prices much higher than the average. 
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In 1922, for instance, the trust sold 73 


acres in Palo Pinto, a county adjoining 
the oil-producing Stephens county, at an 
average of $96.98 an acre, or seventeen 
times the average price for the year. 

In recent years the trust has shown a 
tendency to sell its lands on more liberal 
terms. Around 1900, it collected 50 to 
60% of the purchase prices in cash, re- 
taining a vendor’s lien and accepting bills 
receivable bearing 6% interest on the rest. 
More recently the percentage of cash has 
averaged 20% or less. 

The amounts which the trust has de- 
voted to the purchase of certificates in 
the last three years have been as follows: 





19 $537,547 
19 223589 
NE wi ddabtctioutsns coeedaca 250,719 


Disregarding the exceptional amounts 
which the trust received during 1920 as a 
result of the abortive oil boom, the aver- 
age for the three years would be about 
$240,000 a year. Should the trustees find 
it difficult to purchase further certificate 
with this income at a reasonable price, and 
decide to pay it out in dividends, it would 
amount to over $11 per certificate now 
outstanding, and proportionately more as 
the number of certificates was reduced. 

So far in 1923 only one transaction has 
been recorded in these certificates, at 300 
the current quotation being 300 bid and 
350 asked. This compares with a range 
for 1922 of 420-300, and for 1921 of 305- 
210. As the stock is not paying dividends 
now, and even if it did could not pay any- 
thing commensurate with its current price, 
it is evident that its investment value lies 
not in income return, but in the steady 
appreciation of the equity measured by 
number of acres per certificate, and in the 
long-pull steady building up of land values 
in Texas as the country becomes more 
settled, particularly in the western portion. 

From this point of view, it will be seen 
that a market price of 300 for an equity 
of 91 acres of Texas land represents a 
valuation of only $3.29 per acre, which is 
lower than the average price obtained for 
the land in any year since 1903. It would, 
therefore, seem a highly desirable pur- 
chase for a certain type of investor if 
it can be obtained at current levels. 
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More Inflated Securities 


Three Unattractive Stocks and How 


They Compare With Some Others 


even in a strongly rising market. 
In a time such as this, many issues 
will be found that have already advanced 
to a point where they have completely dis- 
counted every reasonable expectation of 
| earnings. Others, on the other hand, 
vill be found still close to their low points, 
jue to the fact that improvement in earn- 
had failed to materialize and that 
outlook for such improvement is still 
ious. Still others will be found to 
have enjoyed at some time or other in the 
past year an extensive upward move but 
which have since slid backward on ac- 
count of unexpectedly bad earnings. 

In this article, an illustration of each 
of these three types of issues is given. 
North American common, for example, 
typifies the stock that has already risen 
to a point where any advance above that 
point would be excessive in consideration 
of reasonable expectations of earnings. 
Central Leather, on the other hand, rep- 
resents the type of issue which has done 
comparatively badly in the market on ac- 
count of fundamental conditions affecting 
the company. Freeport-Texas represents 
the type of issue which has at one time 
lial a good advance part of which has 
been since lost but which does not seem 
to especially merit another upward move 
on account of its outlook. 

In the following will be briefly given 
the salient facts about these three com- 
panies together with some suggestions for 
those who may hold the stocks and who 
may wish to supplant them with others 
if greater merit: 


NORTH AMERICAN 


[his company has recently changed the 
par value of its stock from $50 to $10 
at the same time declaring dividends in 
stock (or in cash at the option of the 
holder) at the rate of $2 per share on 
this new stock. The old stock is quoted 
at about 112, having reached a high of 
119, representing an advance of a sheer 
75 points in a year’s time, or about 200% 
This is a pretty fair-sized advance for 
any stock to retain. The advance in the 
stock was due to very large improvement 
in the company’s earnings which showed 
in 1922 about $24 a share on the old stock, 
or based on the new $10 par stock, about 
$4.80 a share. This ostensibly would 
leave a margin of earnings, if continued, 
of over 100% on the new stock, which is 
sufficiently large. 

However, it is improbable that such 
earnings can be shown again as the cost 
of materials are rising and this influence 
is working against utility companies, of 
which group North American is a mem- 
ber. Furthermore, owing to the peculiar 
bookkeeping methods of the company it 
is difficult to tell whether reported earn- 
ings are actual or whether they include 
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N OT all stocks are equally attractive 











By J. WILSON THORNE 


those of the subsidiary companies, which 
were undoubtedly earned but which may 
or may not have been credited to the 
parent company. 

At any rate, there is certainly no indi- 
cation that North American will increase 
the dividend beyond the present point 
which should detract from the stock on 
the speculative side, though the stock is 
attractive possibly from the viewpoint of 
yield, returning about 9% on the present 
market price. However, for investors 
who are desirous of participating in an 
issue which has not yet had the ex- 
tensive rise of North American, such 


Furthermore, the company must further 
strengthen its financial position, inasmuch 
as at the end of 1922 it had a profit and 
loss deficit equivalent to 5.3 millions. 

It would be unfair, however, to suggest 
that the company is in prospect of slid- 
ing back to the old unfortunate condi- 
tion of 1920-1921 inasmuch as in the last 
part of 1922, earnings showed a progres- 
sive upward tendency. Nevertheless, the 
point is well taken that the barriers to 
early payment of dividends on the com- 
mon stock are very formidable and that 
it will take a considerable length of time 
before they can be removed. 














issues as Butterick Company common For individuals who are unconcerned 
RATINGS ON THREE UNATTRACTIVE STOCKS 
CENTRAL LEATHER CO. 
Rating 
Element Qualifications Rating No. 
Ee Tree Essential industry......... . Excellent. ... 5 
cf eee + oe I iis a etchae slid a .. Poor... 2 
(3) Future Possibilities. .. Should attain greater stability. . ‘eee 3 
Ce NR no nc cnesccs Merporiemesd ..cccccccces Good.... 4 
(5) Financial Strength........ Must overcome profit and loss deficit..... Fair. .... 3 
(6) Earning Power........ cD GEOBUEEH . crc cccccccsscccssocccceeee DE. ccoces 3 
(7) Market Price. ........0000¢ ere oPGP nc cccee 3 
Maximum Number of Points, 35. ae 
NORTH AMERICAN CO. 
(2) Character ...... . Essential industry...... er ...-Excellent.... 5 
(2) Past Record..... -- Steady growth....... ocd giiecsceenes Sl 
(3) Future Possibilities. .. Dependent on inflationary tendencies.....Fair........-.. 3 
(4) Management ............. DE cciune ees 6eseauseese ni tesemene: a 
(5) Financial Strength........ Ample for current needs. . (jeieriumese 
(6) Earning Power........... SOERSOEED occccecsececss povce wedbveeoes 4 
CU) CRONE TWEED. ccc cccccccce BOD GRe ccccccccesvcescnssesceosceses Poor....... 2 
Maximum Number of Points, 365. Total... - 26 
FREEPORT TEXAS CO. 

CD ED ncnnevewscsiesa Established .......... . Good. nae 
(2) Past Record. cove We GEMcccccscceosecs wis coves 3 
(3) Future Possibilities . . -». Competitive industry s¢ . «Fair. 3 
(4) Management ......... ..-Experienced ...... segine ees ssasstenss | 
(5) Financial Strength. x cash balance. . Excellent 5 

(6) Earning Power......... .Some improvement due, but not sufficient 
to justify dividends... .........eeee+0 Dale. .ccces 3 
(7) Market Price............. Sufficiently high..............0+. oPGNE. «coves 3 
Maximum Number of Points, 35. Dotal..cveccoee 25 

















at 18 and Consolidated Cigar at 35 are 
recommended in preference. Both of 
these issues are good dividend pros- 
pects. 


CENTRAL LEATHER COMMON 


In spite of the fact that Central Leather 
made a fair recovery of earning power 
in 1922, having earned $4.58 per share on 
the preferred stock against a deficit of 
11 millions in 1921, the common stock is 
unattractive even at the comparatively 
low price of 40 now prevailing. Since 
the true value of a stock should consist 
of its earning power as applicable to divi- 
dends, it is obvious that Central Leather 
common can lay no claim to attractions 
on that score in view of the fact that the 
preferred stock of the company has still 
to be restored to dividends and that until 
this is done, dividend prospects on the 
common stock will be remote, indeed. 


with immediate -returns, the holding of 
Central Leather common might prove sat- 
isfactory over a period of years but for 
investors who demand more rapid returns 
the purchase of this stock at current 
prices would be inadvisable. 

This, of course, has nothing to do with 
the speculative outlook for the stock, 
which might, in sympathy with a strong 
market, advance sharply. The investor, 
however, should not depend on such possi- 
bilities but on the fundamental position 
of the company in which he proposes to 
invest. On that basis, Central Leather 
common cannot be considered an ad- 
visable purchase as a speculative in- 
vestment. Instead, attention is called 
to other issues selling around the 
same price such as Martin Parry pay- 
ing $2 per share annually in dividends 
and selling around 31, United Alloy 


Steel selling around 35 and paying $2 
997 








dividends, and American Steel Foun- 
dries selling around 39 and paying $3 
dividends. 


FREEPORT-TEXAS 


This company has not ‘earned any 
money for its capital stock since 1919. 
Before that period, when the capitaliza- 
tion was much smaller (having been in- 
creased from 20,000 shares of $100 par 
value in 1915 to 729,844 shares of no par 
value as at present) the company earned 
very large amounts. If, however, those 
earnings had been applicable to the larger 
amount of stock now outstanding, net 
earnings per share naturally would have 
showed up less favorably. 


In order for the company to pay divi- 
dends of $2 a share, which would justify 
the present market price of 20, it would 
have to earn $3 a share, if the manage- 
ment were to pursue a conservative policy. 
Last year, however, far from earning suf- 
ficient to pay a dividend, it incurred a 
deficit of 250 thousands. This year, con- 
ditions should improve as already noted 
from the fact that the company will earn 
from $7 to $9 a ton of sulphur more 
than it did in the last part of 1922. How- 
ever, in order to report full year’s earn- 
ings of $3 a share or over it will have to 
earn a net of 2.2 millions. This would be 
against a deficit in 1920-1922 inclusive and 
a small balance of less than $1 per share 
on the present outstanding stock in 1919. 


In 1919, the company earned what woul 
amount on the basis of the present capi- 
talization about $5 a share but it is doubp. 
ful that it can duplicate this performan 

The financial position is firm and 
company evidently will not have to 
recourse to new financing in the near fv. 
ture. Despite this and the outlook jo; 
an improvement in earnings, it will prob. 
ably be a considerable period before 
earnings can get to a point to warrant 
the distribution of dividends and on 
that basis the writer would prefer 
such issues as Tennessee Copper & 
Chemical paying $1 a share and sell. 
ing around 12, and Weber & Heil. 
broner paying $1 a share and selling 
around 14, 








Industrial 


Dollars 
Earned 
Industrials— 


Allis-Chalmers ....c00.. 
COE GOST. cccccccces 
Air Reduction 

Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
S| Sea eeccese 
Central Leather 

Cluett-Peabody 

Coca C 

Colorado Fuel & Iron 

Corn Products 

Endicott-Johnson 

Famous Players 

General Motors 

Gulf States Steel 

Hudson Motor 


ey 
ubber & Tire 
Mack Truck com 
BEUEND BORG. ccccccccccccecs os 
Otis Elevator..... saebureceoes 
Owens Bottle 
Se Arrow pfd 
ston Typewriter 

Republi c Iron & Steel 
Spicer Manufacturing ........ wn 
Stewart-Warner 
Stromberg Carburetor 


Druggists’ Syndicate..... 
Hide & Leather pfd 
Locomotive. . 








pV Zinc Ea 


= 
Utah Copper 
* Before depreciation and depletion. 


t After deduc depletion. 
§ Nine fF. September 30. 


¢ $3 extra paid 
d Stock dividen: 
¢ 20% stock Sietdend paid February 15. 
f Extra dividend of 25 cents paid April 2 
g 11 months ended November 30, 1922. 


Per Share Ist Six 
in 1921 Months 


def. 


t Dividend r rate given covers regular dividends on yearly basis. 


b Stock dividend of 20% payable February 8. 
ere 20. 
25% paid December 29. 
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Investors’ Indicator 


Current Earnings—Dividends—Working Capital 


Dollars Earned Per 
Share in 1922 


Third Fourth 

Quar. Quar. 
0.62 0.74 

iis 2:74 


tPresent 
Divid’d Recent 
Rate Price 


Twelve 
Months 


4.11 


(%) 
8.0 
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h10% stock dividend paid March 15. 
aid December 15. 
j Earned $1.67 on preferred in 1922. 


i$1 extra 


On increased stock. 


q Earned $4.58 a 


Yield on 
Recent 
Price 


1 Earned $4.40 on preferred. 

* Gives iving effect to new financing. 
~~ 10% on preferred. 

Hy cents extra paid April 2. 

share on preferred. 


Mining 


Ratio of Current Assets to Current 
Liabilities 

tol December 31, 1921. 
tol que 30, 1922. 

tol ecember $1, 

tol December 31, 

tol December 31, 

tol December 31, 

tol December $1, 

tol September 30, 

tol June 30, 1922. 

tol December 31, 

tol December 31, 

tol December 31, 

tol December 31, 

tol December 31, 

tol December 31, 

tol December $1, 

tol December 31, 

tol December 31, 

tol May $1, 1922. 

tol December $1, 

tol December 31, 

tol December $1, 

tol December $1, 

tol December 31, 

tol December 31, 

tol December 31, 

tol December 31, 

tol December 31, 

tol December 31, 

tol September 30, 

tol September 30, 1922. 

tol December 31, 1922. 

tol December 31, 1922. 

tol December 31, 1922. 

Net current assets, $3,798, 
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tol August 31, 1922. 
tol October 31, 1922. 
2 tol December 31, 1921. 
4 tol December 31, 1922. 
; tol September 30, 1922. 
44 tol September 30, 1922. 
Net current assets $2,338,081. 
tol December 31, 1921. 
6tol November 30, 1922. 
to 1% December 31, 1922. 
tol December 31, 1921. 
tol July 31, 1922. 
tol ecember 31, 1922. 
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tol December 31, 1922. 
tol December 31, 1921. 
tol December 31, 1922. 
tol September 30, 1922. 
tol December 31, 1921. 
tol December $1, 1921. 
tol December $1, 1921. 
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Trade Tandaneies 


Prosperity Wave Broadening Out 


Approaching the Top of the Boom?— 
for a Record Spring 


Preparations 





STEEL 








Price Advance Resumed 


{NENERAL price advances in all 
branches of the industry, which had 
died down some weeks ago, have 

egun again. Pig iron is selling at a 
‘w high, and apparently will go still fur- 
ther. Many iron makers are anxious to 
ow in new furnaces, but are not able 
» do so for the time being on account 
f labor and fuel difficulties, although 
hey count on the continuation of the de- 
and long enough to make it profitable 
© them to light new furnaces as late 
s June. 

Most lines of steel products show a 
imilar strength, but a little more caution 
s beginning to be expressed. January ex- 
sorts show a slight decline, and it is re- 
orted that a certaiti amount of home busi- 
ess including pipe lines, hotel construc- 
ion, and Lake shipbuilding, has been held 
ip by the impossibility of getting early 
leliveries and by the new high range of 
ices. 








THE TREND 


STEEL—Prices resume upward trend. 
Production practically at capacity. 
Wage increases announced. 


METALS—Copper again at new high. 
Zinc stocks extraordinarily small. 
Lead prices heading upward. 


Pro- 


OIL—Consumption moving up. 
to Prices 


duction slowly increasing. 
show softening tendency. 


SUGAR—Prices stabilized close to 
high. European demand still ac- 
tive. Cuban crop smaller than 
first expected. 


TEXTILES—Cotton declines sharpl 
after holding high. Wool and s 
steady. Consumption broadening 
out. 


RUBBER—Prices weakening as buyers’ 
“strike” continues. Tire prices 
——s up. Profit margins widen- 

g- 


SUMMARY—The boom in business is 
being more generally recognized, and 
warnings against overdoing it are be- 
ginning to be heard. For the time 
being however there is no danger, and 
prices are rising, profits increasing, un- 
employment down to a minimum, busi- 
ness volume and profit satisfactory. 
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Especially keen demand is noticed in 
lines like sheets, cold and hot rolled strip, 
etc., while scrap quotations have been 
known to move up a dollar or two over- 
night. Ferro-manganese is one of the 
strong features, having registered a $5 
advance within a week. 

The wage question has assumed more 
prominence with the approach of the first 
of a new month, and several plants are 
reported to have increased wages. This 
has been especially true in the South, 
where considerable negro labor has been 
attracted up North by higher wages. It 
is being stated, however, that any further 
wage increases will involve additional in- 
creases in steel prices. 

An indication of the unusual activity of 
the industry, which is now considered to 
be above the peak of war-time business, 
is the appearance of considerable premiums 
for nearby delivery. This is regarded as 
a disorganizing factor, however, and but 
few plants are in position to do business 
on this basis. 
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Copper Again at New High 


The recent price of 17% cents a pound 
for copper is the highest the trade has seen 
since September, 1920, and reflects the 
growing demand for the metal, which can- 
not be filled at the present low rate of 
production without still further reducing 
the subnormal supplies on hand. Most of 
the recent buying has come from the ex- 
port trade, England and France especially 
being good customers, and export prices 
have ruled slightly above domestic. 

The fear that higher prices would drive 
away domestic buying has been expressed 
in the trade, but nothing has come up as 
yet to substantiate it. Brass products 
have been advanced several times in recent 
weeks, without apparently damaging con- 
sumption, and it is believed that copper 
consumers who have been staying out of 
the market will be forced to come in lest 
they be compelled to pay still higher prices. 

It does not seem likely that the advance 
will be carried much further in view of 
the fact that most companies could make 
very handsome profits at the present level. 
There will be 


continually increasing 


pressure from now on of higher-cost metal 
in larger quantities on the market, which 
will either hold prices close to present 
levels or else go to build up a reserve 
which will weaken the statistical position 
of the industry. 

The situation in zinc is one of extremely 
low stocks, estimated at a week’s require- 
ments at current rates of consumption, 
while prices are steadily advancing. Spot 
metal commands a decided premium over 
futures, as consumers are having difficulty 
in filling their current requirements. Pro- 
duction is well under the high point estab- 
lished some months ago. 

Lead prices and production continue 
stable at the new high levels above 8 cents. 
Producers are sold up well ahead, but have 
been making concessions for spot delivery 
which have slowed down market activity 
all around. In view of the strong sta- 
tistical position of the industry, however, 
it is unlikely that this policy will be pur- 
sued any further. 








COMMODITIES 


(See Footnote for Grades Used and 
Unit of Measure) 


1923 —_—_—_—__ 
Low Last* 


$36.00 $45.00 
24.00 30.5 
0.14% 
3.00 


“High 


30.50 


Steel (1) 
Pig Iron (2).... 
Copper (3) 

Petroleum (4)... 
Coal (5)........ 
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(1) Open Hearth billets, $ per ton; (2) 
Basic Valley, $ per ton; (3) Electrolytic, 
c. per pound; (4) Pennsylvania, $ per bar- 
rel; (5) Pool No. 11, $ per ton; (6) Spot, 
New York, c. per pound; (7) No. 2 Red, 
Chicago, $ per bushel; (8) No. 3 Yellow, 
Chicago, $ per bushel; (9) Light, Chicago, 
$ per pound; (10) Top, Heavies, Chicago, 
c. per lb.; (11) Rio, No. 7, Spot, c. per 
Ib.; (18) First Latex crepe, c. per Ib.; 
(18) Ohio, Delaine, unwashed, c. per Ib.; 
(14) Medium Burleigh, Kentucky, — per 
lb.; (15) Raw Cubas 96* Full Duty, c. per 
Ib.; (16) Refined, c. per Ib.; (17) News- 
print per carload roll, c. per Ib. 


























. pan Your Future Incomes, 


Gor the man with his 
He first five hundred dollars S; 





True Talk 


¥, HOSE WHO SUCCEED as investors do not manage it by following the crowd. 
»! © About the only safe time to follow the crowd is when there's a war going 
on. © In security dealings we almost never find the greater knowledge on 


the side of greater numbers. 


= Emotion is still in the ascendancy as the dicta- 


1 tor of human action, and Hot Emotion and Cold Price Movements seldom 


agree. 


t= “Buy on Gloom and Sell on Glory!” 
<7 And in those words he epitomized the essential frailty of human convictions. 


advised a sagacious observer. 
t It is 


always in great numbers rushing frenziedly to buy that the few holders find their best 


opportunity to sell. 


<7 While the storm is raging and his despairing and discouraged 


companions moan and groan in huddled corners, the wise man makes ready for clearing 


skies. 


<= And, while the sun is shining, and his companions play and frivol, heedless of 


the morrow, the wise man makes ready for the storm. 


An Inquiry —and— The Answer 


March 15, 1923. 
THE MaGAZINE OF WALL STREET: 

Gentlemen: A poor woman in the neighborhood 
has brought me $100 to invest for her. She wants to 
get a higher return than the savings bank gives. I 
write to you, for I am really afraid to decide for 
myself. 

She is a widow with two children, and this $100 
that she has saved since she finished paying her dead 
husband's debts is all the capital she has in the world. 
Therefore, it must be put in something easily disposed 
of, in case of emergency. Isn’t there something that 
is safe that will net her 6% ? 

I will greatly appreciate your answering this in- 
quiry for, while I wouldn’t mind investing someone's 
thousands, this hundred seems a grave responsibility 


to me. It is her all. Very truly yours, 


(Mrs.) E. C———. 


March 20, 1923. 


Mrs. E. C———. 
Dear Madam: Answering your letter of March 15, 


it would be our earnest advice to you that you con- 
scientiously refrain from advising your friend to place 


her funds in anything but the savings bank. 


It is high time that people with small savings real- 
ized that speculative stocks and bonds and high inter- 
est rates are not suitable for them, and we believe that 
you will be conferring a favor upon your acquaintance 
if you will call this to her attention. 

Very truly yours, 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. 


a 
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“Is That Bond A Good Investment?” 


A Concrete Example, 


Showing How 


Investment 


Standards Can Be Applied to a Typical Bond Security 


N the last article of this series, the 
| theory of bond values was discussed. 

A number of specifications were 
ted; and, with these specifications, it 
as said, any bond issue would have to 
ymply in order to deserve the rating “Gilt 
dged” (that is, among the safest and 
est to be had). 

Now let us leave the theory for a mo- 
ment and go into its practical application. 

et us see how to analyze an actual bond 

curity in the terms specified. Taking as 

ur example—and purely for example— 
the 6% Refunding & Collateral Mortgage 

tond of 1944 of the Philadelphia Co., 

t us see just how closely it conforms 

ith our analytical specifications, remem- 
ering those specifications to be: 

(1) Business stability of issuing company. 

(2) Generous 'ceway between total value 

of bond issue and actual] value of prop- 
ties securing it. 

(3) Satisfactory margin of earnings, avail- 
able for bond interest and interest re- 
quirements over a reasonable period of 
years. 

(4) Assurance that the issue’s property se- 
curity will not be dissipated or 
lessened. 

(5) Definite annual interest claim on the 
corporation, irrespective of earnings. 

(6) Distant maturity. 

(7) Non-callable. 

(1) Business Stability: Philadelphia 
Co., we find, is chiefly a holding company. 
Its earnings spring largely from the opera- 
tions of its subsidiary companies, and are 
derived, in the main, from manufacture, 
sale and distribution of gas light and fuel, 
and also from operations in the electric 
light and power field. As these are essen- 
tial fields—that is, fields catering to real 
human needs and not to a taste for luxu- 
ries—they may be expected to be funda- 
mentally stable. 

To determine just how stable the com- 
pany’s industrial activities are we must 
consult its earnings; and these, of course, 
are to be found in the record of its an- 
nual reports for previous years. Look- 
ing them up, we are impressed, first, by 
the fact that Philadelphia Co. has been 
able to maintain dividends on its common 
stocks, with the single exception of the 
year 1897, in every year of the last twenty- 
eight. As dividends on a corporation’s 
stock cannot be paid until interest claims 
of its bonds have been satisfied, this rec- 
ord is impressive as an indication of the 
steadily good earnings record the corpo- 
ration must have enjoyed. Going further, 
we consult the figures on its total reve- 
nues, to determine whether or not, over 
a period of years, the size of the business 
handled each year has increased or di- 
minished. Here we find that Philadelphia 
Company’s total revenues rose from 7 mil- 
lions in 1913, to above 16 millions in 1920; 
and that, while the troublesome year 1921 
saw a reaction in the company’s results, 
a compensating recovery was scored in 
1922. From this record we deduce that 
the company is engaged in an expanding 
field, rather than one that has reached the 
limit of its possibilities. 
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While there are numerous other fac- 
tors that might well be investigated in 
the effort to determine the stability of 
Philadelphia’s business, the above two are 
enough for this illustration, and may be 
considered fully convincing. 

(2) Generous Leeway, etc: To deter- 
mine how large the leeway is between the 
total amount of this bond issue and the 
value of the properties securing it, we 
must consult the terms of the agreement 
under which the issue was authorized. 
Doing this, we find that our 6s, outstand- 
ing in the sum of 20 millions, are (1) se- 
cured by a Ist lien on the entire common 
stocks of the Duquesne Light Co. and 
Philadelphia Oil Co.; (2) secured 
by a Ist mortgage, subject to insignificant 
underlying bonds, on properties produc- 
ing, transporting and manufacturing gas, 
valued at more than 25 millions; (3) fur- 
ther secured by a mortgage on additional 
gas producing, transporting and distribut- 
ing properties, valued at over 41 millions; 
(4) also to be secured on all gas proper- 
ties hereafter owned or controlled by the 
parent company. Obviously, these fea- 
tures may be said to insure the investment 
standing of the 6s, in respect of the speci- 
fications we are considering. 


also 


vestigation indicates that’ these 6% bonds 
are authorized in the sum of $100,000,000. 
With only about 20 millions outstanding, 
it is obvious that, unless there are some 
restrictions against flotation of the re- 
mainder of the issue, to effect that addi- 
tional flotation would seriously diminish 
the margin of security enjoyed by each 
bond. To satisfy our doubts on this point, 
we must consult the terms under which 
the remaining 80 millions of unissued 
bonds were authorized; and after we have 
consulted them, we find that there are a 
number of conditional clauses which, in 
general terms, preclude increasing the 
outstanding supply without compensatory 
additions to the extent and earning power 
of the properties covered. By this token, 
the present outstanding portion of the 
issue is protected against the “dissipation, 
or lessening, of the properties securing it.” 

(5) Definite Annual Interest Claim: 
In this connection, we find that the Phila- 
delphia 6s are a direct obligation of the 
issuing corporation and, of course, as 
mortgage bonds, have the definite annual 
claim cited. 

(6) Distant Maturity: The Philadel- 
phia Co. 6s do not mature until 1944, 
which is 21 years hence. 





A Knowledge of Theory— 


—lIs of no use unless you 


In this article, effort is 


ample, how to apply the theory of Bond Analysis to fact in 
the shape of an actual bond security. 


should find this discussion helpful. 


can apply it to fact. 


made to show, by concrete ex- 


Finance students 











(3) Satisfactory Margin of Earn- 
ings: In order to determine whether 
Philadelphia Co. has been able to earn 
enough over and above its expenses each 
year to permit it to “cover” its bond in- 
terest requirements adequately, we must 
consult the records relating to this fea- 
ture. We must determine its Total Reve- 
nues each year; deduct therefrom its To- 
tal Operating Expenses, and then the 
amount by which the balance exceeds 
bond interest—since that balance will be 
available for bond interest—will measure 
the Margin we are investigating. 

Applying this to Philadelphia Co., we 
find that the company earned its full in- 
terest requirements 2% times even in the 
distressing year 1921; that, in 1922, it 
brought its results up to 4 times interest 
requirements; that—and this is the im- 
portant point—its earnings available for 
bond interest in the past ten years aver- 
aged. better than 3% times interest. Re- 
the 
company’s field, this is a very convincing 


membering the stable character of 
testimonial. 


(4) Assurance as to Security: In- 


(7) Non-callable: In this respect alone 
do the Philadelphia Co. 6s fail to qualify 
under the specifications we have cited; 
for they are callable. However, up to 
1927, they are callable only at 105; and, 
as the present price of the bond is below 
100, it may be said that, were they to be 
called prior to that date, the price re- 
ceived would compensate in great mea- 
sure for the necessity of reinvesting the 
amount of the commitment. 

Thus, then, we find that this typical 
bond which we have selected for analysis 
conforms, in all respects but one, and 
that the least important respect, with the 
specifications we have adopted for “Gilt 
Edged Corporation Bonds.” And by this 
same method of reasoning and analysis, 
may the finance-student or new investor 
analyze other bond offerings. 

(The foregoing is the eighteenth of a 
series of articles designed for the pur- 
pose of introducing students to the ele- 
mental facts of practical finance and as- 
sisting Income Builders in the judicious 
investment of surplus funds. Further ar- 
ticles in this series will appear in later 
issues.) 
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Are You a Business Proprietor ? 


If you are at the head of the business from which you derive your 
livelihood; if that business has been built up through your own indi- 
vidual efforts (as most small business concerns and not a few large 
ones are built up) and depends for its successful continuance upon your 


continued existence— 


Then, obviously, your life is a tangible asset to the business so 
long as you go on living, and the possibility of losing you a definite 


liability. 


These things being so, your life insurance pelicies may well— 
indeed, they ought—be extended to include not only your human de- 
pendents, that is, your wife, children, etc., but also your business 


organization. 


For only by this means can you strengthen your firm's 


credit during the period of your life, and protect it against the sharp 
readjustment that would, almost inevitably, follow your death. 

How to attain this end—just what sort of policy to take out and 
how much it would cost—are questions discussed in the following 


article. 


with slight adjustment, will undoubtedly fill your needs. 


Mr. Chace describes a typical case, and his recommendations, 


If any of his 


findings are not clear to you, a letter to the BYFI Department will bring 


further enlightenment. 





How One Man Protected His Business 


Against the Loss of His Services 
An Insurance Suggestion with a Very Practical Appeal 
By A. MANTON CHACE 


Y subject, whom I choose to call 
“Drew,” is a dealer in wearing 


apparel and other sundries. He has 
been successful, and his success has been 
well and fully earned. His progress has 
been the product of hard work and as- 
siduous attention to the three “C’s” of 
business—Character, Credit and Capacity 
—with a good measure of faith and vision 
thrown in. 

His business is a one-man business. By 
that I mean it is of his own making. He 
has always been, and is now, its brains 
and heart. His three employees are the 
hands and legs. His wife and children 
are his “stockholders,” who look to this 
business for their support. 

Because his situation is typical of the 
small merchant in every city and town in 
America, I am using his case as an illus- 
tration, to show how Insurance may be 
adapted, not only to the protection of 
one’s human dependents, but to the pro- 
tection of one’s business as well. 


Mr. Drew’s Position 


Mr. Drew is age 42, has a wife and 
three children. He entered business for 
himself about fifteen years ago, having 
been employed as a clerk in a store han- 
dling the same line of goods. His former 
employer is today his only real competitor. 
His business assets are shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation. (In this article I am 
dealing chiefly with “Basic Assets” shown 
in the first column, without which any 
business is doomed to failure.) 


BASIC QUICK TANGIBLE FIXED 


Character A - Stock on Plant 
an an a 

Credit in bask, “elves and & 
Accounts in 

receivable transit 


Capacity Equipment 
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His business has yielded an average net 
income over the past five years of about 
$10,000 a year, some of which he has re- 
invested from time to time to develop his 
trade. Wishing to insure his success, he 
called me in to arrange a Life Insurance 
program that would assure the continu- 
ance of his earning capacity to himself 
and family, who are his stockholders. 
This was in 1919. 

His business and family affairs are so 
closely related and interwoven that what 
protects one protects the other. A diag- 
nosis of his situation revealed the follow- 
ing facts. 

He was building a house, estimated to 
cost about $20,000 (the final cost, with 
changes and additions, proved to be nearer 
$25,000) of which $10,000 was a first 
mortgage. His then holdings in Life In- 
surance were a $1,000 5-Year Term Lib- 
erty Bond Contract in the Equitable re- 
quiring a semi-annual deposit of $97.26. 
This policy will mature in April, 1923, 
for a $1,000 Third 4% U. S. Liberty 


Bond with all coupons from that date 
attached. In event of his death before 
that time, his wife would receive the Lib- 
erty Bond paid in full with all coupons 
attached from that date and, besides, a 
sum equal to all the instalments alread) 
paid by him with 444% interest on them 
This was the most unique and excellent 
plan of Liberty Bond purchase availabk 
during that campaign. He also had a 
$5,000 20-Payment Life Policy in the 
Travelers of Hartford, requiring an an- 
nual deposit of $131.10. 


To Protect His Family 


His wife’s need for protection was im 
minent. I first recommended the pur- 
chase of a monthly income policy to give 
his wife at least $100 each month for 20 
years, until his children would have fin 
ished their education and~ would be abl 
to help her. He purchased $20,000 on the 
Convertible Plan with the Equitabl iv- 
ing his wife the assurance of $108.78 a 
month—plus excess interest, which would 
probably average about $103 a year. This 
required an annual deposit of $842.90. 

This form of contract was chosen be- 
cause of its remarkable flexibility: It 
gives the insured three options at the end 
of five years, namely: (1) To continue 
the same premium for 123% additional 
years, to obtain a paid-up policy; (2nd) 
To continue the same premium for life 
and increase the face of the policy to $29,- 
880, subject to physical examination for 
the increase, or (3rd) To continue the 
premiums for life at the reduced rate of 
$520 a year—the face of the policy re- 
maining the same. The policy also con- 
tained the liberal Double Indemnity and 
Disability Provisions, under which $40,- 
000 would be paid if he died by accident 
and, in event of total and permanent dis- 
ability, income of $200 a month would be 
paid him. 

Mr. Drew was then induced to purchase 
a $5,000 Five Year Term Policy to protect 
his mortgage and the term-insurance part 
of his Liberty Bond Policy was converted 
into permanent insurance. Thus his fam- 
ily is fairly well protected. 


To Protect His Business 


Our attention was then turned to his 
prosperous little business. It could not 
continue as successfully without him; for 
his personality, which I have called the 

(Please turn to page 1037) 











DREW’S INSURANCE HOLDINGS ITEMIZED 
Personal 


Premium 


$1,902.10 


Purpose 
Mortgage 
Liquidation 
Clean-up Cash 
Wife’s guaranteed income 
until children are pro- 
ducing. 


To finance business read- 
justment. 
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Why Not Build a “Duplex” Home? 


For the Sake of Various Superiorities 





Over the Two-Family Type of Dwelling 


© Ewing Galloway 
March 10, 1923. 
Editor, B Y F I Department 

Sir: I have followed with a great deal of 
interest your serics of articles dealing with the 
question of home financing, and was particu- 
larly impressed with your last story mention- 
ing the two-family house. However, in the 
Philadelphia district, the twin or “duplex” 
house is much more extensively built than is 
the two-family where one tenant lives above 
the other. Obviously, the savings which can 
be effected through the former (duplex) type 
of construction cannot be compared to those 
possible with the two-family plan. 

However, I have wondered whether you have 
any information as to the relative economy of 
the duplex house as against the two-family 
house, and would appreciate very much your 
views on this subject—D. 8. M., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 


HE “duplex” house, or “double,” or 
T “twin” house—whichever you will, 

like the 2-family house reviewed in 
our March 3rd issue, is a 2-in-1 dwelling 
composed of two separate places of resi- 
dence under a single roof. Where the 
2-family home puts the second living 
premises on the floor above the first, how- 
ever, the “duplex” house puts them along- 
side one another. 

Each half of a duplex building has its 
own separate entrance way, sometimes on 
a separate side, sometimes on the same 
side. This fact, coupled with the relative 
position of the two premises, makes for 
greater privacy. Also—and this is the 
chief superiority of duplex construction— 
it permits of a more attractive design for 
the entire building. Where the 2-family 
dwelling, by reason of its inevitable exte- 
rior arrangement, can often be spotted for 
what it is, and lose thereby, the duplex 
home can be, and generally is, designed 
‘in such a way as to closely resemble a 
single dwelling. 

The potentially finer appearance of the 
duplex type has a very practical signifi- 
cance. For, in many communities, such 
dwellings may be erected in and enjoy 
the protection of restricted zones where 
2-family homes would be ruled out. 

It would, perhaps, be possible to erect 
a duplex home at a cost equal to that of 
a 2-tamily house of the same floor areca; 
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inferior materials. The duplex home, 
with the additional partitioning it re- 
quires, is practically sure to be more 
costly than the other type; and while 
it is not wise to attempt to settle 
upon an exact figure as mea- 
suring the cost differential be- 
tween the two, a fair average 
estimate would probably be 
from 8-10% in excess of the 
cost of a 2-family home. Put 
differently : 

Other things being equal, 
a 2-family house is likely 
to cost about 20% more 
than a 1-family to erect; 












and a duplex about 30% 
more than a 1-family. 


How Much Will They Earn? 


Because of the potentially better ap- 
pearance, location and arrangement of a 
duplex home, it is generally possible to 
secure a substantially higher rental from 
lease of the section not used by the owner 
than in the case of the 2-family home. 
How much higher the return will be de- 
pends upon actual cases and surrounding 
circumstances. (Indeed, every home- 
building project has its own individual 
possibilities and drawbacks, and no one 
project can safely be judged according to 
average standards. What is true of one 
type of home in one community may be 
decidedly untrue of the same type in an- 
other community; and, even in the same 
community, the outcome of one project 
conducted along certain lines may be very 
different from the outcome of another 
project, involving the same type of home, 
but conducted along different lines.) 

There is an accepted formula for 
determining the amount of rental that 
can, generally, be obtained from either 
a duplex or 2-family home, however; 


but not, probably, without accepting and it is eminently simple: Merely take 


6% of the total cost of the project and 
add to that the. essential carrying 
charges on account of taxes, insurance 
and water. The result is the rental 
you should be able to obtain. 

It is interesting to apply this formula 
to an actual case, brought to this De- 
partment’s attention a few days ago by a 
duplex-home owner residing in an attrac- 
tive New Jersey town. This man receives 
$100 a month rent, or $1,200 a year, from 
“the other side” of his house; hence, if 
our formula is correct, his essential car- 
rying charges, as itemized above, should 
about equal that $1,200-a-year figure. 

Investigating further, we find that our 
man’s establishment, purchased after erec- 
tion, cost him $14,750. Six per cent of 
that figure is $885. His taxes, insurance 
and water charges in the first year, by 
actual record, were $292, $18 and $30, re- 
spectively. Adding up these items, we 
find that his total carrying charges, as 
itemized, equal $1,275. In other words, 
one actual case, chosen at random, proves 
the accuracy of the formula cited. 


Conclusion 


1) The duplex house is about 8-10% 
more expensive than the 2-family house 
to build. 

2) Rental value of unoccupied portion 
bears the same relation to total cost as in 
case of 2-family house. That is, it should 
about equal essential carrying charges, or, 
in one sense, give the owner his premises 
free. 

3) Duplex houses can be more attrac- 
tive in design and appearance; hence, a 
better class of tenant can be obtained for 
the unoccupied portion, and the owner's 
portion can be more “livable.” 

4) Duplex houses are often permitted 
in otherwise restricted zones, where 2- 
family houses might not be permitted, 
thus enjoying better protection. 





PURCHASE 
Terms: 

0 $2,000 
lst mtge. (B & L) : 10,000 
2nd mige....... ; 2,750 

Actual total carrying charges, 
including fuel: First Year 
B & L payments $1,200 
% on 2nd mtge. dasiaale, 
Amortization on 2nd mtge. . : 800 
6% on cash deposit : . 120 
BEND Séseee Re on” Se 
Insurance ...... . - 18 
= eee ; 39 
GEE... scone ee 140 
$2,765 





AN ACTUAL EXAMPLE 
OF 
COSTS OF AND INCOME FROM A DUPLEX HOME 


(Being the Experience of a Home Owner Located in An Attractive Suburban Community, 
Whose Duplex Dwelling Was Purchased From Original Owners.) 


COST, $14,750. 


First Year 

Total costs (as shown in previous 
column) . , ‘ $2,765 
Return in rental ..» 1,200 
Actual net costs $1,565 


Portion of total carrying charges 
devoted to amortization and there- 
fore constituting savings: 


B & L amortization $617 
2nd mtge. amortization 800 - 
417 


Actual net maintenance cost, or 
“owner's rental” $148 











Points for Income Builders 


Definitions of the More Frequently 
Heard Financial Terms and Expressions 


66 OINTS for 

Income Build- 

ers,” as a glos- 

sary of financial 

terms and _ expres- 

sions, has been a reg- 

ular feature of the 

BYFI Department 

== “since its inception. 

The purpose of this feature is to acquaint 

students of finance and new investors 

with the language of the “Street”—which 

isn’t talked anywhere else. Requests for 

analysis of any terms not covered here 
will receive prompt attention. 


ts anne 


Accrued Interest 


“Accrued interest” is the percentage 
of the face value of a bond or note due 
the rightful holder of the security up to 
any set time. In purchase or sale of a 
bond or note, accrued interest is not in- 
cluded in the price quoted, but must be 
included, in addition to the principal cost, 
in the price paid. 


Hypothecated Securities 


When a security. owner wishes to ob- 
tain a loan, he may “hypothecate” his se- 
curities, that is, deposit them as collateral, 
for the purpose. “Hypothecated” securi- 
ties are securities so pledged. The size 
of the loan he will receive will depend, 
not only upon the total market value of 
the hypothecated securities, but also upon 
their character. Thus, a _ considerably 
larger loan can be had on $10,000 worth 
of high grade railroad securities than 
upon $10,000 worth of highly volatile and 
speculative industrial securities. 


Holding Company 


A “holding company” is one organized 
for the purpose of controlling “operat- 


ing companies” through ownership of 
their capital stock. Thus, a financial group 
wishing to secure control of the Brown 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturing ship 
plates, might form the Bankers Holding 
Co., and in that capacity purchase a ma- 
jority of the Brown concern’s capital 
stock. As majority holders of the Brown 
concern’s capital stock, the Bankers Hold- 
ing Co., through its voting power, could 
then completely control the destinies of 
the subsidiary company. The earnings of 
a holding company will be derived from 
the dividends paid by the “held” con- 
cerns, or subsidiaries. The holding com- 
pany is often known as the “parent” con- 
cern, when spoken of with reference to 
its subsidiaries. 


Industrial Securities 


Under the heading of “industrial se- 
curities” may be grouped the securities 
of corporations engaged in any but the 
financial, railroad, public utility, mining 
and oil fields. This, at least, is the policy 
followed by THE MaGAzINne oF WALL 
STREET in its department headings, where 
all groups except those cited are classified 
as “industrials,” including manufacturing 
company stocks, shipping stocks, mail- 
order stocks, chain-store stocks, etc., etc. 


Forced Sale 


Securities sold at “forced sale” are 
merely being thrown on the market for 
what they will bring, to accommodate a 
pressing need for cash. When disposed 
of in this manner, of course, the prices 
obtained will frequently be less than the 
securities are worth. 

Active traders, who deal in stocks on 
margin accounts, are sometimes the vic- 
tims of a wariety of “forced sales.” A 
decided slump in the market, resulting in 


-_ 
—— 





A Bull in a Bank! 


OST of us have heard the expression about a “bull in a 

china shop,” but it has remained for the citizens of 

Jackson, Michigan, to see a real, live, honest-to-goodness 
bull on exhibition in a modern banking house. 


In the past banks and banking have usually been associated 


with staid, dignified and sometimes 


old-fashioned 


business 


methods, but Jackson’s oldest financial institution recently demon- 
strated that in progressiveness and the ability to meet opportunity 
more than half way, it is the youngest and one of the most 


enterprising banks in the city. 


For more than 75 years the bank in question has made a 
specialty of extending financial support to farmers, so it was 
in keeping with this policy that Corey J. Spencer, local breeder 
of registered Holsteins, was given permission to display one of 
his high grade animals in the bank, the bank officials believing 
that it would thus show its patrons what one livestock raiser 
was accomplishing, and encourage others to efforts along similar 


lines. 


In the main banking room of the institution, with a back- 


ground of silver and gold coins, the bull held forth for several 
days, nearly the entire population of the city visiting the unique 


spectacle at one time or another. 
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demands from their brokers for additional 
margin, will sometimes find them unable 
to produce the extra funds needed; in 
which event their holdings will be 
dumped, regardless of what they bring. 


Option 

An “option” is a contract entered into 
with another party entitling the holder of 
the option to buy a given property or a 
given security, specified in the contract, 
from the other party on or before a cer- 
tain time at a set and fixed price. Or, 
the option may give the holder the privi- 
lege of selling the property, at the stated 
price, to the other party within the speci- 
fied time. 

In business, a man who does not want 
to assume the risk of buying a certain 
line of goods, due to uncertainty as to his 
ability to dispose of same, will often be 
willing to pay a certain amount in order 
to secure to himself the privilege of buy- 
ing the goods, should events make that 
desirable. In finance, options to byy are 
generally purchased in the belief that the 
security on which the option is purchased 
will increase in value, and thus insure the 
option holder of a corresponding profit. 


Title 

The evidence, or proof, of one’s legal 
right to possession of a given article or 
property is one’s “title’ to same. When 
buying real estate, the purchaser always 
has the “title” of the seller searched, or 
investigated, to assure him that the seller 
is legally warranted in selling the prop- 
erty. When the title is found to be as it 
should be, it is said to be “clear.” When 
not, it is said to be “defective.” 


Short Haul 

“Short haul” is a railroad term, applied 
to traffic between points comparatively 
close together. In these days of high 
operating costs, traffic of this sort is not 
sought after, since it is relatively unprofit- 
able. The fortunate road is the trans- 
continental, active largely in “long haul” 
business. 
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All You Need Is a Pocket Note Book! 


your record at the end of the month would 


A Budget Plan for Those Who Find 
Budget-Keeping Burdensome 


By FRANK URBAN 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., in a 

recent address, emphasized the value 

of keeping account of income and ex- 
penditures for those who wish to progress 
towards financial independence. The rea- 
son seems to be quite obvious. In order 
to know how to spend money judiciously, 
it is first necessary that we know what 
has become of our money. We have to 
know first what we spend it for before 
we can say that we are spending too much 
for one item and not enough for another 
one. Just like the analyst must first col- 
lect figures and information before he can 
make definite suggestions and recommen- 
dations, so we cannot draw conclusions 
and make changes before we have a set 
of figures as a basis before us. 

The reason why so many people have 
not gone to the trouble of studying their 
finances is probably the fact that they 
think it too much trouble and too difficult. 


An Easy Way 


We wish to outline a method which is 
very simple and which accomplishes our 
object: it will show us at any time how 
we stand financially; how much we owe; 
how much other people owe us; how 
much money we have in the bank, what 
securities we own, what the cash value 
of our insurance amounts to, how much 
we spend for food, shelter, clothing, 
amusements, etc. This record thus tells 
us at a glance where we must economize. 

Any plain notebook serves the purpose. 
Put down on the first page (A) your to- 
tal assets on the first day of the first 
month: 


Brown (owes us on note)...$ 200.00 
Jones (owes us on note).... 600.00 
Cash value of our insurance. 150.00 
Cash in bank (checking ac- 

count) 
Cash in savings account 
i cancxaseesion 2,000.00 
Liberty bonds 


As you are familiar with these items, 
it is not necessary that you be quite as ex- 
plicit. You would understand your record 
as well as if it read: 


Insurance 
Checking 
Savings 


Call this statement on Page A your 
“Statement A.” 

If, for instance, your house is not paid 
for, but has a mortgage of $1,000.00 on it; 
if you have not paid your last month's 
bills; if you have a note to meet, make 
a second record on Page B and call it 
“Statement B.” 
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Your net assets at the beginning of the 
month ($2,000) plus your income ($250) 
equal your net assets at the end of the 
month ($2,100) plus expenditures ($150). 


What the Notebook Tells You 


You look over your little notebook at 
the end of the month and what does it 
tell you? That your mortgage has gone 
down; that you were extravagant at Xmas 
time, etc. 

At the end of the first month, make a 
note of your assets and start over again. 
The difference between assets at the first 
and last of a month shows how much you 
have saved. If your assets at the end of 
a month are lower than at the beginning, 
you spent more than you made in the 
month. 

Your assets at the beginning of the first 
month subtracted from your assets at the 
end of the 12th month shows how much 
you have saved in a year's time. Divide 
that figure by twelve and you get your 
average monthly savings. 

Add together your expenses for gro- 
ceries in each month and divide by twelve 
and you will have your average monthly 
grocery bill. 

The same applies to all other items. 

When an insurance premium is being 
paid, we do not charge the whole premium 
to expenses (Statement C). We deduct 
the increase in the cash value of our in- 
surance from the premium and thus get 
the net cost or expenditure for insurance. 
To make our statements balance, the item 
“insurance” in our “Statement A” is re- 
placed by the new cash value. 

With a little thought and interest, this 
simple system will be found quite val- 
uable. The reader will be surprised at 
the interesting discoveries he is going to 
make, if he will keep this record for a 
comparatively short time only. 


(B) 
Mortgage 
Grocery bill for last month.. 


wiseeseeensecnceuene $2,000.00 


Total 


Therefore, your net assets equal A mi- 
nus B, or $4,000 minus $2,000 = $2,000. 


Recording Expenditures 

On Page C, keep a record of your ex- 
penditures in soft pencil (Statement C). 
If you buy $1.00 worth of cigars put down 
“Cigars The next time you 
buy cigars, this time $2.00 worth, erase 
“$1.00” and write down in its place “$3.00.” 
At the end of the month your record will 
look like this: 

Christmas present for Aunt J...$10.00 

Christmas present for Uncle F. 15.00 

Christmas present for 50.00 

Groceries . 50.00 

Carfare 7.00 

Shoes 10.00 

Shoes repaired 

Stamps and telegrams.... 

Etc., etc. - 


ets Sadie codends etaes 150.00 


It is obvious that your net assets at the 
beginning of a month plus your monthly 
income equal your net assets at the end 
of the month plus your expenditures. 
This gives you a way of finding out 
whether or not your record is correct; of 
balancing your books, in other words. 
For example: 

Supposing that you made $250.00 during 
the first month, of which $100 went to- 
wards paying off the mortgage. Then 


— 


The Chief Essential 


AFETY is not the primary objective in security investment. If it were, we 

would have no use for judges of comparative investment values. Instead, we 
would merely need metal .and lock experts to tell us where to find the strongest 
fire-proof and burglar-proof vaults. 

The primary. objective in security investment is Maximum Return. What 
every investor wants—and ought to want—is the Greatest Income Yield from 
his Given Principal. To make one’s money More Productive, one’s progress 
toward independence More Rapid: That is what security investment is primarily 
for. 

To secure this Maximum Return, of course, presupposes Safety. Over a 
period of years, in one thousand typical cases, the Greatest Average Return is 
most likely to be derived from the accounts which have operated on a Safety First 
basis. 

But, to deal in the security markets as a person of reasonable means— 
whether young or mature—and to refuse to consider any opportunity that does 
not make safety its only appeal: That is like building a great wall around your 
home and never venturing outside. 

Eternal vigilance, patience, due discretion, self-control, conservatism: These 
are still essential to Investment Success. But of what use, any of them, if that 
chief essential of the field—Enterprise—be lacking? 
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Second Lesson 


The Marking-Up Process — The Best 
Time to Buy—Selling On Bulges 


in the previous issue, we find this 

sentence: “There is no sense in mark- 
ing up the price to a very high level if 
you cannot induce the public to take it off 
your hands later.” 

This means that when a stock is marked 
up it is not for the purpose of either 
encouraging faint-hearted stockholders, or 
making profits for others. The marking- 
up process is invariably a preliminary 
operation to realizing or an attempt to 
distribute. The stock operator follows 
the same rule as the Fifth Avenue mer- 
chant who knows that there are certain 
classes of buyers who will only buy a 
thing when it is high priced. If it be low 
priced they think it is cheap and not 
worthy of notice. That illustrates the 
psychology of the public in the stock 
market. 


iz the course of the article discussed 


The Difference 


There is, however, this difference be- 
tween the merchant and the manipulator. 
The former fixes the price and does not 
continually mark ic up; if the goods do 
not move at that price, he is more likely 
to mark it down. On the other hand, the 
stock operator, while steadily marking up 
his price, attracts a certain following, first 
from the floor traders, then from the pub- 
lic, and the buying power which thus 
comes in aids him in his marking-up oper- 
ation. He would not undertake to ad- 
vance the price unless he felt that the 
stock, either by its own action or as a 
result of developments which were likely 
to be made public during the rise, would 
be such as to attract the kind of broad 
public buying he anticipates. In fact, he 
actually requires such a situation if he is 
to be successful it, distributing the block 
of stock he has on hand. 


Another phase of public psychology de- 
mands mention here. It is this: The pub- 
lic rarely anticipates increased value in a 
stock. People are apt to wait until a cer- 
tain earning ability is demonstrated or 
certain dividends are paid, before they 
realize that a stock is worth a certain 
price. The business of the large stock 
operator, however, is to say to himself: 
This stock is now selling at 30; it is earn- 
ing $8 per share and I believe the direc- 
tors will see fit to put it on a $4 basis 
within the next few months. This should 
give it a market value of at least 45. He 
thereupon proceeds to mark it up to 40 
or above, and when the favorable news 
comes out he is in a position to supply 
all buyers at the 45 level. This is his re- 
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ward for seeing the opportunity first and 
for taking prompt advantage of it. 

It is quite probable that any individual 
stockholder who got around and inquired 
about the company’s affairs would have 
been able to secure the same kind of in- 
formation as to the company’s earnings 
and the plans of its management—not in 
every case, however. 

Many companies have certain channels 
through which a‘l information is an- 
nounced and there is a great deal in know- 
ing the ropes if you are to secure this 
kind of advance information. The large 
operator very often has an advantage in 
an acquaintance with an official or a di- 
rector of a company and is thereby en- 
abled to anticipate certain developments 
before any official decision has been 
reached. 

The stock operator can, of course, dis- 
tribute some stock on the way up, but the 
reason this is not generally done is that 
while he is advancing the stock from 30 
to 45, if he should sell any large quan- 
tity at 35, he would take the risk of hav- 
ing to buy that back at 38, 40, 42, etc. 
In other words, he would be creating prof- 
its for other people and, as he is not a 
philanthropist, his object is to create a 
profit for himself. In some kinds of mar- 
kets this can be done to advantage. In 
a well sustained, broad, active, bull mar- 
ket, where public absorption is very large, 
it is a satisfactory way to unload; but in 
the majority of cases stocks do not go 
up by themselves; they are put up and 
this is done for the purpose of distribut- 
ing. By following the rule of driving a 
stock as high as he can get it and then 
selling it on the way down, the operator 
does not put himself in a position to make 
profits for any one else and does not have 
to carry others along. After getting rid 
of his stock he is free to buy it back at 
a lower price if an important reaction as 


a result of the saturated condition of the 
market for that issue, or general market 
conditions affecting all stocks, sets in. 


How to Profit 


Now, the way for our students to profit 
by these illustrations is for them to watch 
the initial activity in a stock. The mo- 
ment it begins to show signs of moving 
into a new range is one of the safest times 
to buy and go with it. If you get in at 
that time you are more likely to make a 
big profit than at any other time. 

As the rise continues over a few weeks 
or few months, it should be most care- 
fully watched. Its advance will doubt- 
less be marked ty numerous resting points 
and reactionary tendencies produced by 
the action of the manipulator in selling 
on the little bulges, and thus placing him- 
self in a position to protect the stock’? by 
repurchasing when it is weak. The trader 
who operates in several hundred shares 
can also do this, or if he wants to deal 
in small lots and only has 100 shares at 
the beginning of the operation, he can sell 
fractional lots and buy them back. In so 
doing he runs the risk of losing his posi- 
tion on that much of the stock, but in 
many cases, on sharp bulges, he will bet- 
ter his position to a certain extent. Be- 
sides, in letting go some of his line, he 
is always in a position to buy when slumps 
occur and if any of these threaten to be 
serious he can hold off buying until the 
reaction seems to have run its course. 

Long ago we formed the opinion that if 
the trader would be successful, he must 
operate on the style of the manipulator 
and the big operator, and in thus explain- 
ing the modus operandi of these astute 
gentlemen, we are aiding our scholars in 
the cultivation of the correct point of 
view, so that they may begin to acquire 
what is known as a professional attitude 
toward the market. 





Judging the Turning Points 


E are glad to see the students 
W coming forward with viewpoints 

which form ‘interesting contribu- 
tions to our regular lessons. We like to 
know what they are thinking about and 
what points they wish to add to their 
knowledge. 

The student who contributed the fol- 
lowing has for some years been a close 
observer of stock-market movements. The 
discussion to which he refers had refer- 


ence to one of the most interesting points 
in connection therewith. His theory at 
the time was that by an observation of 
these distinctive features of the turning 
points, one might anticipate them with 
material advantage. Space will not per- 
mit to discuss this subject here, but in 
another lesson we will endeavor to take 
up this question. Meanwhile, the letter 
is very interesting; it makes an attempt 
at prophecy. As this issue of The Maga- 
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zine will reach its readers during the last 
few days of March, its accuracy will have 
been demonstrated by the time they read 
this communication. 


Dear Schoolmaster : 


In the spring of 1920, we discussed cer- 
tain technical characteristics of the mar- 
ket. I thought at the time that on top 
»f each upward movement during dis- 
tribution and just before the subsequent 
reaction, that we always found a day of 
sharp decline with two or three days of 
quick recovery, the decline usually 
amounting to about two points and the 
subsequent recovery generally coming 
back to the same place, or going slightly 
above, thus making in the daily chart I 
was keeping a sort of “V.” 

All through the 1919 market we got 
this indication ahead’ of each decline, but 
you took the position that this was an ex- 
tremely precarious hook on which to hang 
any definite action in the market. I said 
in a subsequent letter that I would wait 
until we had another bull market and 
write you further. We have now had that 
and I would like to revise the idea I had 
to this extent, that in each big bull mar- 
ket there are certain technical charac- 
teristics which continue through that par- 
ticular market and which do give a pretty 
clear idea as to the end of an upward 
movement. The 1919 market showed the 
characteristic “V.” 

In this 1922-23 market, we find a dif- 
ferent characteristic, yet one that so far 
runs through the market. It consists of 
a flattening and on top of this flattening 
a bulge, which apparently is entirely con- 
trary to the Dow theory. For instance, 
the first clear-cut one was made in 1922 
during April and the first part of May. 
From April 15th to May 15th, we had 
the flattening (using Dow-Jones twenty 
industrials), from May 15th to June 6th 
we had the bulge with a subsequent de- 
cline to June 12th. On the Dow theory, 
that flattening and break-through on the 
upside should have been a forerunner of 
another main upward movement but it 
was not until after a very decided reaction 
had ensued in the first part of June. We 
get the technical point again in a flatten- 
ing out beginning about July 18th and last- 
ing until August 14th, 1922. We then 
get the bulge from August 14th until Sep- 
tember 12th, after which a minor reac- 
tion, or shake-out, and a second top ending 
October 14th with a subsequent big re- 
action of almost twelve points until No- 
vember 26th. After that reaction, which 
apparently was the usual “over ten point” 
reaction, seen a little past midway of a 
great many bull markets, we then had a 
strong-arm movement until December 
10th. That movement flattened out and 
your magazine took the position that we 
were in a major bear market which con- 
clusion I had reached a littie before your 
magazine published it. 

However, like the magazine, I have 
been forced to change my opinion tempo- 
rarily, because after December 10th we 
got the same technical points again as 
were shown in May, June and August, 
October, that is, from December 10th to 
January 3lst we got another flattening 
place in the market. From the latter date 
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until the present, I think we have been 
in another bulge which probably is the 
last upward movement in this bull mar- 
ket. Of course, there is nothing in the 
market itself that shows to me that this 
is the last one, but I figure that purely 
on account of industrial conditions, not 
only in this country, but in the world at 
large. However, regardless of whether 
that is right or wrong, it will be interest- 
ing to see if my prophecy is correct in 
that this flattening during December and 
January and the present bulge in February 
will now indicate another decided reac- 
tion which will come probably about the 
middle of March or possibly the first of 
April. I would expect it, judging from 
the amount of preparation ahead of it and 


from the past performance in this mar- 
ket of these technical indications, to fore- 
cast it beginning about the middle of 
March. 

It seems to me that each market has its 
own peculiar characteristics and technical 
indications of events to come in the mar- 
ket. It, of course, takes quite a while in 
each market to be able to pick these out 
but I believe they do exist and it at least 
is very interesting to try to pick them out, 
even if one is not always wholly success- 
ful in using them. Personally I have 
found them a very big aid in the past. 

I have been enjoying your magazine 
more and more as time goes on as you 
are constantly building it into a finer pub- 
lication. J. M. S. 





The Piggly Wiggly Corner 


O more appropriate name _ than 

Piggly Wiggly could be found for 

a stock that is cornered and from 
which the bears have to wiggle out as 
best they can. This is also an appropriate 
time to discuss selling short. 

Of all the Wall Street bugbears, being 
caught in a corner is probably the great- 
est. Three lines of defense can be erected 
against what is often a serious loss to 
some traders, and a calamity for others 
who get beyond their depth. The first of 
these is the trader’s own protection, which 
he should invariably use when he sells a 
stock short, viz.: he should place a stop 
order a certain number of points above 
his selling price, so that no matter what 
happens, whether he is watching the mar- 
ket or not, whether he is sick or well, 
some limit will be set as to how much he 
is willing to lose on that trade. Any one 
who does not limit his risk on a short 
trade deserves to be cornered. 

The second line of defense is this: 
Brokers should insist on stop orders when- 
ever any of their customers sell any stock 
short. The brokers should do this be- 
cause most clients do not take precautions 
in their speculative operations; therefore, 
the brokers should insist upon their doing 
so. Brokers know that the traders who 
cut their losses short are the most suc- 
cessful and when they see a client putting 
himself in a position to sustain a large 
loss they should demand that he use a 
stop order just as he would place fire in- 
surance on his house. 

The third measure of defense is one 
that the Stock Exchange can erect in 
order to save itself the embarrassment of 
the criticism which invariably arises in 
case of corners and the difficulties in- 
volved in straightening these out. This 
may be done by the passing of an amend- 
ment to the by-laws of the Exchange re- 
quiring brokers to demand stop orders on 
short trades. We say may be because 
there may be a technical reason related 
to the machinery of the Stock Exchange 
which would make such a step imprac- 
ticable. The principal objection might be 
that these stops would be concentrated on 
the floor and thereby form an indication 
of the size of the short interest. That 
might be true if these stops were all con- 


centrated within a short radius, but when 
it comes to corners a stop order twenty 
points away from the market price is bet- 
ter than no stop at all. 


Stop Orders Defined 


As we frequently receive requests for 
a definition of stop orders, we will explain 
that a stop order is one which is placed 
with the broker usually for the purpose 
of stopping a loss. A stop order is exe- 
cuted at the market price when a certain 
figure is reached; for example, if a trader 
sold Piggly-Wiggly short at 55 and de- 
cided that he would not risk more than 
ten points on this transacition, he would 
give the broker an order reading: Buy 
100 Piggly Wiggly at 65 stop. This stock 
might fluctuate between 60 and 40 during 
the period that he is short, but if it should 
strike an upward trend and even a single 
transaction of 100 shares at 65 take place 
in the crowd on the floor, that stop order 
would become operative; that is, the 
broker would be obliged to buy 100 shares 
at the best price obtainable after the 
aforementioned trade had occurred. Any 
one thus stopped out of a trade at 65 
would never have had to settle with those 


‘who engineered the corner at the price 


arbitrarily fixed by them, viz., 150 or 250, 
as the case might be. 


Stop orders are frequently employed to 
open new trades as well as for closing old 


ones. If, for example, a trader or an in- 
vestor believes a certain stock is going up 
but he does not wish to buy it until it 
confirms his judgment by reaching a cer- 
tain level above the market, he would 
place an order to buy on stop at the de- 
sired figure. Thus, if Steel common were 
selling at 108, and the buyer prefers to 
wait until it crosses 110 before purchas- 
ing, he would instruct his broker to buy 
100 shares of Steel at 110% stop. When 
that price is reached his broker will buy 
100 shares, perhaps at 110% or 110%; 
whatever the stock is obtainable at after 
that first sale at 110%. Stop orders may 
also be used to protect profits whether 
they are on the long or the short side 
In one of our future lessons we shall 
endeavor to discuss this latter phase of 
the stop order, 
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Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 





now carried annually by the subway 

and elevated lines of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit System. This 
means an average of over 2.7 million 
riders daily. Expressed a little more 
vividly, it can be said that, on the average, 
nearly two thousand nickels roll into the 
Company every single minute of the day 
and night, continuously and without inter- 
ruption. 

The System operates, in all, about 372 
miles of single track. As a comparison, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, oper- 
ating over 4,500 miles of road, carries 
about 100 million passengers annually, or 
the equivalent of about one- 


A BOUT one billion passengers are 


Interborough 


Today and Tomorrow 
By R. M. MASTERSON 


for a five cent fare and imposed as a 
prior charge against the earnings a rental 
equal to the interest and sinking fund on 
the bonds issued by the City to provide 
construction funds. The City agreed to 
buy the property furnished by the Con- 
tractor at the expiration of the lease at a 
valuation to be agreed upon. This sec- 
tion of the subway, in part, was put in 
operation in October 1904. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany was incorporated May 6, 1902. On 
July 10th of the same year it acquired 
the rights of the original Contractor and 
became assignee of the lease under Con- 
tract No. 1. 


Nos. 1 and 2 amounts to approximately 
62 million dollars. 


Contract No. 3 


On March 13, 1913, the construction of 
all remaining lines was provided for under 
a contract (known as Contract No. 3) 
between the City of New York and the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company. 
These lines comprise the Seventh Avenue 
and Lexington Avenue lines and ex- 
tensions in the Bronx, a line through 42nd 
Street and under the East River to 
Astoria and Corona in Queens, also a 
second tunnel to Brooklyn and important 
extensions in that Borough. Under Con- 
tract No. 3 the Interborough 
agreed to contribute not ex- 





tenth of the number trans- 
ported by Interborough. In 
spite of this tremendous traffic 
density, the Company has 
achieved an unparalleled rec- 
ord of speed in transportation 
and safety to the traveling 
public, and this record speaks 
for the highly efficient organi- 
zation which has been cre- 
ated and maintained through- 
out the period of its activi- 
ties. 


History 


In order to thoroughly un- 
derstand the Interborough sit- 
uation and the financial struc- 
ture it is necessary to go over 
quite a little of the Company’s 
history and its rights and obli- 
gations under the various con- 
tracts and leases under which 
it operates. 

Back in the year 1900 the 
City of New York awarded 
to one John B. McDonald a 





—The 


system. 


A TIMELY ANALYSIS 
traffic 


density of the Interborough 
system is ten times that of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


—Nearly 2,000 nickels roll into the Com- 
pany’s ticket booths or turnstiles every minute 


of the 24-hour day. 


—tThe operating efficiency of the entire system 
has been greatly improved in recent months 
by a management admittedly capable. 


To determine how significant are these facts 
to investors, whether or not they hold Inter- 
borough securities at the present time, read the 
accompanying analysis of the Interborough 
The writer, Mr. R. M. Masterson, 
needs no introduction to Magazine readers, 
but it may be mentioned that he has made a 
special study of traction securities in recent 
months. 


ceeding 58 millions to the cost 
of construction and to provide 
equipme:.t; the City’s invest- 
ment, to date, under this con- 
tract is about 88 millions. 

A new lease was drawn up, 
expirmg Dec. 31, 1965, with 
which the leases under Con- 
tracts Nos. 1 and 2 were ad- 
justed to terminate contem- 
poraneously. The Company 
agreed to operate the entire 
System covered by the three 
Contracts as a single unit for 
a fare of five cents. This Con- 
tract (No. 3) also sets forth 
in detail the disposition that 
the Company shall make of its 
gross receipts and also pro- 
vides specifically the terms and 
conditions under which the 
City of New York may “re- 
capture” the lines. A discus- 
sion of these provisions will 
be given later. 





Manhattan Railway 





contract (known as Contract 
No. 1) for the construction, 
equipment and operation of the first sec- 
tion of the subway from the intersection 
of Broadway with Park Row (City Hall 
Park), north on the east side of the City 
to 42nd Street, west to Times Square and 
again north on the west side to Van Cort- 
landt Park, with a Branch through Har- 
lem to Bronx Park. The contract provided 
that the cost of construction be paid by the 
City and the cost of the equipment by the 
Contractor. The line was leased to the 
Contractor for a term of 50 years (with 
renewal privilege of 25 years). The lease 
granted the Contractor the right to operate 
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On July 21, 1902, the first extension to 
the System was provided for in a contract 
(known as Contract No. 2) between the 
City of New York and the Rapid Transit 
Subway Construction Company. This ex- 
tension comprised the “Battery Tunnel” 
under the East River, and the subway to 
Flatbush and Atlantic Avenues, Brooklyn. 
The general terms and conditions were 
similar to Contract No. 1 and the rights 
of the Contractor were subsequently ac- 
quired by the Interborough Rapid Transit 


Company. 
The City’s investment under Contracts 


In January 1903 the Interborough leased 
the elevated properties of the Manhattan 
Railway Company for a 999 year period. 
The Manhattan Company owns all the 
elevated railroads in the Boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. As rental, 
Interborough agreed to pay interest on 
the outstanding bonds and to guarantee 7% 
annual dividends on the outstanding Capi- 
tal Stock of the Manhattan Company, 
plus $35,000 per annum for corporate pur- 
poses. 

At the time of the execution of Contract 
No. 3 (1913) the Public Service Com- 
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of the Company for relief in the form of 
an increased fare. Earnings faded away, 
dividends ceased, and default occured in 
the Manhattan guaranteed dividend rental. 
Applications for a Receivership followed. 
Fortunately, they were brought before a 
Judge of unusual vision, fair-mindedness, 
and wisdom—Judge Julius M. Mayer of 
the United States Court for the Southern 
District of New York. 

Judge Mayer realized that the Com- 
pany’s difficulties were in all probability 
of a temporary character, occasioned by 
the topsy-turvy conditions of the War 
aftermath, and that with a refurn to a 
normal operating basis the Company would 
again be restored to its former plane of 
prosperity. As a consequence, he post- 
poned the hearings for Receivership from 
time to time, as they came before him, 
and was the direct instigator of a Plan 
of Capital Readjustment which was to 
“save the day” for the Company. 

Spurred forward with new hope and 
vigor through the encouragement of Judge 
Mayer, the Company set to work in earnest 
to devise ways and means of economies. 
“yp: : , : Labor saving devices, such as pay-as-you- 

The first “L” in New York; built on Greenwich St. in 1868 enter turnstiles, multiple-unit-door trains, 

— : whereby one or two men could operate a 
mission authorized the Interborough Com- about by the general inflation following train which formerly required a man on 
pany to make certain extensions to exist- the War, caused heavy advances in oper- each car, etc., were put into effect with 
ng elevated lines and the Manhattan Com- ating expenses. The Company, on the gratifying results. 
pany was Ifkewise authorized to construct other hand, was bound by contract to j 
dditional express trackage on its existing furnish service at a five cent fare and a 
ines. These authorizations are known as political administration, which was making In May 1922 a Plan of Readjustment 
he “Interborough Certificate” and the use of the transit situation as a campaign was announced and was officially declared 
Manhattan Certificate.” measure, turned a deaf ear to all entreaties (Please turn to page 1031) 








Readjustment 








Interborough-Consolidated. 


A d t be said at this point re- 
ee ee ce eee oe INTERBOROUGH STATISTICAL POSITION 


garding the Interborough-Consolidated 
Corporation. This was a holding com- CAPITALIZATION 

97% he Capital Stock : Appx. Mkt. Approx. 
pany, owning Jo of t i Vapita oc Interborough Rapid Transit Company— Outstanding Value ield 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- First & Ref. Mtg. 5% Bonds of 1966 - sae +s $162,106,000 


Te 10-Year Secured Conv. 7% Notes, 19382........ . 34,330,000 

pany and 84% of the stock of the New 10-Year Unsecured 6% Notes, 1982........... 10,500,000 

York Railways Company, the chief oper- Capital Stock (par $100) ; sss $85,000,000 
ati face ji i i anhattan Railway ll 

ating company of surface lines in Man First Mig 4% Bonds of 1990 ........ 40,684,000 

t 


hattan. This holding company had a huge Second Mtg. 4% Bonds of 2013. eae 4,523,000 
capitalization consisting of $63,808,000 Capital Stock (par $100) $60,000,000 
4%4% Bonds, $45,740,500 Preferred Stock * Does not include $59,602,000 bonds pledged behind 7% notes. + Practically all repre- 
and 932626 shares of no par Common sented by Voting Trust Certificates. t About 93% of this stock assented to modification of 
> A ° . 2 dividends under readjustment plan. 
Practically its sole source of income was 
dividends from Interborough Rapid 
Transit stock. In order to cover interest 

: : . oa Fixed Preferential. 
on ‘ 
per its bonds alone, it was obliged to re 6% on Construction Contribution 
ceive dividends of 9% on the I. R. T. 6% on Cost of Equipment 


stock and in order to pay the dividend on Interest on ~~ | Additional Equipment. . 
° ° ° inkin un 
its Preferred issue it was necessary for ane fan tod... ......, $1,808,280 


I RT. to 1 -_ . 7% on Manhattan Stock...... ; 4,200,000 
declare dividends at the rate For Gespasate Panpecss 85 000 


of about 18%. The Interborough Con- Fixed Preferential . .. 1,589,348 

solidated Corporation, financially unsound, Interest on Costs Under 2,407,614 2,407,614 

P . Interborough “Certificates”... 

was like a house of cards, which fell down % Sinking Fund 403,800 403,800 

when the wind blew. More will be said : - aa 
. . $10,444,042 $23,400,286 


of it. 


SCHEDULE SHOWING COMPANY PREFERENTIALS 
Subway Div. Elevated Div. 





Pri h f inflati APPROXIMATE ANNUAL RENTALS AND CHARGES 

T10r to the great wave 0 . mm ation Interest on Manhattan Bonds 1, 808,280 
which set in shortly after the signing of Interest on I. R. T. 1 ; 800 

the Armistice, the I. R. T. had been very Interest on I. R. T. 7% Notes ada 2403, poe 

- : —— Interest on I. R. T. 6% eee 
successful. From 1905 to 1918, inclusive, *Sinking Fund on I. R. T. 5s (approximate) “aa 2.230, ‘000 
regular dividends were paid on the Capital +Dividends on Manhattan Stock (@ 5%) teeters 3,000,000 
Stock of not less than 8%% (in 1906) $18,166,680 
. 22 d S 

and as high as 224% (in 1915). The * Under Plan of Readjustment Sinking Fund is postponed until. July 1, 1926, but must 
free stock (not owned by the Interborough be deducted from earnings before arriving at the sum available for dividends on Manhattan 


: : i+ oe 
Consolidated) sold as high as $350 per onoe't Manhattan stock dividends are only $% for fiscal year to July 1, 1988, and 4% for 
share. fiscal year to July 1, 1984. See text for full explanation. 

Greatly increased costs, however (it is 
unnecessary to itemize them), brought 
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Are There Bargains in Zinc Stocks? 


Market Rise Partly Discounts Improvement 
in Industry—Outlook for the Zinc Producers 


HE outlook for the zinc industry is 

more favorable now than it has been 

at any time since the armistice. Un- 
healthy accumulations of the metal, both 
visible, in the form of stocks held by 
smelters, and invisible, as scrap or sur- 
plus from war-time uses, largely in the 
form of brass, have been removed by 
now, and prices have been going up steadi- 
ly without developing into a runaway 
market. 

When the armistice came, it found the 
industry producing at top speed, between 
45 and 50 thousand tons a month. The 
sudden cessation of orders that followed 
started the accumulation of zinc stocks, 
which was added to from time to time by 
Government liquidation of surplus sup- 
plies. Industrial demand kept on improv- 
ing, however, so that by March of 1920 
production was up to 48 thousand tons, 
deliveries were still more, at 54 thousand 
tons, and stocks on hand were reduced to 
31 thousand tons. This may be consid- 
ered as marking the high point of the 
post-war zinc boom. 


Collapse of the Boom 


The collapse was rapid. Energetic as 
were the efforts of the zinc smelters to 
reduce production, orders fell still further. 
By the middle of 1921 output had fallen 
to 15 thousand tons a month or less, but 
stocks had accumulated to 92 thousand 
tons at the same time, as the trade de- 
mand was taking away only 13 thousand 
tons a month, or less than the current 
low production. June, 1921, was the nadir 
of the depression in the industry, with 
prices approaching their low of 4.19 cents 
a pound, or lower than they had been 
before the war. 

At the present time the picture has been 
entirely reversed. Prices have moved up 


By WILLIAM J. MORRISON 


to about 7.50 cents, an improvement of 
80%; production is humming along at an 
increasing rate, according to late reports 
about 46,000 tons monthly, or boom fig- 
ures, while deliveries run about 2,000 tons 
a month or more above that amount, so 
that stocks in the hands of smelters, at 
about 16,000 tons, are at the lowest point 
that has been recorded for many years, 
representing about ten days’ trade re- 
quirements. 

From this it will be seen that the zinc 
industry in the United States is extraor- 
dinarily flexible. This is owing to the 
peculiar decentralization prevailing in it, 
the bulk of the production being in the 
hands of a large number of small smelt- 
ers, operating at relatively high costs. 
They can make money only when the 
metal is selling relatively high, when they 
begin operations, get up to a high level 
of production in a short time, increase 
greatly both output and accumulated 
stocks, and by weighing down the market 
with a large potential production held in 
weak hands cause its erratic fluctuations 
and sensitivity to business changes. 

At the present time, however, it appears 
that they are not as large a factor in zinc 
production as they have been in the past, 
while domestic consumption is running at 
so high a level that it can easily absorb 
the additional production of the “legiti- 
mate” or regular smelters. This is shown 
by the fact that stocks on hand are not 
only low but show a declining tendency, 
and at the present time are equivalent to 
consumption requirements of a week and 
a half at the current rate. 

The remarkable thing is that the zinc 
industry has had to get along with prac- 
tically no European exports to speak of, 
in spite of the disorganization of the 
Central European zinc industry through 


the political difficulties in Upper Silesia 
Before the war non-American sources 
supplied two-thirds of the world’s re- 
quirements, but this situation no longer 
exists, and such countries as Japan have 
to buy from this country. Should a gene- 
ral revival in European business take 
place, it is highly probable that Euro- 
pean production from Spanish and Cen- 
tral European sources could not be in- 
creased as quickly as consumption, and 
the difference would have to be made up 
by imports from this country. 

Even without this eventuality, however, 
the outlook for zinc producers is unusual- 
ly favorable, from a statisticat viewpoint, 
and should consumption continue to out- 
strip current production there is a possi- 
bility of something approaching a shortage 
in zinc. As the sources of ore supply are 
more closely held than they were some 
years ago, it would not be so easy for 
small “fly-by-night” smelters to begin 
operations, and a sharp advance in prices 
might well result. 

Among the chief consumers of the me- 
tallic zinc are makers of galvanized sheets, 
who use 50 to 65% of the total output; 
brass makers, using about 20%, and sheet 
zinc rollers, 10-12%. Another zinc prod- 
uct which is widely used is the zinc oxide, 
a white powder largely used, in the form 
of lithopone, as a substitute for white lead 
in paints, and as a loader for rubber tires. 
Nearly all the branches of industry which 
use these products report better business 
and should be in position to consume in- 
creasing quantities both of the metallic 
zinc and of the oxide. 

There are four predominantly zinc-pro- 
ducing companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and one, the New Jersey 
Zinc Co., whose shares are traded in from 
time to time on the New York Curb. 
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The Hillsboro plant of the American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. at Hillsboro, Ills. 
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Butte Copper & Zinc 


Good Financial Position 


THIS company is in the peculiar posi- 

tion of having its ownership divorced 
from its management. It is operated by 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. under 
a ease running until 1931, by the terms 
of which Anaconda is to share net earn- 
in,s equally with the company, and is 
bo ind to keep the properties in good con- 
dion, and to perform certain specified 
de elopment operations. What compli- 
ca'es the matter is that in the first place, 
Anaconda is probably the biggest indi- 
viiual stockholder in the company, owning 
217,040 out of the outstanding 600,000 
shires of $5 par which constitute the capi- 
talization of the company. Besides, Ana- 
coida is itself one of the biggest producers 
of zinc in the country, and it must be a 
little difficult on occasion for it to dis- 
tinguish among its interests as competitor, 

manager, and as stockholder. 

A possible illustration of the complexi- 
ties of such a situation is the fact that in 
the sixteen months ending Nov. 30, 1917, 
a period in which all the other zinc com- 
panies made unprecedented profits, Butte 
Copper & Zinc earned a total of 20 cents 
a share. 

The company has a large tonnage of 
zine ore averaging 13-15% zinc, with some 
lead and silver, in a group of claims 
clustering around the Emma Lode in Butte, 
Montana. It also has large deposits of 
manganese ore running about 38% manga- 
nese, which is very much sought after by 
steel makers. 

The mines were shut up for the larger 
part of 1921 and 1922, but on reopening 

August of last year proved profitable 
with the higher zinc prices prevailing, and 
earned 5 cents a share for the year. Earn- 
ings are at the rate of about $3 a share at 
current production, with no allowance for 
expected manganese business. A 50-cent 
dividend has recently been paid, the first 

nce the initial payment of 50c. in 1918. 


The financial position as of Dec. 31, 
1922, was very favorable, liquid assets 
being about $700,000 while current lia- 
bilities amounted to only $50,000. In 
the event of continued high earnings 
and a sustained good zinc market, it 
is likely that dividend payments would 
be increased. Current prices around 10 


to 2 millions at the end of 1921. Working 
capital in the same period fell from 4.4 
millions to 2.4, of which $853,000 consists 
of cash and receivables, as against current 
liabilities at that time of $556,000. Al- 
though the company paid no dividends last 
year, when its net profit before deprecia- 
tion and depletion amounted to $450,000, 
its cash position was probably not im- 
proved, as it had expansion plans on hand 
involving a cost of $900,000, of which it 
is believed to have borrowed $300,000. 
Extensions include the development of 








Company Am. Zinc, Ld. & Sm. 
Pfd. Com. 


96,560 


A 
ne 


P. and L. Surplus 
Net Working Capital.. 
Cash and Liberty Bonds 


* And 20% in stock. 
no report of financial conditions. 


2.446.700 
338,060 





STATISTICS OF FIVE ZINC COMPANIES 


193,120 290,198 
5 $25 

May 1917 Dec. 1922 Mar. 1923 Dec. 1920 

$1.00 $0.50 $0.50 $0.50 

25% 21%- 5% 29% 6 


14%-— 6 22%-104% 
1642-12 2852-2034 


$34.88 
2.77 


None None None 
$2,764,655** $808,348*** $504,044** 
2,023,296 654,852 


** Year ended 1921. 
t Before depreciation and depletion. 
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would appear to discount an annual $1 
dividend rate, and in view of the possi- 
bilities of the company do not appear 
too high. 





American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Dividend Outlook Not Reassuring 


THs company is among the foremost 

zinc producers in the country, having 
‘roperties in Joplin, Missouri; in Wis- 
onsin, Illinois and Tennessee. It mines 
ind mills ore, and operates through a sub- 
sidiary, the Granby Mining & Smelting 
Co., a group of smelters in the Middle 
West. 

Following the extraordinary prosperity 
»f 1916, the company undertook a number 
f important changes. It bought out the 
Granby company, assuming 2 millions of 
Granby’s bonds and paying for the rest 
of the property, worth 8 millions, with 
cash. It reorganized the capital structure, 
which hitherto had consisted of 193,120 
shares of $25 par value, by issuing a divi- 
dend of 50% in preferred stock to the 
common. 

This preferred stock has certain unusual 
provisions. It is limited to a cumulative 
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$6 dividend, and is entitled to $100 a share 
in the event of redemption or liquidation, 
but is carried on the books nominally at 
$25 par. There are now outstanding 
96,560 shares of this issue. 

The new burdens thus created proved 
to be too much for the company to stand. 
After May, 1917, the company found itself 
obliged to pass the common dividend, 
which had been running at $1 quarterly, 
and has not been able to resume it since. 
Dividends on the preferred were passed 
after 1920, so that there is an accumula- 
tion of $13.50 a share on the senior issue. 

Had the company’s financial policy been 
strictly conservative, it would have passed 
the preferred dividend two years before, 
in 1918, when it earned $3.70 a share and 
paid out $6. 

As a result of this financial policy, sur- 
plus was reduced from 4.9 millions in 1916 


the Silver Dyke property, in which Ameri- 
can Zinc has a 64% interest, construction 
of a 450-ton a day mill, and expansion of 
the zinc oxide plants to a capacity of 15,000 
tons a year. 

Charges ahead of the common, includ- 
ing interest and sinking fund requirements 
on the 1% million of the Granby bonds 
still outstanding and preferred dividends 
at $6 annually, without allowance for the 
arrears of dividends, amount to over 
$700,000 annually, or well over the amount 
earned in 1922, and far above the amount 
earned before the war. Granting the possi- 
bility of large profits from the expansions 
and new properties now being developed, 
it is evident that the earning power of the 
company is to say the least not well estab- 
lished, while its relatively weak financial 
position does not promise an early re- 
sumption of dividends, on either class of 
stock. 

The common is now selling around 
18, and the preferred around 56, which 
amounts to $42 for a $6 stock after de- 
ducting the arrears of dividends, which 
does not indicate any great hopes of 
early payments on the stock. While 
both classes would probably benefit by 
a speculative movement in the zinc 

(Please turn to page 1047) 
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Improving Your Position In the Oils 


Three Switches Recommended—What Should 


the Investor Look For In Oil 


N this article, the writer attempts to 
I show why a number of more or less 

disappointing oil securities, or rela- 
tively unattractive securities, might well 
be disposed of by their holders, the funds 
thereby derived to be placed elsewhere. 
His remarks should be understood to re- 
flect personal convictions based on obser- 
vation and available data in respect of 
cold investment values; they should not, 
in any sense, be construed as reflecting 
upon the integrity of the personnel of the 
companies treated. The oil game is one 
of the most hazardous of them all; and 
to fail of success in that game may be, 
and in case of legitimate propositions, gen- 
erally is, more the result of bad luck than 
of bad management. 

The question may here properly arise 
as to what the investor should look for 
in oil securities. That, of course, will de- 
pend on the individual point of view. But 
granted that the investment aspect is not 
entirely waived, it is apparent that the 
best results in this field as in any other 
will be found in the securities which have 
the best record. This does not necessari- 
ly mean the companies that have earned 
the largest amounts, but the companies 
which have steadily and sanely expanded, 
developing with an eye toward perma- 
nency and not toward immediate profits. 
This type of company will be found the 
strongest in the oil game and the type 
that in the long run will produce the best 
and steadiest returns. On that basis, there- 
fore, the writer has undertaken to ana- 
lyze the position of six companies as fully 
as the space allowed will permit, three 
of them being in a relatively unattractive 
position from an ordinary investment 
standpoint and the other three being in a 
more favorable position in this respect. 





SELL PIERCE OIL pfd. at 40 
BUY WHITE EAGLE OIL at 28 











This is a switch which is particularly 
attractive because it enables the holder to 
make 12 points on the transaction besides 
acquiring a dividend-paying issue instead 
of a non-dividend payer. Since 1920, 
Pierce Oil has. been in difficulties due 
to a great deal of. bad luck and also to 
what amounted to ‘internal dissensions in 
the management. Disregarding the causes 
for Pierce Oil’s fall however—once upon 
a time a splendid example of excellently 
managed company—it is: apparent from 
recent earnings records that the company 
is having a hard time of it and that the 
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THREE OIL SWITCHES 
Div. Yield 
General Asphalt....at 52 
Into 


Texas Company at 50 $3 

Pierce Oil pfd.......at 40 
Into 

White Eagle Oil.....at 28 

Shell Transport.....at 41 


6.0% 


*$2 
92c 


7.0% 
2.2% 
7.5% 


Into 
Prod’ers & Refiners. .at 53 $4 


* Plus extras. 




















prospects for resumption of dividends on 
the preferred issue—passed in July, 1921, 
with an interim payment of $2 per share 
a year ago—are by no means good. In 
the meantime the stock is selling at 
around 40 without producing revenue for 
shareholders. 

White Eagle Oil, on the other hand, is 
in a sound condition, is earning several 
times in excess of its $2 dividend rate and 
is in a position to declare extra dividends 
from time to time. Last December, a 
stock dividend of 25% was paid. White 
Eagle Oil has been recommended several 
times before in this Magazine, but has 
by no means reached a point where it can 
be considered unattractive from a market 
viewpoint. The stock returns a yield of 
about 7% at present prices of 28 which 
makes it more attractive for the ordinary 
investment than Pierce Oil preferred 
which sells at $40 and pays no dividends 
and with poor prospects of resuming divi- 
dends in the near future. 





SELL GENERAL ASPHALT 
at 51 
BUY TEXAS COMPANY at 50 








In the first place, the writer wishes to 
emphasize the fact that General Asphalt 
is a decidedly speculative vehicle and that 
in the past it has had wide swings in both 
directions regardless of fundamental con- 
ditions. It would be perfectly possible, 
therefore, for General Asphalt to have 
another of its sensational moves from 
this level and that, if bought at these 
prices, it might show a very good profit. 
However, that is not the basis on which 
these recommendations are being made, 
the idea being principally to point out how 
holders can change from _ speculative 
issues to those that are less speculative, 
and especially to encourage the switching 
of non-income producing stocks which 


Securities? 


have slim prospects for increasing their 
dividends to others which not only pay 
substantial dividends but which reasonably 
may be expected to increase such rates 
of disbursements. In the case of Gene- 
ral Asphalt we have a clear case of a 
stock which has never paid dividends and 
which, though the company has rich oil 
properties, is still in the development stage 
and evidently far removed from the divi- 
dend-paying stage. General Asphalt has 
not earned anything on the common stock 
since 1920 and, while its prospects have 
improved during the past few months, 
there is still a question as to whether its 
earnings this year will do very much bet- 
ter than cover preferred stock require 
ments. 

Texas Company, on the other hand, is 
one of the most successful companies in 
the business. The company has paid divi 
dends for years and, in addition, has of- 
fered valuable “rights” to subscription 
The company has no funded debt and all 
earnings accrue to the capital stock 
Texas Company, as one of the largest 
self-contained units in the oil industry, 
stands to profit greatly from the improv 
ing conditions forecasted for this year 
and there is no question of the security 
of the dividend. Paying $3 per share, 
Texas Company stock yields 6%, but as 
the prospect for a higher rate of divi 
dends is by no means remote, the stock 
is easily worth the present price of $50 
a share. Comparing this with General As 
phalt which is earning little and paying 
nothing on its common stock, the rela- 
tively greater attractions of Texas stock 
from an investment viewpoint will be 
readily apparent. 





SELL SHELL TR. & TR. at 41 
BUY PRODUCERS & REFIN- 
ERS at 53 











Both of these issues pay dividends but 
Producers is the more attractive. This 
company is now earning at the rate of 
over three times its current dividend re- 
quirements of $4 a share and very likely 
will increase its dividend rate some time 
this year. The company has excellent 

nanagement and has every reason to ex- 
pect a successful year with crude-oil 
prices at a profitable plane and likely to 
remain so for the greater part of the year. 
Shell Transport & Trading is an interna- 
tional proposition and is mainly held in 
England, having a wide market on the 
London Stock Exchange. It is also traded 
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in on the New York Stock Exchange but Still the directorate ts extremely cori- 
js not a particularly popular vehicle of servative and hardly likely to increase 
speculation. The company last December dividends beyond the present rate until it 
declared an interim dividend equivalent to has developed its properties much fur- 
4 shillings a share (92% cents) on the ther. For that reason, investment in the 
American stock. At the current price of shares at current prices, where they re- 
about 41, this gives a yield of 2.2% which turn so little, is not recommended for 
is exceptionally low for an oil issue. The those who desire at least a fair return 
company is identified with the Rothschild on their funds. Producers & Refiners, on 
erests and possesses lands in many parts the other hand, is producing oil profit- 
e world. The company’s affiliations ably and at a rate to justify consider- 
the Royal Dutch also give it great ably higher dividends than those now 
th and, from a financial viewpoint, being paid and seems much more attrac- 
is no question as to the integrity of tive at the current price than the Shell 
roperty. stock. 
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Standard Oil of New Jersey 





Standard Oil in Foreign 
Fields 


Depletion of Domestic Sources of Supply—Operations 
in South America—Dividend Outlook of the Stock 


By J. G. SWARTZ 


the production of oil in foreign Oil Limited, of Canada, is the largest pro- 

ountries, SONJ has every indi- ducer and buyer from the valuable fields 

ation now of assuming a foremost there, which last year yielded about five 

Certain negotiations that it con- million barrels. In Columbia, the Im- 

icted a year ago with a prominent En- perial has the only field that is being 

i company whereby the New Jersey operated commercially and preparations 

pany would participate in the develop- are being made for the building of a pipe 

of Persian holdings appear to have line some 500 miles long to reach this 
suspended, if not dropped; on the property and bring the oil to the coast. 

hand, the company has turned its In Venezuela, the Standard of New 

tion to the fields of South America Jersey appears in excellent position and 

in a vigorous way and its explorations’ will doubtless be shipping some oil from 

there have proceeded to the point the fields this year. It is wildcatting in 

where considerable measure of success several areas where there are excellent 

appears certain. prospects. 

Production of oil in Mexico has dropped It has also built up a producing organi- 
to the point where in December the United zation in Roumania and the total pro- 
States was consuming and exporting more duction in foreign 
than it was producing and importing. fields is now about 
This was the first recurrence of such con- 50,000 bbls. per 
dition since May, 1920. Obviously, greater day. 


supply of oil is needed, or is shortly to . 
be needed. Domestic Opera- 


True, there are fields in California, now tions 


yielding more than 600,000 barrels of Through its sub- 
crude oil daily, but the time appears near sidiaries in this 
when these fields will begin to decline. country, the Hum- 
The e is no dodging the issue that foreign ble, the Carter and 
helds must be drawn upon; probably with- the Standard of 
in the current year; certainly within two Louisiana it has 
years. It is this situation that explains been persistent in 
the activity of Standard of New Jersey wildcatting opera- 
in foreign fields. tions and has met 
with considerable 
success building up 
oking at the fields of South America, a daily production 
tere most of the students of the oil in- of some 70,000 
stry are agreed the next great source barrels which is 
il supply will be found, we find the about 32% of the 
standard of New Jersey strongly en- total domestic out- 
ched. In Argentine, through its sub- put. 
sidiary, the Carter Oil Co., it has acquired In spite of these 
large concessions which it is proceeding to intense- efforts, 


South American Possessions 


companies for its operations and af 
the present time is buying about 110,000 
barrels per day from other sources. - It 
is very probable, however, that as time 
goes on that its own production will 
eventually be increased until it is able to 
produce a sufficient quantity of crude to 
meet its own requirements. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note the amount of crude carried on hand 
as working stock. The New Jersey has 
in storage about 59 million barrels of 
crude which is worth at the present price 
over $120,000,000. 


The Company’s Growth 


In tracing the growth of the company 
from the capitalization of $3,000,000 in 
1882, when it was organized to take over 
the Standard Oil Trust and the Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio, to its present capitaliza- 
tion of $625,000,000 of common stock and 
$200,000,000 of 7% preferred, there is 
found the same consistent growth that 
follow organizations that hold steadily to 
the business in which they are engaged 
and which build up their organization by 
“plowing back” a large portion of their 
earnings rather than paying them out in 
the form of dividends. 

The average rate of profit for New 
Jersey since the dissolution has been at 
the rate of 12.7% on the assets while divi- 
dends have been paid during the same 
period at the rate of 4.4% on the assets. 
This has enabled the management to put 
back into the company about twice as 
much as has been paid as dividends. In 
this manner, capital was supplied for 
expansion without borrowing from out- 
side interests and at the same time, the 
equity of the stock was constantly in- 
creasing. The accumulated earnings put 
back into the company since the dissolution 
amounts to $400,000,000, which is over 
one-half the par value of the present out- 
standing stock. During this period, divi- 
dends amounting to $261,400,546 have 

(Please turn to page 1030) 
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prove. In Bolivia, it has organized a sub- New Jersey still At a Bayonne oil plant of S. O. of N. J.; steam stills from 
sidiary to explore many thousands of has to purchase which naphtha is taken from crude oil. Each still earns 
acres; in Peru, its subsidiary, the Imperial crude from other $1,000 an hour or $24,000 a day 
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A New System of Finance 


A New Load for the Federal Reserve System to Carry 


HE Agricultural Credits Act which 
passed Congress during the closing 
hours of the recent session is not 
yet understood by the country at large or 
even by the banking community. It dif- 
fers in essential, and very well marked, 
particulars from any of the preceding 
bills from which it was made up, while 
the combination of the three measures 
which furnished the constituent elements 
of it in itself produces a decidedly differ- 
ent result from any that had previously 
been looked for. Even the banking com- 
munity is still iargely in the dark in re- 
gard to the tremendous scope of the new 
law whose text has only just been offi- 
cally published in final shape. 
The essential features of the new mea- 
sure are found in the establishment of 
three types of corporations, additional to 


SENATOR IRVIN L. LENROOT 


A recognized leader in farm legisla- 
tion and one of the co-signers of the 
Agricultural Credits Act 
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any that exists at the present time. These 
corporations are the so-called “Federal, 
Intermediate Credit Banks,” the “Na- 
tional Agricultural Credit Corporations” 
and the “Rediscount Corporations.” By 
the establishment of these three classes 
of corporations, it is intended to provide 
an elaborate machinery of agricultural 
credit rivaling in its scope and complexity 
the Federal Reserve System. 

The Federal Intermediate Credit banks 
are to be established, one in each Federal 
farm-loan district, while of the national 
Agricultural Credit Corporations any de- 
sired number may be established wherever 
the incorporators choose. The Rediscount 
Corporations provided for are to be the 
same as the National Agricultural Credit 
Corporations, except that instead of mak- 
ing direct loans to individuals, such cor- 
porations as elect to do so may undertake 
rediscount business for other national 
agricultural credit corporations, or for 
banks or trust companies which are mem- 
bers of the Federal reserve system dis- 
counting paper of the kinds which other 
national agricultural credit corporations 
are authorized to make directly. To put 
this in another way, a national agricul- 
tural credit corporation may become either 
a direct lender or a rediscount concern, 
but in the latter case it is subject to cer- 
tain more stringent provisions relative to 
its conditions of incorporation, its re- 
serves and other functions. 

Of course no such immense financial 
systems as is thus projected can be set 
up.on mere “wind.” The question where 
the capital for these enterprises is to come 
from is, therefore, significant. The Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks are to be 
departments of Federal Farm Loan banks 
in a certain sense, although separately in- 
corporated, and such intermediate credit 
banks are to be provided with a capital 
of 5 million each, which shall be sub- 
scribed for by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury who thus becomes on behalf of the 


Government the sole stockholder of 
new banks. 

The Secretary of the 
rected” to pay for the shares out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. This provides for the start- 
ing of the new banks but of course 5 mil- 
lion will not go very far in financing agr 
culture. Therefore, a Federal Interme- 
diate Credit Bank may supply itself with 
more money by selling “trust debentures’ 
protected by its own loans, and offered 
anybody who chooses to purchase them, 
with an interest not exceeding 6%, to ai 
amount equal to ten times the paid-up 
capital and surplus of each bank. Thi 
would mean at the start 50 millions 
each bank or in the aggregate 600 milli: 

These debentures are to be secured by 
an equal face amount of notes or obll- 


Treasury is 


SENATOR ARTHUR L. CAPPER 


“Champion of the Farmers,” whose 
name appears with Senator Lenroot's 
in the Rural Credits legislation 
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gations made by farmers or farm 
borrowers and are the joint obli- 
gation of all Federal Intermediate 
redit Banks. It may easily be, 
however, that the debentures will not 
very readily and, therefore, the 
ermediate credit banks are author- 
ized to sell them to Federal reserve 
banks, which are permitted to buy them, 
while the reserve banks may also discount 
note drafts and bills with nine months 
maturity for Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks. While the act does not state that 
reserve banks shall be compelled to do 
such discounting, or to buy the debentures, 
conditions are likely to be such as prac- 
tically to necessitate the reserve banks’ 
using at least a reasonable amount of 
their resources in this kind of business. 


Funds for Agricultural Credit Cor- 
porations 


The Agricultural Credit Corporations 
may be organized by the conversion of ex- 
isting cattle loan or other companies, pro- 
vided they comply with the capitalization 
and other requirements specified in this 
act, or they may be organized by new 
subscriptions to stock, the minimum 
amount of capital stock to be paid in to 
be $250,000 for each corporation. This, 
again, will not go very far, and according- 
ly it is provided that these national agri- 
cultural credit corporations may also be- 
come customers of Federal reserve banks, 
selling debentures to the latter or offering 
to the latter paper for rediscount, prac- 
tically without limit save as their own pru- 
dence may dictate care or discretion in 
the making of loans or discounts of this 
kind. 

Those national agricultural credit cor- 
porations which go into the discounting 
business as Rediscount Corporations must 
have a minimum capital of $1,000,000, but 
as this in turn will not go very far they 
too will be required to get funds elsewhere, 
and under the terms of this act will be 
able to go to reserve banks for what they 
vant, particularly for rediscounts based 
ipon loans on warehouse receipts, the 
ligibility of which is enormously extend- 
d under this new measure. 

Both the National Agricultural Credit 
Corporations and the Intermediate Credit 
Banks are allowed to deposit in reserve 
yanks, and the latter are authorized to 
purchase acceptances made by either of 
these classes of corporations, all this paper 
being given a maturity of nine months. 
Inasmuch as banks which are members 
of the Federal Reserve System may be- 
come stockholders in National Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporations, the latter evi- 
dently become media for carrying on 
relations between these banks and Federal 
reserve banks. 

In the last analysis, the funds for these 
new organizations, whether to come from 
the sale of debentures or from redis- 
counts, must be obtained, either through 
offerings in the investment market or else 
through actually drawing off the funds 
from the Federal Reserve System. The 
conditions under which the Act is framed 
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make it very doubtful whether the invest- 
ment market at large will take much in- 
terest in the securities thus offered, al- 
though the fact that they are tax-free 
may help to unload them to some extent. 
Eventually, it would seem that the real 
source of the funds must be found in the 
Federal Reserve banks. 


Competition With Existing Banks 


These new institutions, if set up, will 
undoubtedly compete sharply with exist- 
ing country banks, and will be able in con- 
siderable measure to take away from the 
latter business of the kinds allotted to 
them. Since they get their funds from 
the reserve banks, the law bids fair to be 
a kind of roundabout means whereby re- 
serve banks are brought into the field for 
the purpose of competing with their own 
members. How far this situation will be 
allowed to develop of course remains to 
be seen and the result will be that a very 
sharp difference of interest is likely to 
present itself at an early date between the 
country banker who is engaged in lend- 
ing to the farmer, and the persons who 
are interested in promoting the growth 
of the new institutions. It cannot yet be 
predicted exactly how this situation will 
work itself out. Undoubtedly the bank- 
ers of the country have not been fully 
aware of the character of the legislation 
that was proposed, or have perhaps 
thought of it chiefly as a means whereby 
they themselves could get relief. Instead 
of that, it turns out that the new insti- 
tutions are likely to compete with them, 
inasmuch as authority is given to the In- 
termediate Credit Banks to deal not only 
with banks and trust companies, but also 
with livestock loan companies, cooperative 
credit concerns or cooperative associations 
at pleasure, while the Agricultural Credit 
Corporations themselves may lend to any- 
body they choose, operating in Govern- 


ment securities making advances on 
warehouse receipts and in fact 
doing practically anything that they 
see fit, their powers being very much 
larger than those of the banks, while their 
supply of funds will also be very much 
greater because they can always draw 
upon the reserve banks for resources. 


Safety of Federal Reserve Banks 


The working of this system evidently 
involves the safety of Federal reserve 
banks. If the institutions do not draw 
very much upon reserve banks, the amend- 
ments to the Federal Reserve Act which 
makes a great mass of long-term agricul- 
tural paper eligible at reserve banks, will 
of course have no direct effect. If, how- 
ever, the new institutions borrow heavily 
at reserve banks, it will be a very easy 
matter for the weaker units in the reserve 
system to become “tied up,” and as a re- 
sult to suffer severely from the “frozen” 
character of their assets, with correspond- 
ing inability to help regular business dis- 
counters. 

The effect of this would be to transfer 
their requirements through inter-reserve 
bank discounting to the Eastern and 
Northern reserve banks, which would 
thus be required to carry the load result- 
ing from the operations of agricultural 
credit corporations and intermediate credit 
banks in the West and South. It will of 
course be within the power of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to keep the system 
out of such difficulties by refusing redis- 
counts to Southern and Western institu- 
tions which become “loaned up.” But will 
the Reserve Board have the courage in all 
future times of stress to insist upon such 
a refusal? Thus far, it may be very 
doubtful whether any such refusal has 
ever been made. It requires a good deal 
of courage to withhold aid from a reserve 
bank which, whether through its own 
fault or not, has become largely loaned 
up. Just here is the point at which the 
greatest danger in the whole situation 
created by the new act undoubtedly exists. 


—— 
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Discount Rates and New Institutions 
Discussion of Both Is Still Actively Proceeding 


HE principal interest of a financial 

sort continues to center around the 
question of discount rates and the prob- 
ability of their being advanced in such a 
way as to check the upward movement of 
credit. Judging from present appearances, 
nothing is likely to be done on this subject 
until after further extensive consultation 
has been had between the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Federal Advisory Council and 
the Governors of reserve banks, but the 
outcome of such consultation when it does 
occur is still expected by many to be a 
general advance in discount rates at all or 
nearly all the banks of the system. 
Opinion, however, continues divided, and 
the actual decision to be arrived at is 
correspondingly uncertain. One interest- 
ing phase of the situation is found in the 


fact that officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment now positively and officially assert 
that that Department has no interest what- 
ever in keeping rates low in order to assist 
in the economical and more effective 
marketing of Government securities but 
desires to have such securities stand upon 
their own merits. This of course consti- 
tutes an important factor in the situation 
so far as affects discount rates for the 
future. 


Progress with Agricultural Banks 


The first steps have been taken toward 
the installation of the new agricultural 
credit system, but as was expected a great 
deal of detailed work must be done before 
the mechanism can be expected to function 

(Please turn to page 1054) 
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The Banking Situation 














* Millions of Dollars- 


-Millions of Dollars 


* WEEKLY CHANGES IN: 
* PRINCIPAL*ASSETS-AND-LIABILITIES - 


FEDERAL RESERWE BANKS 
1 Reserve Ratio. 6 U5S.Seurities 
2 Total Deposits T.Discounts secured by 
3 Cash Reserves U.S Government Obligations. 
ER.Note Circulation Total Discounts 
5 Purchased Total Assets. 


REPORTING MEMBER DANKS 
loans secured by U.5.Obligations. 6 Dther Loans{Lorgely Com’! ) 
2.U.5.Government Obligations. 7 NetDemand Deposits 
Accommodations of ER. Bonks. 8 Total Loans 
Stocks, Bonds, ete 9 Total Loans 6 bwestments. 
Loans secured hy Stocks & Bonds 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
(In millions of dollars.) 


Bills 
discounted, 


Federal 
reserve notes 
in actual 
circulation 


Govern- 
ment 
securities 


Reserve 
ratio 


Total 
deposits 


REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 


(In millions of dollars.) 
Rediscounts 
and bills Ratio of 
payable with accommo- 
Federal dation 
reserve banks (4+2+3) 
ie 


Number of Net 
reporting Loans and 
anks discounts 
11,328 

11,590 

11,478 

11,496 

11,388 


demand 
deposits 
11,255 
11,527 
11,596 
11,600 
11,519 
11,537 
11,485 
11,612 
11,446 
11,525 
11,385 


Invest- 
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HE position of banking and credit 

during the past month has consider 

ably changed, although the change 
which have thus occurred do not indicat 
a new direction or turn in affairs, but ar 
practically a continuation of movement 
already well-marked. In general, the; 
have included the continuous expansion o 
loans on the part of the member banks oi 
the Federal reserve system, with a con 
tinued indication of tendency to transfer 
these loans to reserve banks. Rapid 
growth of output and of prices during the 
month of March has accentuated the ten 
dency which had begun to manifest itself 
during the preceding month. The situa- 
tion is being very strongly and directly re- 
flected in bank accommodation to business 
and to some extent although still in 
rather minor degree, considering the great 
scope of the business movement, in Fed- 
eral reserve advances. The surprising 
thing about the situation is the slowness 
with which the transfer of loans to re- 
serve banks has occurred, and the extent 
to which the member institutions have 
succeeded in financing their own needs 
and those of their customers with the use 
of home resources or by appeal to corre- 
spondent banks, but without dependence 
on reserve institutions. 


Expansion of Member Bank Advances 

The expansion of member bank ad- 
vances (loans, discounts and investments) 
which has thus been proceeding has now 
brought the total loans of members up to 
a figure of some 40 billions, a growth of 
3.5 billions within a year, which is the 
highest for a long time heretofore. This 
steady growth or expansion of accommo- 
dation is undoubtedly taking on an ac- 


(Please turn to page 1054) 


BANKING INDICATORS 


Discount rate at Federal Reserve 
Banks 

Commercial Paper in New York Market 
NE eid ee eo ite eee 4% @ 5% 

Reserve Percentage Fed. Reserve System 
SS re rr 75.7% 

Reserve Notes Outstanding 
SO Kacecsbdenseune $2,231 ,487,000 

Bank Rediscounts (with F. R. Banks) 
March 14 

Sterling Exchange Index Federal Reserve 
Board, February 

Net Gold Impts., February. .. .$27,000,000 

Commercial Paper Rate London (bankers 
three months bills) March 22....... 2 

Econo- 
220.1 

Reserve Percentage Ingland, 


March 22 18.98% 
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Trend of Money, Prices and Cred: 


Are Higher Discount Rates Ahead? 


FHNHE question whether higher dis- 
[ count rates are to be expected from 
the reserve system continues to 
yuse the earnest attention of the finan- 
cial community which has been more than 
anxious to learn its prospective policy. On 
this point conflicting expressions of opin- 
ion have been rendered. The statement 
attributed to Secretary Mellon concern- 
ing general business conditions printed in 
the newspapers two weeks ago, appeared 
to regard advances in discount rates as to 
applied only in case of a demonstrated 
ed, from which the inference was drawn 
that such need had not yet been proven. 
\ery much the same point of view has 
en unofficially taken by other Govern- 
ent officers, so that at the present time 
there is certainly no positive indication 
of the immediate action to be expected in 
this respect. 


Credit Situation 


Nevertheless a number of factors point 
ward the probability of higher rates at 
no distant day. As shown elsewhere, the 
neral movement of loans at commercial 
inks has been strongly upward of recent 
eeks, and this advance continues to be 
ery pronounced. The effect is, of course, 

cause a shortening of surplus credit, 
ith the result that a heavier reliance 
pon reserve-bank accommodation in the 
ear future appears likely. This possi- 
ility is still unsettled in regard to date, 
ut apparently cannot be very greatly de- 
erred, if the present expansion of accom- 
1odation continues at member banks, 
ecause they will shortly no doubt be fair- 
ly well “loaned up” in many parts of the 
ountry. It is still true, however, that 
nany city banks which act as correspon- 
lents for large “strings” or groups of 
ountry institutions, still have a large lend- 
ng power and have not as yet gone to 
eserve banks to any considerable extent 
or accommodation. They will undoubt- 
edly be able to supply a good deal of cash 
0 country institutions. 


Trend in the Open Market 


The open market is already anticipating 
some such action with respect to redis- 
ount charges. It has shown a tendency 
toward the movement of country-bank 
funds away from the investment field 
which has helped on the whole to harden 
rates—a movement which is quite in line 
with the customary situation at this time 
of year. On the other hand, there is un- 
doubtedly beginning to be a 
greater tendency on the part of the larger 
commercial banks to withdraw somewhat 
from the speculative loan field. Market 
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somewhat 


rates are certainly ahead of reserve rates 
at the present time. Would they move 
up still further if reserve rates were ad- 
vanced so as to correspond in a general 
way with the present commercial interest 
situation? As to that there is difference 
of opinion, but the prevailing view is that 
such an advance in discount rates at this 
time would probably result in influencing 
the open market toward rather greater ac- 
tivity and higher levels than prevail at 
the present moment. Of course, the effect 
of this upon bond values would inevitably 
be to drive them toward lower levels. 
The bond market has been hesitating for 
some time past, under the influence of 
higher money rates and such changes as 
are now indicated would probably bring 
about the natural readjustment in capital- 
ized values which would be necessary in 
order to equalize short-term and long- 
term yields. The extent to which this 
would go of course depends upon the 
probable action of quotations in rising to 
higher levels and that in turn is largely 
dependent upon the scope of the advance 
to be expected. 


Activity of Credit 


In this connection considerable weight 
should be given to the tendencies that are 
now indicated toward an the 
activity of bank credit. So long as such 
activity can expand steadily with a given 
vclume of deposits, the tendency is to take 
the strain off from demand for new ac- 
commodation, and thereby to restrict in 
some measure the movement toward new 
loans. When the activity of bank credit 


increase in 
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ALL FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
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reaches a maximum, the tendency toward 
a call for new loan accommodation be- 
comes correspondingly pronounced At 
the present time, marked growth in th 
activity of such credit is to be noted, as 
illustrated in the volume of payments by 
check which is now materially rising 
This indication, therefore, points to the 
probable necessity of considerable addi- 
tions to the borrowings of the community 
at a comparatively early date; in fact, 
probably, as a steady flow from this time 
forward. Thus another 
forded as to the increase of 
of strain upon bank credit, and the likeli- 
hood of a considerable resort to 
banks by way of rediscounting is empha 
In ordinary conditions this should 


indication is al 
the intensity 
reserve 


sized. 
lead to 
signed to check the undue use of 
bank accommodations. 


advances of discount rates de 


reserve- 


Some Cautionary Reflections 


On the whole, the credit situation is one 
which, while it in no way suggests short- 
age or stringency at any date now to be 
foreseen, does strongly suggest the need 
of caution on the part of business in not 
allowing itself to become very much ex- 
tended. Should Lusiness men allow such 
extension to occur, they may pretty safely 
count on having to pay a rising rate of 
interest, and quite probably upon being 
subjected to the necessity of payment at 
maturity without renewal in many cases. 
Somewhat the general cautions 
apply to the investor in securities although 
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possibly less directly. 
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Industrial Securities 


JEWEL TEA 


Not Attractive 

I have been watching Jewel Tea stock which 
has been going up recently. A friend of mine 
bought some of the stock and is after me to do 
likewise, claiming tt is cheap and will sell 
higher. Before doing so, I would like to know 
what you think of it.—H. J. M., New York City. 

Jewel Tea Co. has outstanding $3,640,- 
000 7% cumulative preferred and $12,- 
000,000 common stock. No dividends are 
being paid on either issue and to January 
1, 1923, 2234% in arrears were due on the 
preferred stock. The company’s report 
for 1922 showed net income of $152,149, 
equivalent to $4.18 a share earned on the 
preferred. The balance sheet has not yet 
been issued, but for the year ended 1921, 
showed a profit and loss deficit of $1,185,- 
830. In view of the above record, it would 
not seem that Jewel Tea common at 


served by it, our opinion is the present 
market price has not yet discounted the 
situation and, although the shares are 
speculative, it is our opinion there are 
good possibilities of further enhancement 
in value for them. Under these circum- 
stances, it is our opinion it would be good 
policy to retain the stock and await devel- 
opments. 


U. S. STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
No Marke: for the Stock 


I have been holding some U. S. Steamship 
stock, for which I paid $4 a share for some 
time, but I have been unable to hear anything 
about it for quite a while. I cannot find any 
quotation for the stock and I am told the com- 
pany is in receivership. Please let me know 
if you would advise my selling the stock and at 
what price.—R. J. S., Pelham, N. Y. 


Paraphrasing the advertising phrase of 


a reputed hair restorer remedy, “Too lat 
for U. S. Steamship.” There was a time 
when you could have obtained something 
for your stock, but that time has passed 
United States Steamship Co. is in receiv- 
ership, as well as its various subsidiaries. 
The company was organized by C. W. 
Morse, whose financial history and pres- 
ent difficulties with the U. S. Government 
have been the subject of many columns 
of newspaper articles. Although the com- 
pany alleges to have counter claims 
against the Government, the latter’s claims 
are very specific and there is nothing en- 
couraging in the outlook for stockholders. 
We are sorry you did not take the mat- 
ter up with us a year or two ago, at which 
time there was a market for the stock 
and we advised a number of our subscrib- 
ers to sell the stock for what they could 


around $23 a share is a won- 
derful bargain. We would sug- 
gest Moon Motors stock in 
place of Jewel Tea. It is sell- 
ing around the same price, 
paying regular dividends at the 
rate of $1.50 per annum, which 
it is anticipated will be in- 
creased to $2.00, as earnings 
in 1922 were equivalent to $5 
a share on the outstanding 
stock and the outlook for 1923 
is that production and sales 
will be very considerably in 
excess of 1922. Under these 
circumstances, we consider 
Moon Motors a more desirable 
speculation than Jewel Tea 
stock. 


HERCULES POWDER 
A Good Holding 


I have had some Hercules Pow- 
der Co. stock for quite a while. I 
received a 100% stock dividend, 
but the rate on the new stock was 
reduced to 6%, while the old stock 
paid 12%, so there does not seem 
to have been anything in that and 
I have been wondering if I should 
not sell the stock. Please let me 
know what you think of it.—B. W. 
B., Troy, N. Y. 

Hercules Powder Company 
in 1922 earned $2,264,896, after 
all expenses, depreciation and 
taxes equivalent to $11.16 a 
share on the $14,300,000 com- 
mon stock now outstanding, 
after allowing for preferred 
dividends. The company is in 
very strong financial condi- 
tion and, with the great activi- 
ties in the industrial lines 
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HOW TO .TREAT INVESTMENT FUNDS 
UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS 


High Grade Short-Term Notes or Middle-Grade 
Bonds with High Yields and Good Prospects 
the Best Mediums 
Recently I sold some property and I have on hand $15,000 
which I wish to invest. Is it a good time to buy high-grade 
bonds to yield around 5% I may have other use for my 
money later on and wish to place a good percentage of it in 
securities that are readily saleable and which I could dispose 
of without loss. Your suggestions will be appreciated. Are 
ty opportunities in preferred stocks?—S. R., Terre Haute, 

n 
In investing at the present time, it is not advisable 
to purchase bonds of long maturity that yield as low 
as 5%, for the reason that we are now in a period of 
secondary inflation and it may have the effect of caus- 
ing considerably lower prices for high-grade bonds as 
occurred in the first period of inflation. One good 
method of investing at the present is to purchase high 
grade short-term securities which cannot decline much 
in view of the early maturity and which could be 
switched into long-time issues should they get down to 
lower levels. Another method would be to purchase 
middle-grade bonds that give a large yield, but which 
are getting into a much stronger investment position, 
due to large earnings being reported by the companies. 
In this class, we would place such issues as Sinclair 
Consolidated first lien and collateral 7s, due 1937, sell- 
ing around 100 to yield 7%, and Manati Sugar first 
97 ag 7%4s, selling around 100, due 1942, to yield 
7VY%. In the Bond Buyers’ Guide we give a list of 
short-term bonds which would meet your requirements. 
In purchasing preferred stocks, the same method 
should be used, that is to say, buy those that still give 
a good return, but which appear to be getting in a much 
stronger position. We favor the following: 
Price Vield 
Julius Kayser, dividend $8 ; 8% 
Brown Shoe, dividend $7 7.1% 
Coca-Cola, dividend $7 x 7.5% 
Gen. Motors Corp. 7% deb., div. $7.. 7% 








obtain, but now, as previously 
stated, we know of no market 
for it. 


E. I. DU PONT 
Situation Discounted 


Please let me know what you 
think of E. 1. du Pont stock. I 
have some of it. It has gone up 
a great deal and I am now con- 
fused as to what it is worth. I do 
not know whether to sell it or not, 
and when I read of the prosperity 
in the papers, it seems to me it 
should be worth more and that I 
had better add to my holdings. I 
will be glad to have your opinion. 
G. V. K., Reading, Pa. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. now have outstanding a 
funded debt of $30,778,000, ex- 
clusive of $1,500,000 bonds of 
a subsidiary; $1,738,750 6% 
cumulative debenture stock, 
having voting privileges; $69,- 
521,200 6% cumulative non- 
voting debenture stock and 
$95,067,450 common stock. Divi- 
dends at the rate of 6% per 
annum are now being paid on 
the common. The company in- 
terests are entwined in so many 
lines of industry in this country 
that its earning statement will 
be quick to reflect the business 
situation. It owns approxi- 
mately 37% of the stock of the 
General Motors Corporation. 
In addition to its regular line 
of explosives, it is engaged 
through subsidiary companies, 
in the manufacture and sale of 
dyes, chemicals, paints and 
varnishes, artificial leathers 
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and silks, celluloid products and 
ither specialties. The present favor- 
ible business situation, especially the 
great activity in automobile lines, has 
resulted in a great deal of speculation in du 
Pent stock. In view of the high state of 
business activities, it would seem that du 
Pont should be able to continue its pres- 
nt dividend disbursements without diffi- 
culty, but should there be any sudden or 
unexpected change in the automobile bus- 
iness or in general commercial lines, this 
would probably be reflected as quickly in 
the price of the du Pont shares as any 
others listed on the Exchange. It is true 
the company is in strong financial condi- 
tion, but at around 118, it is our opinion 
the stock has to a very considerable ex- 
tent discounted the situation and the 50% 
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stock dividend recently disbursed to share- 
holders, and it is our recommendation that 
profits be taken, as, from this level, the 
stock appears to us as an uncertain specu- 
lation . —_ 


W. L. DOUGLAS PREFERRED 


A Good Holding 


I have some W. L. Douglas 7% preferred 
stock. Do you think this is a good investment 
or would you advise my selling it and buying 
something else? Is the dividend safe? I will 
be glad to have you write me as soon as you 
can.—O. A. T., Savannah, Ga. 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Company has out- 
(Please turn to page 1026) 





Inquiries on Public Utilities 


MARKET STREET RAILWAY 5s 
Attractive Bond 


Will the Market Street Railway 5% bonds 
selling at 95 due September 1924 be paid in 
cash at maturity? Why do they sell so low? 
—J. B. C., Dayton, O. 

In view of the excellent earnings which 
Market Street Rwy. has been showing we 
do not see why the company should have 
any difficulty in providing for the ma- 
turity of the 5% bonds in September, 
1924, through the issuance of new securi- 
ties for refunding purposes. Another 
point to consider is that the City of San 
Francisco may purchase the property in 
which case there would be no question 
but that the bonds would be paid at ma- 
turity. We deem it very unlikely, there- 
fore, that any effort will be made by the 
company to avoid paying cash at maturity. 
We consider the bonds undervalued at the 
present time. They probably sell at these 
low levels in view of the past financial 
history of this property which has been 
rather unfortunate for some of its former 
security holders. However, we consider 
these bonds in a very strong position both 
from an earning and asset viewpoint and 
seen no reason why you should not con- 
tinue to hold them. 


UNITED RAILWAYS INVEST- 
MENT 


To Readjust Capitalization 


United Railways Investment I note plans to 
retire the bonds and form a new company. 
What have earnings been in the past few 
years and how will the plan work out for 
stockholders.—A. N. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 


United Railway Investment Co. for the 
past nine years has averaged 3.86% on 
the sixty million preferred stock outstand- 
ing. As none of these earnings were paid 
out in dividends, the financial condition 
of the company has naturally improved. 
Funded debt has been reduced to $14,000,- 
000 as against $20,000,000. Loans and 
notes payable have been cleared up. Unit- 
ed Railway Investment owns $24,475,000 
of the common stock of the Philadelphia 
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Company from which it receives its main 
income. As the latter company’s earn- 
ings are very good at the present time, it 
is anticipated that there may be an in- 
crease in the dividend which would nat- 
urally greatly help the former. 

The proposed plan provides for the for- 
mation of a new company which will issue 
bonds, participating preferred and com- 
mon. All the common is to be held by 
the United Railways Investment Co. and 
stockholders of the latter will be given 
the right to subscribe to the new pre- 
ferred stock. Funds obtained through sale 
of the new securities will be used to re- 
tire the present funded debt. In our opin- 
ion this plan, if put through, will work 
out to the ultimate advantage of common 
and preferred stockholders as it offers 
prospects of early payment of dividends. 


ADVISED TO SWITCH UTILITY 
HOLDINGS 


Inflation Unfavorable Factor 


Will be glad to get your advice on the fol- 
lowing stocks, all of which show me a profit at 
this time: American Light & Traction, United 
Light @ Railways 1st preferred, Federal Light 
€ Traction common and preferred, American 
Gas & Electric— W. B. G., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Public utility companies have been pros- 
perous during the past year and many 
have had a substantial advance. We do 
not consider that the outlook at the pres- 
ent time, however, is particularly favor- 
able. The country is now having a period 
of secondary inflation which is not of 
benefit to public utilities, for the reason 
that political influences prevent them from 
raising their rates and inflation causes 
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operating expenses to mount, thus 
reducing the profits. Under pres- 
ent conditions, therefore, we feel 
that it is best to switch out of 
public utility secmities and into stocks 
of companies thu. are in a _ position 
to benefit by current conditions. Our ad- 
vice, therefore, is to sell out your United 
Light & Railways Ist pfd., American Gas 
& Electric, American Light & Traction 
com., Federal Light & Traction com. and 
pfd., and Republic Railway & Light pfd., 
and switch into the following preferred 
and common stocks which we consider 
are a desirable purchase at this time: 


Preferred Stocks: 








Div. Price 
OS eee 7 94 
Tobacco Products A. 7 83 
Manati Sugar ....... 7 &8 
SED TD cescccoces 8 96 

Common Stocks 

American Woolen ...... 7 103 
Westinghouse Electric 4 64 
Anaconda Copper ........... 3 51 
American Steel Foundries.... 3 38 


By purchasing these securities, you will 
be getting an excellent return on your in- 
vestment and, in our opinion, have stocks 
that have good prospects of showing ap- 
preciation in value. 


COLORADO POWER 


Increased Mining Activity of Benefit 

Please let me have your report on Colorado 
Power.—S. T., Waterloo, Ia. 

Colorado Power Co.’s properties com- 
prise 29,100 k.w. hydro-electric generating 
capacity and 5,750 k.w. steam stations. 
They have 181 miles of steel-power trans- 
mission lines in connection with the prin- 
cipal hydro-electric station and approxi- 
mately 415 miles of short transmission 
and distribution circuits. The company’s 
principal power market is a large metal- 
liferous district known as the Great Sul- 
phide Belt in Colorado and also furnishes 
power for the Denver Public Utilities and 
also does the light and power business of 
Leadville, Salida, Alamosa, Monte Vista, 
Sterling, Merino, Iliff, Idaho Springs and 
Georgetown, Colo. The capitalization out- 
standing consists of $4,198,400 Ist mort- 
gage bonds; $1,002,200 7% pfd. stock and 
$11,264,000 common stock on which a divi- 
dend of 4% was paid last October. The 
bonds are a good business man’s invest- 
ment, but both preferred and common 
stock must be considered speculative. The 
company has not yet demonstrated a very 
impressive earning power for the com- 
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SPECIAL REPORT DEPARTMENT 


E have had so many requests for special reports on lists of securities and for 
on individual stocks and bonds 

organized a Special Report Department to handle this work. 
with the amount of research work necessary but in all cases estimates will be submitte 
A complete report on any stock or bond listed on the New York Stock Exchange will be 
In analyzing lists of securities definite recommendations are made 
This new service does not in any way interfere with 
the present free service supplied by the Inquiry Department to subscribers which 
entitles them to a brief report on any three securities. 
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mon, although with the greater ac- 
tivity in mining circles, it is our 
opinion the stock is 1 ot without pos- 
sibilities of higher prices as a long- 
pull speculation. In 1922, $1.40 a share 
was earned as compared with 46 cents 
the previous year. 
BROADWAY & 7th AVE. 
Advise Holding Bonds 
I have a $1,000 bond of the Broadway ¢€ 
7th Avenue Consolidated 58. It has declined 
since I purchased it and I would like to have 
your advice as to whether I should continue 
to hold it.—0O. B. L., New York City. 
Broadway & 7th Ave. Ist Cons. 5s, due 
1943, are a direct obligation of the com- 
pany and secured by a mortgage on all 
its property subject’ to $1,500,000 Broad- 
way & 7th Ave. Ist mortgage 5s of 1904, 
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all of which are owned by the New York 
Railways Co. The company owns double 
tracked underground electric surface street 
railway from 59th St. via 7th Avenue & 
Broadway to 15th Street. The company 
also owns valuable real estate, buildings 
and equipment. We consider the value 
of the company’s real estate and build- 
ings alone to furnish sufficient security to 
warrant your holding these bonds. The 
present political situation is not particular- 
ly favorable for public utilities in New 
York City, but we do not look for any- 
thing to seriously affect the status of this 
bond issue and we advise holding. 
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New Security Offerings 


GEORGIA RAILWAY & POWER 6s 
Yield Over 6% 


I have been told that the Georgia Railway 
€ Power Co. Gold Bonds, due March 1, 1948, 
are a good investment, Would you recommend 
them as such? I am a subscriber to the Maga- 
zine, and have made some profits in stocks on 
your advices. I would like, however, to put 
this in bonds, but would like to buy some 
which I feel would be safe for a business man’s 
investment funds and would like your opinion 
of these bonds—D., C. G., St. Louis, Mo. 


We do not think you will go wrong in 
buying the Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
25-year General Mortgage Gold Bonds 
for investment. The company supplies 
electric light and power to 52 municipali- 
ties and their vicinities in the northern 
portion of the State of Georgia, including 
Atlanta, having a population of over 700,- 
000. Through lease and contract with the 
Georgia Railway & Electric Co., the elec- 
tric, gas and street railway systems of 
Atlanta are operated. These General 
Mortgage 6s are secured by deposit of an 
equal amount of the company’s First and 
Refunding Mortgage so that these 
bonds come under the first mortgage on 
the properties, subject to $1,400,000 under- 
lying bonds, which are appraised at a val- 
uation of almost double the entire funded 
debt. Net earnings for the past four 
years averaged $4,682,755. Deducting ren- 
tals shown as $1,985,416 for the past year, 
leaves $2,697,339 available for bond in- 
terest as against requirement of $1,348,- 
350. We think well of the bond. At 
around the present price, the yield is about 
6%4%, which is attractive considering the 
security. 


5s, 


FEDERAL LIGHT & TRACTION 
DEBENTURE 7s 


Another Bond Preferred 


Please let me have your opinion of the Fed- 
eral Light & Traction Company 30-year 7% 
debenture gold bonds, due March 1, 1953. Do 
you consider them a good investment?—J. H. 
O., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Federal Light & Traction Company 
controls public utility properties located 
in Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Missouri, 
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New Mexico, Oklahoma, Washington and 
Wyoming. Due to the opportunity for 
more economical operation of public utili- 
ties since the war period, the company 
has shown increasing earnings, average 
for the last four years being $891,997 as 
against interest requirements of $540,240, 
including interest on the new debentures. 
In view of the better earnings reports the 
bond, which is an obligation of the com- 
pany junior to $6,738,000 first lien bonds, 
would seem to be suitable for a business 
man’s speculative funds, especially in view 
of the conversion feature offered there- 
with, but for investment purposes, we are 
of the opinion that the Rock Island, Loui- 
siana and Arkansas first 4%4s, obtainable 
at around 79%, would better answer your 
purposes and also give you a better re- 
turn, as they yield 7.4% on the investment 
at the price named. These bonds went 
through the Rock Island reorganization 
without being disturbed and, as an invest- 
ment, they are, in our opinion, entitled 
to greater consideration than the Federal 
Light & Traction 7s at par. 


AMERICAN CHAIN CO. DEBEN- 
TURE 6s 
A Business-Man’s Investment 


I have had my attention called to the Amer- 
ican Chain Co. 6% bonds which are being of- 
fered at 97%. What do you think of them? I 
have heard the American Chain Co. is a very 
good company, and as it is a bond, not a stock, 
it seems to me to be a good investment.— 
N. H. D., Allentown, Pa, 


The American Chain Co., Inc., Ten- 
Year 6% bonds are debentures and not 
secured by any mortgage, but are simply 
an obligation of the company, which is 
the largest manufacturer of chains in 
the world. It furnishes all character of 
chains. Among its better advertised prod- 
ucts is the Weed tire. chain. After the 
sale of these bonds, the company will be 
in good financial condition, with working 
capital of over $10,500,000. Earnings for 
the period 1916 to 1922, inclusive, aver- 
aged $2,850,683, whereas it requires only 
$450,000 to pay interest on these deben- 
tures. Although not a mortgage, in view 
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; of the strong position of the com- 
Hi pany in the trade, its record of good 
in- 


earnings and the demand in 
dustry for various grades of chains 
which the company supplies, it is our 
opinion these debentures at around 97%, 
yielding over 6.3, are a good business 
man’s investment. 


LOS ANGELES GAS & ELEC. 5s 
Attractive Public Utility Bond 


A bond salesman is urging me to buy some 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corporation 54% 
bonds, which he says I can get on about a 
5%% basis and which he recommends as a 
very high grade investment. I do not know 
much about these bonds, and California is 
pretty far away. What do you think of them 
and would you recommend them as a good in- 
vestment ?—B,. W. H., Newark, N. J. 


The Los Angeles Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration has outstanding $8,392,500 bonds, 
prior in lien to the $18,437,500 of the Gen- 
eral and Refunding Mortgage 5%s, due 
March 1, 1943. The properties of the 
company have been appraised at a valua- 
ton in excess of $52,000,000 or almost 
twice the value of the bonds, so they are 
amply secured by physical assets and in- 
terest payment is also protected by a good 
margin of earnings. We think well of 


- the bonds as an investment. 


MASON TIRE & RUBBER COM- 
PANY 7s 


Another Bond Suggested 


I have $3,000 to invest and have had the 
Mason Tire &€ Rubber Co. first mortgage 20- 


year 7% gold bonds offered me at par. This 


gives a good return, and I have been wonder- 
ing if they are a good investment. Will you 
kindly let me have your opinion, and greatly 
oblige me?—Mrs, G. L. N., Hartford, Conn. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Company 
first mortgage 20-year 7% gold bonds, 
Series A, are a mortgage on all the fixed 
properties, consisting of an office building, 
tire factory and fabric mill at Kent, O., 
and tire factory at Bedford, O., which the 
company claims has a present depreciated 
value of $3,882,899. Sales have shown a 
remarkable increase since 1918, increas- 
ing from $2,372,000 in that year to over 
$11,000,000 in 1922 and earnings from 
$160,000 to over $1,208,000 a year during 
that period, but that was before making 
allowance for inventory losses, principally 
in 1920. When these are taken into con- 
sideration, earnings were equivalent to 
approximately 1.6 interest charges per 
annum during the last five years. These 
bonds are not, in our opinion, sufficiently 
high grade for a woman’s investment 
funds although they are suitable for a 
business man who is willing to assume a 
measure of risk for the sake of the high 
yield. In your instance, where safety of 
principal is of first importance, it is our 
opinion it would be better to invest in a 
gilt-edge bond, even if you have to make 
some sacrifice as to income. We suggest 
the Great Northern General 7s of 1936, 
obtainable at around 108. You will then 
not only have a high-grade bond, but also 
a 6% return on your investment which, 
in view of the excellence of the security, 
is an attractive yield. 
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The Record of Electric Power and Light 
Preferred Stocks 


E have carefully checked the dividend records of electric power and light companies 

in the United States whose output exceeds 100,000,000 K. W. H. per year, and of all of 
the larger systems in which traction operation has not been an important element and any of 
whose subsidiaries supply power and light to cities over 100,000 population. This includes prac- 
tically all electric power and light companies with gross earnings of $3,000,000 per year and 
upwards and their combined capitalization represents more than 85% of the total capitalization 
of all electric power and light companies in the United States. 


The Results of this Analysis show that 


1. Current cash dividends are being paid 3. In thirteen other cases dividends have 

on all of their preferred stocks. been deferred but have subsequently 
been paid off in stock or cash. 

2. In only three cases are there accumu- 4. In all other cases the preferred stocks 

lated back dividends unpaid. have unbroken dividend records. 


This list includes 68 companies which have Preferred Stocks and 14 which have only Common 
Stocks outstanding. In these latter cases we have considered the record of the Common Stocks. 











Of these 82 companies every one is paying current cash dividerids: 





Adirondack Pr. & Lt. Corp. 
Alabama Power Co. 
American Gas & Elec. Co. 
American Lt. & Traction Co. 
American Pr. & Lt. Co. 
Appalachian Power Co. 
Brooklyn Edison Co. 
Buffalo General Elec. Co. 
California Oregon Power Co. 
Carolina Power & Light Co. 
Central Illinois Pub. Serv. Co. 
Cleveland Elec. IIll’g Co. 
Colorado Power Co. 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co. 
Columbus Ry. Pr. & Lt. Co. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Connecticut Lt. & Pr. Co. 
Consolidated Gas, Elec. Lt. & 
Power of Baltimore 
Consumers Power Co. of Mich. 
Dayton Pr. & Lt. Co. 
Detroit Edison Co. 
Duquesne Light Co. 
Edison Elec. Ill’g Co. of Bos- 
ton 
Electric Bond & Share Co. 
Empire District Elec. Co. 
Ft. Worth Pr. & Lt. Co. 
Georgia Ry. & Pr. Co. 
Hartford Elec. Light Co. 





Idaho Power Co. 
Indiana & Mich. Elec. Co. 
Indianapolis Lt. & Ht. Co. 
Kansas City Pr. & Lt. Co. 
Kansas Gas & Elec. Co. 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co. 
Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Lt. Co. 
Mississippi River Power Co. 
Montana Power Co. 
Narragansett Elec. Ltg. Co. 
Nebraska Power Co. 
Nevada-Calif. Elec. Corp. 
New Bedford Gas & Edison 
Lt. Co. 
New England Power Co. 
New York Edison Co. 
Niagara Falls Power Co. 
Niagara, Lockport & Ontario 
Pr. Co. 
North American Co. 
Northern Ohio Traction 
& Light Co. 
Northern States Power Co. 
Northwestern Elec. Co. 
Northwestern Power Co. 
Ohio Power Co. 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co. 
Penn-Ohio Pr. & Lt. Co. 
Pennsylvania Pr. & Lt. Co. 





Pennsylvania Wr. & Pr. Co. 
Philadelphia Elec. Co. 
Portland Ry. Lt. & Pr. Co. 
Public Service Corp. of N. J. 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. Co. 
Rochester Gas & Elec. Co. 
San Joaquin Lt. & Pr. Corp. 
Scranton Electric Co. 
Southern California Edison Co. 
Southern Power .Co. 
Southwestern Pr. & Lt. Co. 
Standard Gas & Elec. Co. 
Syracuse Lighting Co. 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 
Texas Pr. & Lt. Co. 
Toledo Edison Co. 
7 Falls Power & Elec. 
oO. 
Union Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. 
(St. Louis) 
United Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. 
(N. Y.) 
United Gas Improvement Co. 
United Lt. & Rys. Co. 
Utah Pr. & Lt. Co. 
Virginia Ry. & Pr. Co. 
Washington Ry. & Elec. Co. 
Washington Water Power Co. 
Western Power Corp. 
West Penn Power Co. 





less than 100,000,000 K. W. H. per year 


This list does not include many well known and highly successful smaller companies which generate 











E feel justified in believing that this remarkable record definitely establishes the invest- 

ment position of the Preferred Stocks of large electric power and light companies. 
To an even greater extent does it emphasize the intrinsic strength of the Bonds and 
Notes cof these companies. 


We have prepared a special circular showing the results of this analysis, 
which we will gladly send to any imvestor upon request 


Bonbright & Company 


Incorporated 
25 Nassau Street New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
The Rookery Shawmut Bank Building 487 Chestnut Street Union Trust Building Boatmen’s Bank Building Nevada Bank Building 


The information contained in this advertisement has been obtained from sources which we consider reliable. 
While not guaranteed, it is accepted by us as accurate 


for MARCH 31, 1923 





Activities of the 
Investors’ Vigilance Committee, Inc. 


Cooperating With the Chambers of Commerce, Busi- 
ness Organizations and “The Magazine of Wall Street” 


By RALPH W. BUDD, Manager I. V. C. 


POINTS 
THAT AN 
INVESTOR 
SHOULD 
CONSIDER 


HEN a person 
W has sufficient 

funds at his com- 
mand for _ investment, 
whether the amount be 
large or small, there are 
ten fundamental points that should be 
considered seriously before a commitment 
in a new promotion is made. Often we 
learn from an investor who has lost money 
by a bad venture that before he invested 
he made an investigation but failed to 
look into certain necessary matters, or 
that he had so much confidence in the 
officers of the company, or that the prod- 
uct being promoted was so much in de- 
mand, he just took a chance. 

These ten elements in the promotion of 
any enterprise must be right and up to 
standard before that enterprise can be a 
success. If nine of them are as they 
should be and the tenth is not, the enter- 
prise may be a failure, and the investor 
should retreat. 

These ten points are: 


. The previous record of the pro- 
moters. 
Feasibility of the enterprise. 

. Previous record of the 
writers. 

. Amount of commission to be paid 
for promotion. 

. Overhead expenses and cost of 
production. 

. Market for production. 

. Cost of marketing. 

. Competition. 

. Management. 

. Watered stock. 


under- 


The ten points are not arranged in the 
above order because one is more impor- 
tant than the other. They are of equal 
importance, and any one of them can be 
the cause of ruining the entire proposi- 
tion and throwing it into the discard, 
which of course means loss to the inves- 
tors. 


Promoters’ Record 


Consider the first point, the previous 
record of the promoters. In making this 
investigation, it is not sufficient to find 
out merely that a man is honest or that 
his business record is good. These, of 
course, are essential, but it is equally 
essential that he have ability and experi- 
ence in the business which he is endeavor- 
ing to promote. If a man has spent most 
of his life in the manufacture of shoes it 
is not wise to give him the management 
of your money in a copper-mining propo- 
sition. A man may be a good engineer 
or a clever inventor, but have no business 
ability. 

Feasibility of an enterprise must also 
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HE plans of the INVESTORS’ 
VIGILANCE COMMITTEE, 
Inc., with samples of the forms 
used, will be sent upon request to 
any Chamber of Commerce or 
other business organization in the 
United States or Canada. 

It is the duty of every citizen of 
this country to secure the co- 
operation of his local business or- 
ganization with this Committee so 
that his own community may be 
made safe for investors from 
these “vultures who are parading 
like peacocks” in their midst. 

If the mail brings you, Mr. 
Reader or your friends, a speci- 
men of promotion literature, re- 
mail it to this Committee and help 
in the “Round-Up.” 











be seriously considered. Continually one 
hears of half-baked ideas that enthusiasts 
attempt to put on the market, and by 
which they hope to revolutionize some 
utility. Again there are numerous cases 
where minerals are found in certain locali- 
ties though not in paying quantities. The 
people of these localities have visions of 
great wealth and proceed to find a means 
of getting their properties mined or drilled 
as the case may be. Very often the per- 
son with an unfeasible enterprise falls 
into the hands of clever promoters, who 
make use of their enthusiasm to persuade 
the public to invest in the enterprise, 
which probably proves to be commercially 
unprofitable. 


The Question as to Broker 


Previous records of the underwriters 
or persons selling a security is of para- 
mount importance. Many good proposi- 
tions have been ruined by unscrupulous 
brokers. Often the fact that certain brok- 
ers are conducting the sales of a security 
is sufficient to condemn it, also it is true 
that if certain brokers are handling a 
stock it is a recommendation, for there 
are brokers who will only handle proposi- 
tions that they have investigated and be- 
lieve to be reasonably sound. 

The amount of commissions paid to 
brokers must be considered. If the sales- 
man receives twenty-five or thirty per 
cent, and the broker fifteen or twenty per 
cent, there is not much of the investor’s 
money left for the enterprise in which he 
is investing and expecting to have good 
returns. In a great many cases, not more 
than fifteen or twenty per cent of the 
money invested is left for production after 
all the costs of promotion have been paid. 

Overhead expense and the cost of pro- 
duction, which includes salaries of officers 


and expenses, often eats up the profits i 
a legitimate enterprise. There are nw 
merous companies in operation today i 
which vast amounts of money have bee: 
invested, and which have been in opera 
tion, and are producing salable products 
but which’ never pay a dividend for th 
simple reason that all the profits ar 
eaten up in salaries, expenses and cost 
of production. 


The Market 


Market for a product is something tha 
people often overlook when making an in 
vestment. No matter how fine a product 
may be, how honest and capable the man 
agement behind it, or how good the re 
sources of the concern, if there is no mar 
ket for the product it is useless. Just 
what determines a good market is ver) 
hard to decide for all markets change an 
fluctuate, and a good market today for : 
certain product may become a poor mar 
ket in a few weeks. In coming to a con 
clusion on this point ‘one can only consider 
conditions as they exist, and what change: 
may come about in the. future. 

Cost of marketing a product ofter 
makes it commercially unprofitable. <A 
good illustration of this is the case of 
the farmers in the West, who last year in 
vested large amounts of money and time 
in producing fine crops. There was and 
still is a splendid market for these crops 
but the cost of getting them to the mar- 
ket is so great that it did not pay them 
in some instarices to even gather their 
products from the ground. There are lo- 
calities which contain fine timber or rich 
mineral deposits. Perhaps the cost of cut- 
ting the timber would not be great, but 
owing to bad roads and railroad condi- 
tions the cost of getting it to a market 
would be ruinous, and the same might be 
true of the minerals. Some products re- 
quire so much to be spent in advertising 
in order to educate the public that this 
item eats up the profits. 

Competition is a factor that often kills 
a project. Take for example radio prod- 
ucts. Radio has taken the country by 

(Please turn to -page 1042) 


This page has been donated by Tue 
MAGAZINE OF WALL Street for the ex- 
press purpose of presenting regularly the 
work of the Investors’ Vigilance Commit- 
tee, Inc., with whom we are cooperating in 
conjunction with the Chambers of Com- 
merce and other Business Organizations 
of the Nation. 

The statements contained herein are not 
guaranteed but are based upon informa- 
tion which we believe to be accurate and 
reliable —Editor. 
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Unconditionally Guaranteed by the 


Imperial Japanese Government 
As to Principal and Interest by Endorsement on Each Bond 











$19,900,000 


The Oriental Development Company, Limited 
External Loan Thirty-Year 6% Gold Debenture Bonds 


Japan’s 
Credit 


The credit of Japan, 
whose Government will 
guarantee the principal and 
interest of these Bonds, has 
ranked high in the security 
markets of the world for 
many years. Six National 
Government loans totalling 
$627,584,000 issued in 
London since 1899 were 
offered on an average yield 
basis of 4.85%. The three 
Japanese Government loans 
listed in New York were 
originally offered on an 
average basis of 5.12%. 
The total per capita debt 
of Japan, November 30, 
1922, was about $37, a low 
figure in comparison with 
that of other leading na- 
tions. 


Company’s 
Credit 


Net earnings of The 
Oriental Development Com- 
pany, Limited, for the ten 
years ending March 31, 
1922, were more than 1.93 
times interest charges for 
the period. Its operations 
have not only been profit- 
able, but have been an im- 
portant factor in the devel- 
opment of the territories 
included within the field of 
the Company’s activities. 











NON-CALLABLE 
THE ISSUE 
Dated March 15, 1923 


Interest payable March 15 and September 15. Coupon Bonds in denominations of $1,000 and 
$500. Principal and Interest payable in United States gold coin in New York at The National 
City Bank of New York, Fiscal Agent, and also collectible, at the option of the holder, in 
London in pounds sterling, through The National City Bank of New York, or in Tokyo, in yen, 
through the International Banking Corporation, in each case at the current buying rate of the 
collecting office for sight exchange on New York. The Company will covenant that principal 
and interest will be payable without deduction for any Japanese taxes, present or future, and shall 
be paid in time of war as well as of peace, irrespective of the nationality of the holder or owner, 
and without any declaration as to citizenship. 


Due March 15, 1953 


The Bonds of this Loan are part of an authorized issue of Oriental Develop- 
ment Debentures, all of which Debentures are secured by a floating first 
lien or charge on the assets of the Company. 


The Company agrees to pay to the Fiscal Agent, in equal semi-annual instalments, 
$500,000 per annum during the first five years, and $300,000 per annum during 
the remaining term of the Loan. Such monies will be applied to purchase Bonds 
in the open market, if obtainable, at not exceeding 100% and interest. Any 
monies not so applied during the six months’ period following the date of pay- 
ment, will be credited toward the payment of the next succeeding instalment. 


The following is summarized from a letter of Hon. Eiso Ishizuka, President of 
The Oriental Development Company, Limited, copy of which will be sent on 
request: 


The operations of The Oriental Development Company, Limited, are under 
the control of the Japanese Government, which appoints the president and other 
important officials. The Government subscribed for and still owns 60,000 shares, 
$1,500,000 par value, of the 200,000 shares originally issued. 

The Company was organized in 1908 for the purpose, principally, of developing 
the resources of the Province of Chosen (Korea), now an integral part of the 
Empire of Japan, by improving the land, distributing immigrants, furnishing agri- 
cultural supplies to farmers, making loans to farmers, industrial enterprises and 
municipalities, and investing in banking and agricultural corporations. The 
organizers of the Company included some of the most prominent bankers and 
business men of Japan. 

_ The French Loan of the Company of Fes. 50,000,000, more than one-third of 
which has been amortized, was originally offered in 1913 in Paris on a 5.22% 
basis and was quoted February 22, 1923, on a 5.21% basis. 

The proceeds of the present issue will be used to redeem about $7,500,000 
maturing Debentures, to pay approximately $5,000,000 bank loans, and the balance 
for economically productive purposes. 

Cash dividends have been regularly paid since the organization of the Com- 
pany in 1908. The present rate is 10% on the $17,500,000 paid-in capital stock. 

The Charter of the Company provides that owners of Oriental Development 
Debentures shall be paid out of its assets in preference to other creditors. 


Application will be made to list these Debenture Bonds on the New ‘ork Stock Exchange 


Price 92 and Interest, to yield about 6.62% 


We offer these Bonds if, as and when issued and received by us, subject to approval of our counsel, Messrs. Shearman € Sterling, New 
York, and Messrs. Mclvor, Kauffman, Smith 4 Yamamoto, Tokyo. Delivery in temporary form is expected on or about April 5, 1923. 


The National City Company 


Main Office: National City Bank Building 





Uptown Office: National City Building. (42nd St. at Madison Ave.) 


The information in this advertisement has been obtained, partly by cable, from official statements and statistics and from other sources which we 
consider reliable. We do not guarantee but believe it to be correct. Statistics in terms of the Japanese yen have been converted for convenience 
at $.50 U. S., the gold parity being $.4985 U. S. French francs have been converted at 5.18 francs to the U, S. dollar, and sterling at $4.865 U. S 
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| Offices in more than 50 cities in the United States and Canada 
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Odd Lots 
100 Share Lots 


Bought for Cash 


or Carried on 





Conservative Margin 


Inquiries Invited 


John Muir & (0. 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
N.Y. Coffee &€ Sugar Exchange 


26 Court St. 
BROOKLYN 


Members 4 
( 


| 61 Broadway 
| NEW YORK 

















MAIL 
INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Department 
keeps in touch with each one of 
our out-of-town customers and 
helps him select investments most 
suitable and desirable to one in his 
circumstances, 

Many investors maintain a personal 
correspondence with our statis- 
ticians and in that way keep in 
close contact with changing market 
conditions. 

If you live out-of-town there is no 
reason why you cannot satisfac- 
torily invest your funds with the 
helpful 


co-operation of our Mail 
Service Department. 


We shall be glad to send 
a copy of our Booklet 


“Investing by Mail” 


to those interested, on request 


GRAHAM, RITCHIE & CO. 


Formerly Graham & Miller 


Members Mew York Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway New York 
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American 
Woolen 


A discussion of the status 
of the stock of this com- 
pany is contained in our 
latest financial letter; also 
a survey of current con- 
ditions and brief analysis 
of several other listed 
securities. 


Copies to investors on 
request 


Mc DONNELL & (o. 
120 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock 
Exchange 





SAN FRANCISCO 





LOS ANGELES 
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Small or Large 
Investments 


are equally benefited by 
judicious diversification. 
Let us show you how. 


Our information department is 
freely at your service—ask any 
questions you wish. 


We specialize in Odd Lot 
orders for any listed securities 
—small accounts receive the 
same careful consideration as 
our larger customers. 


Booklet explaining Odd Lot 
investments sent on request 





Ask for No. MG. 


(HisHoLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Bowling Green 
New York 6500 





Six convenient offices in the 
metropolitan district 

































A Comprehensive 
List of 


Callable Bonds 


98 Industrials 
70 Railroads 
58 Public Utilities 








This compilation is interesting to 
all holders of high coupon bonds 
since most high interest bearing 
issues carry callable features. 
Some of these bonds are now 
selling at or near their call price. 
We shall be glad to send you the 
complete list of the 226 issues 
which shows call dates, call 
prices, etc. 


Ask for List M40. 


George H. Burr & Co. 


Equitable Building 


New York 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland, O. 

















Waldorf System 
Incorporated 


The current issue 
of our fortnightly 
securities and 
commodities re- 
view contains a 
discussion of the 
affairs of the 
Waldorf System 
Incorporated; al- 
so the sugar, cot- 
ton and _ grain 
markets. 





Copy sent upon request 


Private Wires to Principal Cities 


A. A. Housman & Co. 


Members 


” New York Stock Ex. New York Cotton Ex. 

New Orleans Cotton Ex. N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Ex. 

New York Produce Ex. N. Y. Curb Market 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


Associate Members of 
Liverpool! Cotton Association 


20 Broad Street New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Liberty Buliding, Philadelphia 
Amsterdam, Holland 
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standing $3,785,200 7% non-cumulative 
preferred and $1,460,000 common. The 
company has not made public as yet re- 
sult of operations in 1922, but, at the end 
of 1921, it was in strong financial condi- 
tion, with working capital of around $4,- 
500,000, or more than the preferred stock 
outstanding, and we have no doubt that 
last year was a prosperous one for the 
company, in view of the great activity in 
boot and shoe lines. Besides its large fac- 
tory at Brockton, Mass., the company 
operates over 100 retail shoe stores 
throughout the U. S., thereby assuring a 
market for its factory output. It is our 
opinion you need have no uneasiness in 
holding the preferred stock. 


ANACONDA COPPER 
In a Strong Position 


What is your opinion of Anaconda at the 
present time?f—dH., H., Jersey City, N. J 


Anaconda is now the most important 
factor in the copper industry, being a com- 
plete unit in that it can get rid of all its 
copper production through its own sub- 
sidiary the American Brass Company. 
The stock has advanced to a relatively 
small degree compared with other coppers 
and we consider it a very good purchase 
at this time. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND 
Made Progress Last Year 


I have 300 shares of Willys-Overland com- 
mon stock which stands me around 9. For 
what price would you advise holding it?— 
F. H. B., Elgin, Ill. 

Willys-Overland management appears 
to have made considerable progress in in- 
creasing the efficiency of the organization. 
In 1922, profits were about four million 
and sales this year have been reported as 
very satisfactory. No dividends on the 
common are anticipated for a long time, 
as the company still has large bank loans 
to liquidate at the end of the year. We 
do not care to predict for what price it 
should be held, but we do feel that a more 
optimistic view of the stock is warranted 
and that it is likely to work up higher. 





AMERICAN COTTON OIL 
Unfavorable Trade Conditions 


Would like to have your advice in regard to 
American Cotton Oil. I have some of the 
common at a higher price. Is it worth holding 
on to or had I better get into something else? 
—T. B. H., Orlando, Fla, 

American Cotton Oil in the past three 
years has reported large deficits. This 
was due principally to the fact that the 
company has had to pay higher prices for 
cottonseed, under which conditions it is 
not able to do well. In view of the short 
cotton crop high prices are likely for cot- 
tonseed for some time to come and we 
do not consider the outlook very favor- 
able. Although the stock shows you a 
loss, we would be inclined to sell out and 
switch into some other security with bet- 
ter immediate prospects. A suggestion 
is Consolidated Textile selling around 13. 
This company now has American Woolen 


management, has large orders on its books 
and apparently is facing a prosperous pe. 
riod. Moreover, the stock is not selling 
far from its low prices. 





TENNESSEE COPPER & CHEM. 
Good for the Long Pull 


Tennessee Copper & Chemical shows 
about a point profit. Now that it has gor 
@ $1 dividend basis do you think that the ood 
news has been discounted and that the stoc 
will fail to advance further?—D. R., Shreve 
port, La. 

While Tennessee Copper stock nay 
have for the time being discounted th 
dividend rate, this company’s earnings ; 
running at the rate of $1.50 per share 
annum and it is anticipated that be 
the end of the year they will be at a mu 
higher rate. The possibility exists, thcre- 
fore, for larger dividends in the fut 
and we regard the stock an excellent ho! 
ing for the long pull and likely to w 
higher. In the meantime, it is giving yo 
a good return on your investment. 


me 
On 
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out, there should be further evidence of 
it during the year. 

The same argument applies in a less 
forceful degree to speculative stocks 
which are earning large surpluses over 
present dividends and which may therefore 
pay extras or increase their regular rates 
Many of these stocks in selling at present 
prices, have already discounted a large 
percentage of what the future may hold 
Suppose Baldwin, for example, should 
show earnings of $30 per share this year 
and should pay $10 per share in dividends. 
In order to yield 7% a 10% stock should 
sell at 1421%4. Baldwin is now selling at 
142. If the same condition be applied to 
American Locomotive, now selling at 136, 
it would mean that Locomotive is selling 
only 6% points under the price at which 
it then would be entitled to sell. In the 
case of Studebaker, now 125, the difference 
of 17% points partly represents the more 
uncertain element in the automobile busi- 
ness. Should U. S. Steel pay 7% regular 
dividends or an extra of 2%, it is now 
(at 10834) just 8% points above the theo- 
retical par price where it would yield 7%. 

Follow this argument down the line and 
you will find that the cream is off the 
bull market. An increasing number of 
institutions, estates, large and small in- 
vestors, will doubtless soon begin to realize 
this. Therefore, the supply of securities 
is likely to increase and many people will 
be placing their funds in short term securi- 
ties, looking ahead a year or two when 
bargain prices will doubtless again appear. 

Bull markets do not last forever, any 
more than bear markets. 

We are approaching the middle of the 
year when this bull market will be two 
years old. Experienced investors look 
further ahead than three months, and the 
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sar-seeing eye of the market has a way of 
anticipating events several months in ad- 
vance 

By consulting .we Zone Graph in our 
Year Book and in our issue of October 
th it will be found that at 92.for the 
averages the market has again entered the 
slling zone. It therefore appears to us 
that the wise course for investors is to 
jiquicate the major portion of their hold- 
ings, retaining only such stocks as are 
sllin z considerably below value or below 
prices which would be justified by antici- 
pate’ increases in  dividends—provided 
there is reasonable assurance that such in- 
creas’s will be distributed. 

W. regard twenty-five per cent of one’s 
original line as a fair percentage to carry 
during what are likely to be the final 
stages Of the bull market during the next 
two (0 six months. Three quarters of the 
origi ial capital plus profits realized thereon 
shou'd be held in short term securities or 
cash. In adepting such a course investors 

e following out the well known and 
essful principle of having fewer and 
stocks the higher the market goes, 
will thereby guard against that seri- 
nistake made by most people who 
usually find themselves carrying their 
greatest load when the market is at the 
top 
We may be a little early in taking this 
1; we would rather be too soon than 


There is always that element of wild 
speculation that may spring up in times 
like these—when the pendulum swings 
farther than seems justified, but in this 
particular period of inflation there are 
ices at work to prevent such conditions 
s prevailed in 1919-20 and these, we be- 
eve will operate to keep this stock mar- 
ket tree from growing quite to heaven. 
St nuld we have any reason to change this 
ion we will so state in these pages. 





RAILS NOW COMPARED 
WITH 1916 
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shen operations were at a minimum at 
normally the busiest season of the year. 


Conclusion 

Congress has adjourned for a year, and 
with it has gone a heavy over-hanging 
load. During the next six months, we 
may expect to hear a good deal more 
about mergers than radical legislation and 
tis the writer’s opinion that the time is 
not far off when the railroad group will 
begin to discount more actively the splen- 
did earnings and prosperous period ahead. 
\ny number of roads are in a position 
to increase their disbursements to stock- 
hol’ers and a large number of non-divi- 
dend paying rails are closer to inaugura- 
tion of dividends than ever before. The 

ibilities for largest profit, of course, 

n such low-priced rails as St. Louis- 

thwestern, St. Louis-San Francisco, 

» Marquette and Kansas City South- 


linally, it should be remembered that 
< of patience is one of the most costly 
Its speculators or investors can pos- 
The present outlook for railroad 
irities is excellent and those who are 
rying them should continue to do so. 


MARCH 31, 1923 








Old-Fashioned Safety 


OLD-FASHIONED safety in a bond is like old- 
fashioned honesty in a man—the one funda- 
mental, indispensable virtue. One cannot 
afford to trifle with safety in investing money. 


Straus Bonds are safe. They are backed 
by the best security—improved, income 
earning city property, and by our re- 
cord of 41 years without loss to any 


investor. 


Investigate this record and these sound bonds, 
which yield the highest interest rate consistent 
with safety and are issued in $1,000, $500 and 
$100 denominations. Call or write today for 
descriptive literature, and specify 


BOOKLET D-929 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


KSTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN PORTY CITIES INCOR PORATED 








Straus BuILDING Straus BuILpING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
New Yor« CuxIcaco 


41 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 








© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 





























Stocks Coffee Bonds 
Cotton Sugar Oil Grain 


Orders executed for Cash or Conservative Margin 
PRIVATE WIRES THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 


FENNER & BEANE 


Members of 
N York Stock Exchange New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade Associate Members of 
New York Produce Exchange Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


NEW YORK: 27 William St. NEW ORLEANS: 818 Gravier St. 






































In view of the opportunities 
now presented by the bond 
market, men and women are 
afforded every incentive to 
accumulate well-secured in- 
vestments, and thus obtain 
liberal and dependable in- 
come over a long period of 
years. We shall be pleased 
to bring to your attention 
investments of this character 
now selling at prices to 
yield approximately 


5% to 7% 


Write for Circular No. 775 
“Suggestions for the 
Discriminating Investor.” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
25 Broad Street, New York 


ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 


"228 BONDS. 




















A 40-Page Booklet 


containing 


Individual Analysis 
of 20 Listed Stocks 


Seven securities selected 
because of their high fac- 
tor of safety and attrac- 
tive prospects. 

Kennecott Copper 
Texas Company 
Pennsylvania 
Packard Motor 
Hudson Motor 
Elec. Stor. Battery 
Com. Tab. Recording 


Thirteen other stocks 
whose analyses indicate 
that favorable exchanges 
may be made to other 
securities. 


Write for free copy 


SuTrRO & KIMBLEY 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Sixty-six Broadway 
New York 














Current Bond Offerings 


HERE was a large increase in the 
T amount of new bond offerings as 

compared with the previous two 
weeks but this was due mainly to the ex- 
pansion of railroad financing via equip- 
ment trusts. In this category, Pennsyl- 
vania led with a 31.5 million equipment 
trust offering yielding slightly over 5%. 
The offering was immediately taken as 
customary with equipment trusts. Aside 
from this and several other equipment- 
trust issues, there were no large offer- 
ings. This was particularly true of state 
and municipal issues, the great majority 
of which were for amounts of a half mil- 
lion and under, the average -yield on such 
isuses being about 4.50% which is the 
level prevailing for a long period. 


New Public Utility Offerings on Large 
Scale 


There were quite a number of new pub- 
lic utility issues, the most prominent of 
which was the West Penn Power Com- 
pany offering of $6,000,000 in Ist mort- 
gage 5s, offered at a yield of 5.62%. Prac- 
tically all the yields on these issues were 
comparatively modest, the raise in money 
rates evidently as yet having had no effect 
on the prices at which these new bonds 
are offered. It is to be doubted, however, 
that such a situation can continue for long 
as the increase in money rates is contriv- 








NEW BOND OFFERINGS 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL 
Off’d Yield 
Amount (%) 


City of Providence, 
4.00 


burg, Fla o 4.75 
Town of West Hart- 
ford, Conn 825,000 4.10-4.05 


PUBLIC UTILITY 
Federal Light & 


Traction C 7.00 
Ohio Public Service 
7 2,675,000 6.20 


Power Co 3,000,000 6.25 
Los Angeles Gas & 

Elect. Corp 4,000,000 5.70 
Metropolitan Edison 

o. (Pa.) 1,000,000 5.77 
West Penn Power Co. 6,000,000 5.62 
RAILROAD 

Pennsylvania R. R 

Equip. Tr 
Denver & Rio Grande ’ 

West R.R. Eq. Tr. 4,500,000 

INDUSTRIAL 


Continental Paper 
Products, Inc 
American Chain Co. ..7,500,000 




















ing to render the low yields on many new 
offerings comparatively unattractive. 


Improvement in Foreign Bonds 


Foreign issues were conspicuous by 
their absence. The improvement in the 
situation abroad as reflected by the re- 
cently higher values on foreign bonds al- 
ready in this market leads to the impres- 
sion that an attempt may be made shortly 
to take advantage of the more favorable 
situation and float several large issues in 
these markets. 

The old bond market continues reac- 
tionary under the adverse influence of 


higher money rates but thus far this ha; 
had no dampening effect on new issue 
which continue to be well absorbed, x 
least for the time being. 





WILL EQUIPMENT 
PROFITS SET RECORD? 
(Continued from page 974) 








Mr. Vauclain is apparently not in the 
least concerned over the problem of get. 
ting men enough to handle the wor jn 
sight. Likewise, he is facing with pe-fect 
equanimity the recognized uncertainty 0; 
wage rates. 


The Labor Situation 


“Labor is more easily taken care 0 to- 
day than at any time heretofore,” he 
stated, “because, notwithstanding the 
higher wages paid, they represent no 
higher percentage of the price of the fin. 
ished product than at any time in the last 
ten or twenty or thirty years. In fact, 
the labor cost is a little bit less because 
all lines of industry are perfecting ma- 
chinery and other apparatus for use in 
the production of what they are making, 
so that a minimized amount of labor is 
necessary to that production. That i 
shown in our works by the fact that to- 
day we employ a much larger percentag¢ 
of skilled labor than we did, say, ten years 
ago. Expensive and intricate mechanical 
appliances need more skilled men for their 
operation. 

“I believe that the labor situation will 
largely take care of itself. People tak 
a great deal of inflation and deflation and 
high prices, but it seems to me that with 
plenty of business ahead there is nothing 
much to worry about. Quality and ser 
vice, during the fifty years I have been is 
business, have always commanded the 
prices, and they were always in proportion 
to the purchasing power of the dollar is 
other commodities. We are living in a 
age when service counts more than ev 
before in history, and people were neve 
so willing to pay for it. They may grum 
ble that prices are high, but they will ne 
do without the things that save time 
They couldn't. If trolley fare cost twenty 
five cents and horse-cars were put on th 
streets in competition with the electri 
lines everybody knows that the horse-ca 
company would go bankrupt. Men hav 
got to keep up with the pace of the times 

“That explains what is happening a 
over the country. The people are demané 
ing service and quality and industries ar 
ready to deliver. To do so they must hiav 
transportation. The greatest problem w 
have now is to determine whom we sha 
serve first. It is no time to delay in plac 
ing equipment orders. The man who dé 
cides not to order because he cannot ge 
his deliveries when he would like tc ge 
them may return in a month to find tha 
the date offered him has been snapped uf 
by a competitor, and that he must wai 
another month, or six months, for wha 
he wants.” 
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Securities Analyzed in This 


Issue 
PETROLEUM 
Peeees TRS <ccccccteccvceses 998 
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CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & 
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For The Busy Investor 


O you keep yourself fully informed at all times as 
to all matters of importance pertaining to your 
securities ? 


If not, and you have not the time or opportunity, our In- 
vestors’ Information Department will be glad to mail you, 
without obligation, the latest available earnings balance 
sheet, changes in capitalization or funded debt, quotations, 
etc., on any security in which you may be interested. 


Lansburgh Brothers 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





30 Broad Street New York 


























the St. Paul is the large issue falling due 

1925. It must in some way discharge 
{8 million dollars of bonds maturing in 
that year. With the improved earnings 
that we can anticipate in the interval little 
ifficulty should be experienced in either 
funding or extending in some form 
these securities. However, the operation 
will prove costly and result in an addi- 
tion to interest charges, since the bonds 

) be retired bear only a 4% coupon. The 
company’s success in meeting these 
obligations will prove the supreme test 
f whether it is to stand or fall, and 
if this maturity can be satisfactorily 
disposed of comparatively clear sail- 
ing will lie ahead. 

It is unwise to be overly sanguine when 
the future is obscured by so many doubt- 
ul factors, yet we can look for a gradual 
recuperation of the St. Paul from the 
nancial malady from which it has recent- 
y been suffering. 

Its Junior bonds consequently appear in 
in attractive position, although it is well 
o emphasize the fact that their future is 
y no means assured. Dividends on either 
f its stock issues are so remote that lit- 
le chance of substantial appreciation ex- 
ists. Even the most ardent believer in the 
road’s ability to recover its credit will 
find sufficient opportunity for the exercise 
of his speculative bent if he confines him- 
self to its funded obligations. 


for MARCH 31, 1923 












ie P 
Erie Preferred The position of each of 
M-K-T senses 
: : . these issues is discussed in 
Missouri Pacific a current circular entitled 


New Haven “+A Comparison of 


Pere Marquette Ten Low Priced 
Rock Island “Te”? 
Rails 


St. Louis So’west 
- which analyzes the im- 


St. Paul 
h 1 portant factors controlling 
Southern Railway their earning power. 


Wabash “A” 


A copy will be supplied free on request for M¥-31 





NEWBURGER, HENDERSON & LOEB 


Members of New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 


100 Broadway, New York - Telephone Rector 7060 
202 Fifth Ave. at 25th St. S11 Fifth Ave.at43rdSe. 22 W. 33rd &. 


PHILADELPHIA: 1512 Walnut Street 




































Cities Service Co. 


Constantly growing with 
the inevitable growth 
of American Cities 































Total Assets over $400,000,000 
PREFERRED STOCK 


Now Yielding over 812% 


The unusual! earning power back of 
Cities Service Co. is indicated in the 
replacement value of its properties, 
showing equities applicable to its 
outstanding Preferred stock which 
amount to about 4 times the present 
market price. Dividends on the 
Preferred stock were earned 2.43 
times in the year ended Jan. 31, 1923. 


Send for Circular P-18 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 



















































Invest in 


CANADA 


A new country of vast 
natural resources affords 
the investor an excep- 
tionally high combina- 
tion of security and 
income return. 

Write for list of Cana- 
dian government, muni- 
cipal and _ corporation 
bonds which are pay- 
able, principal and in- 
terest, in New York in 


U. S. gold coin. 


MLEOD,. YOUNG 
WEIR & CO. 
























FOREIGN TRADE AND 
SECURITIES 
(Continued from page 979) 








additional difference that some of its 
stock is held by the public. It, therefore, 
approaches the status of an independent 
but controlled corporation, rather than of 
a subsidiary. 


Conclusion 


For this reason its accounts in recent 
years have been segregated from those of 
the General Electric Co. The intimate 
connection between the two companies re- 
mains of a financial order, since the par- 
ent company has invested so.much cash 
(21 millions in 1919) in the International 
Co. that failure of the latter to make 
good would be a serious blow to the 
former. It has paid its preferred divi- 
dends regularly, but none so far on its 
common stock. Tonnage figures are not 
available, but assuming that the price per 
unit is roughly the same as in the domes- 
tic trade, the relation of the net sales of 
the two companies indicates that the for- 
eign business held up better than the do- 
mestic in the poor year 1921. Where 
domestic business amounted to 7% times 
the foreign in 1920, the following year the 
former declined while the latter actually 
went up. As a result in 1921 the domes- 
tic business was well under 6 times the 
foreign. The building up of equities from 
the foreign business that continued in 1921 
while domestic business declined showed 
the stabilizing effects of a large foreign 
business. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


The International Harvester Co.'s 
method of handling its foreign trade is 
more simple than that of the General 
Electric Co., more complex than that of 
the other two companies discussed. It 
has founded a number of manufacturing 
organizations in toreign countries, the 
International Harvester Cos. of Canada, 
France, Germany, Russia and Sweden, 
and a group of selling organizations, in- 
cluding the International Harvester Cos. 
of Australia, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, New 
Zealand, Norway and Switzerland. The 
manufacturing companies do a certain 
amount of direct selling to customers, but 
they also distribute through the selling 
subsidiaries. 


Conclusion 


Conditions after the war were very un- 
settled in three out of the five countries 
in which Harvester has manufacturing 
organizations—France, Germany and Rus- 
sia. To cover possible losses in these dis- 
tricts, the parent company charged off in 
various ways the amount of $53,800,000 
by the end of 1919, when it stated that the 
only investment in the “ruined” foreign 
countries that it carried was plant and 
inventory of the Russian and German fac- 
tories, carried at $6,850,000. The enor- 
mous write-offs appear to have been far 
more than sufficient to take care of actual 
losses, specially as conditions have been 
steadily improving in each of the countries 
mentioned, permitting the Harvester 


plants to operate at a profit, even in 
Russia. 

The annual report for 1921 says ex- 
pressly that “notwithstanding the condi- 
tions adverse to foreign trade, the volume 
of the company’s business abroad in 1921 
compares much more favorably with 1920 
than did the business in the United 
States,” thus bearing out the point made 
above about the relatively greater stability 
of foreign trade than domestic. 





STANDARD OIL OF NEW | 
JERSEY 
(Continued from page 1013) 








been paid, which is at the rate of 40% 
on par value. 

At the time of the issuing of the 400% 
stock dividend, the par value was reduced 
to $25 placing the stock within the reach 
of the small investor. An announcement 
also was made at that time by the Board 
of Directors that the rate of dividends 
would be the same as it was previous to 
the stock dividend, so the income of the 
investor receiving the additional stock has 
not been increased. How soon the rate of 
dividend will be increased is a matter of 
speculation but it is probable that it will 
be advanced within a reasonable period. 

An investment in New Jersey cannot 
be recommended to one looking for an 
immediate big return by way of dividends 
as this stock, as well as all other stocks, 
usually sells at a price which will return 
the investor about 4%. The profits accru- 
ing to an investor come through the en- 
hanced value of the stock due to the 
putting back of a large portion of the 
earnings into the business. These are 
eventually returned to the investor either 
in the form of a stock dividend or in- 
creased dividends. A person who invests 
in New Jersey should do so not for a 
speculative purpose but with a purpose of 
putting away the stock and holding it. 


Conclusion 


New Jersey is the leader in one of the 
leading industries and has grown and kept 
pace with the enormous natural growth 
of the oil industry. It is fortified at every 
angle so as to be in a position to take all 
possible advantages of the opportunities 
for profit that presents itself. It has made 
money for its stockholders and should 
continue to do so and, while the present 
return on the price of the stock is less 
than is presented by some other com- 
panies, it is also true that possibly no 
other company is in so secure a position 
as far as continuous profits and earnings 
are concerned. As one of the leading 
financiers remarked, “No one ever in- 
vested in any Standard Oil stock at any 
price and over a period of time lost 
money” and it is to be believed that an 
investment in New Jersey stock at the 
present price of around $42.00 will, 
over a period of time, yield a satisfac- 
tory return. 
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INTERBOROUGH RAPID 
TRANSIT CO. 
(Continued from page 1009) 





operative in November of that year. The 
lan was successful in producing neces- 
sary mew money to meet existing obliga- 
ms and it substantially cut down fixed 
arges and rentals. 
The Interborough-Consolidated Corpo- 
tion, which was never economically 
sound, was wiped out. Holders of the 
4'4% Bonds were obliged to provide the 
w money in the form of a 16% sub- 
scription to a new 10 Year 6% unsecured 
ste of the I. R. T. Company, at par, re- 
iving in exchange their proportionate 
share of I. R. T. Stock and other assets 
the Consolidated Company. Inter- 
b rough Consolidated preferred and com- 
non stocks are today quoted at less than 
cents per share, and as there are no 
maining equities whatever it is only a 
estion of a short while before the issues 
ure dropped from trading altogether. 


“ 


A 


a 


Disposition of Earnings. 


The first charge against the operating 
revenue of the subway system is the an- 
nual City rental of approximately 2.5 
nillions, being tle interest and sinking 
fund on bonds issued by the City in con- 

ction with Contracts Nos. 1 and 2, pay- 

able by the Interborough under the pro- 
sions of those contracts. 
The Interborough must then pay all 
taxes, operating expenses, maintenance 
charges, and set aside the annual deprecia- 
tion allowance. 

Following these disbursements, the 
Company is authorized to retain certain 
“Preferentials” before the City receives 
mything on its investment under Contract 
No. 3. These preferentials, which are 
cumulative with interest, consist of (a) 
the flat sum of $6,335,000 annually, repre- 
senting the average annual income from 
the operation of the roads at the time of 
the signing of Contract No. 3; (b) 6% 
annually on the Company’s contribution 
to construction and equipment under Con- 
tract No. 3 up to $80,000,000; and (c) the 
annual interest and 1% sinking fund for 
securities issued by the Company to pro- 
vide additional equipment and further 
contributions toward construction. 

After the Company has received these 
amounts, including all accrued arrearages, 
the City is entitled to 8.76% annually on 
its contribution under Contract No. 3. 
These City preferentials are likewise 
cumulative. -Then, after setting aside 1% 
or a contingent fund, the City and Com- 
pany share equally in any remaining 
earnings. 

From the gross operating revenue of 
he elevated system, the I. R. T. Company 
nust pay taxes, operating expenses, main- 
enance and depreciation. 

After making the foregoing disburse- 
nents, Interborough is authorized to re- 
ain certain sums, covering interest on 
Manhattan Railway bonds, dividends on 
Manhattan Stock and $35,000 for corpo- 
ate purposes. 

Interborough is then entitled to a fixed 
preferential of $1,589,348 and the annual 
interest, and 1% sinking fund, for securi- 
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ties issued in connection with the Man- 
hattan and Interborough “Certificates.” 
These preferentials are cumulative, with 
interest. Any balance remaining is to be 
divided equally with the City. 

The Company’s preferentials are 
sufficient, if earned, to permit the pay- 
ment of interest and sinking fund on 
all funded debt and to allow a sub- 
stantial margin above dividends of 7% 
per annum on both the Manhattan and 
Interborough Capital Stocks. 

The accumulated preferentials due the 
Company as of June 30, 1922, amounted 
to about 8 millions under Contract No. 3 
and to about 32 millions under the Inter- 
borough Certificate. 


Current Earnings 


earnings are running sub- 
stantially in excess of present fixed 
charges. Not long ago, President Frank 
Hedley gave out a statement showing that 
if the fixed charges and rentals for the 
fiscal year to June 30, 1922, had been on 
the basis as they now stand since the Re- 
adjustment, a surplus for the year would 
have been shown of over 4 millions, after 
all charges including readjusted Manhat- 
tan stock dividends. Figures for the 
month of January, recently made public, 
showed the greatest gross income in the 
Company’s history, and a surplus for the 
month, after all charges and rentals, of 
$319,725. There is every reason to expect 
that continued improvement will be shown. 
Costs are coming down and greater econo- 
mies are being effected. One item of 
great importance is that the company has 
recently commenced the installation of 
pay-as-you-enter turnstiles and multiple- 
unit-car-doors on the elevated systems, 
similar to those now in use by the sub- 
way. The company has the necessary 
funds in hand to finance this improvement 
which will be accomplished without the 
necessity of any capital increases. 


Current 


Municipal Ownership 


The company has nothing whatever to 
fear from the possibility of municipal 
ownership, as Contract No. 3 specifically 
provides exactly what must be paid by the 
City in the event of “recapture.” Al- 
though the Contract runs to 1965, the City 
may, if it so elects, recapture the lines 
any time after January 1, 1927, but the 
terms of the contract provide that in the 
event of recapture earlier than the ex- 
piration date the City must pay certain 
“premiums” to the company in addition to 
making up all accumulated preferentials. 
In this respect, it has been estimated, that 
if the City should take over the lines 
in 1927, the company would be in a 
position to liquidate—paying off its 
bonded debt dollar for dollar and hav- 
ing available more than $100 per share 
for the outstanding Capital Stock. 

In the writer’s opinion, the affairs 
of Interborough are on a thoroughly 
sound footing. He believes that it has 
a brilliant future in store and he rec- 
ommends the purchase of all or any of 
the various securities of the system 
for substantial profit. Of course, some 
of the issues are more speculative in 
character than others and it is up to 
each individual investor to select that 


particular issue which most appeals to 
him or which best meets his require- 
ments. The position and relative merits 
of the various bonds and stocks are de- 
scribed herewith. 


I. R. T. lst & Ref. 5s 1966 


Secured by a first lien on the rights of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
under Contracts Nos. 1, 2 and 3, the Man- 
hattan Lease, and the Manhattan and 
Interborough Certificates. In addition, 
they are secured by a first lien on all 
power houses and equipment of the sub- 
way system. A sinking fund, which pro- 
vides for the purchase or redemption of 
bonds at a price not in excess of 110, will 
retire the whole issue by 1956, ten years 
prior to maturity. Under the Plan of 
Readjustment, this Sinking Fund has been 
temporarily discontinued (until July 
1926), but when resumed annual pay- 
ments will be increased, so as to accom- 
plish the same result as originally in- 
tended. Interest on these bonds has always 
been paid without interruption, even dur- 
ing the worst of the company’s difficulties, 
and there appears to be no danger of its 
regular continuance. At 70 the bonds 
yield about 74%. 


Secured Convertible 7% Notes 1932 


Secured by specific pledge of $1,736 par 
value of Ist & Ref. 5s of 1966 behind each 
$1,000 Note. This is the equivalent o 
the bonds being pledged at a price of 57%, 
compared with a current market value oi 
70. Notes are convertible into bonds at 
80% to September 1, 1925; at 85% to Sep 
tember 1, 1928; and at 90% to September 
1, 1932. Owing to the rate at which the 
bonds are pledged as collateral, the Notes 
have a greater degree of security. Their 
convertible feature places them in a posi- 
tion to share substantially in any upward 
move in the 5% Bonds. Notes, however, 
are redeemable at a premium of 4% for 
each six months elapsing between date of 
redemption and maturity. At 92, these 
Notes yield 8.20% to maturity. They are 
a good investment with excellent specula- 
tive possibilities. 


Unsecured 6% Notes 1932 


Outstanding in amount of only 10% mil- 
lion and requiring only $630,000 annually 
to meet the interest charges. The issue 
is a direct obligation of the company, but 
unsecured and, of course, ranks junior to 
the Ist & Ref. 5s and Secured 7s. The 
company, however, has agreed not to sell 
or issue any additional bonds under its 
first and refunding mortgage while any 
of these 6% Notes are outstanding. 

At their present price of 70 these Notes 
yield about 11%4% to maturity. They can- 
not be classed as a strictly conservative 
investment but considering the favorable 
outlook for the company and the com- 
paratively small amount of the issue, these 
6% Notes appear very attractive as a 
short-term investment of exceptionally 
high yield, combining a splendid possi- 
bility for very substantial profit. 


Manhattan Railway Bonds 


The First 4s of 1990 are secured by a 
first and closed mortgage on all elevated 
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railways (except that of the subway sys- 
tem) in the Boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx, as well as power houses and 
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ther valuable properties. Under its lease, 


nterborough Rapid Transit Company 
as 


umed payment of interest on these 
onds, as well as on the Second Mort- 
e 4s. The First 4s are legal for Sav- 
s Banks in New York and other states 
| are a sound issue. At present prices 
f about 62 the yield is about 8%; the 


Second 4s at about 55 yield in excess 
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f 9%. 
Manhattan and Interborough Stocks 


Under the Interborough-Manhattan Plan 
f Readjustment about 93% of the total 
f $60,000,000 Manhattan Stock consented 
a scaling down of the dividend rentals 
be paid under the lease. These re- 
-d dividend rentals are as follows: 


fear to June 30, 1923............ 3% 
= OM ee aaidsadeeed 4% 
ie | Tene 
ach subsequent year.............5% 


‘hese dividends are cumulative. Inter- 
rough may not pay any dividends on 


its own stock prior to July 1, 1926, but 


th 


t 


c 


nereafter Interborough is to be entitled 
» 4% after Manhattan has received its 


umulative 5%. Any earnings then re- 


maining are divided, first 1% to Manhat- 


tor 


th 
U 


then 1% to Interborough, and so on, 
1¢ maximum amount payable to Manhat- 


tan being 7% and Interborough, likewise, 


] ( 


may not receive in excess of 7% prior to 


50, 


Manhattan dividends are now being paid 


at the 3% rate. On October 1, 1923, the 


rate 


will be increased to 4% and on Oc- 
‘r 1, 1924, to 5%. There is no reason 


to question the continuance of these divi- 
dends as they are being earned by a sub- 
stantial margin. The January, 1923, earn- 


igs, for example, showed the monthly re- 


quirement for this dividend covered about 


th 


iree times over. 


The Broad Outlook for Both Stocks— 
Which Is the More Attractive Issue? 


en 


t is the writer’s opinion that by the 
of 1926 both Manhattan and Inter- 


borough stocks will be paying full 7% 


| 
( 


lividends. Irrespective of the fact that 
Int 


‘rborough is selling at 22, whereas 


Menhattan (assenting stock) is selling at 


bout 42, the latter is decidedly the better 
urchase. In the first place, Manhattan 


s entitled to 5% cumulative dividends 


‘3 tne 


3 3 


t preference to Interborough. Secondly, 
nler the terms of the Readjustment, In- 


orough may not receive any dividends 
r to July 1, 1926, whereas between the 
sent time and July 1, 1926, Manhattan 


tock will be entitled to cumulative divi- 


ds aggregating 15%4%. Deducting 
2 points from its present price of 42, 
igs the net cost down to 26%, or only 
points above the present price of In- 
rborough. In view of Manhattan’s pref- 


erence, which is cumulative, over Inter- 


ough, it is certainly worth more than 


his difference. Either stock, however, 


m 


ey 
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y be purchased with confidence of an 
‘ntual profit of large proportions. 
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WEST PENN POWER COMPANY 


First Mortgage 5% Bonds 





(Non-callable for twenty years) 
Due 1963 


The rich Pittsburgh industrial district is served 
by the West Penn Power Company. 


This issue is amply secured by first mortgage 
on the company’s physical property, rights and 
franchises. 


Net earnings total more than 2.7 times annual 
interest requirements. 


Application will be made to list these bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 





Price 90 and interest 
to yield about 5.65% 





STEVENSON Bros. & Perry 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
105 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Paige 
Ford of Canada 


Many stockholders in these companies be- 
lieve their expansion and sound business 
growth will result in much higher price levels 
on these shares in the immediate future. 

Our analyses and opinions may be obtained 
on request. 


Lee, Gustin & Company 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange. 
DIME BANK BUILDING 
DETROIT. 























































B. R. T. 


Reorganization 












We have prepared 
a Synopsis and 
Analysis of the 
proposed Plan 
of Reorganization 
of this System 


A copy will be gladly furnished 
on request for M. W. 10 


W2 Carnesie Ewen 
Investment Securities 
2 WALL ST.—NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 























DO YOU WANT 
THE BEST? 


Our latest bulletin shows 
an interesting chart com- 
paring earnings and profits 
for the past four years on 
ten of the largest industria] 
groups. 

It sets forth in striking 
manner what class of se- 
curities is safest and most 
profitable for investors to 
purchase. 



























SYSTEMATIC 
SAVINGS PLAN 





By this method you can 
multiply your holdings four 
times, paying 20 to 25% down 
and the balance in installments 
arranged to suit your con- 
venience. 











A copy of the bulletin 
and a folder on our Sys- 
tematic Savings Plan 
free on request. 


Ask for M.W. 75 


McClelland, Claggett Co. 


60 Broadway 35 Congress St. 
New York Boston 


NOTE—-Former advertisements were ru 
der the name of R. J. ene 
The new organization represents business 
growth made possible Soe the enerensinn 
number of satisfied clients. 








UNLISTED UTILI!'Y BOND INDEX 
POWER COMPANIES 


Asked Price 
Adirondack P. & Light Ist. & Ret. 6s, 1950............ cecccecccccee B.. 101 
Adirondack Electric Power Ist 5s, 1962...... ecccccccece covecccccees A.. 97 
Sees ore Ge. Bs Ga, SOOO... « « ccocccenceoccccescosesceseceos: Ms 93 
Appalachian Power Co. Ist 5s, 1941. ..........ceeesseccecs cccccces B.. 92 
Calif.-Oregon Power Co. Ist & Ref. 7%s Series A, 1941.............. B.. 104 bid 
Central Maine Power Co. Ist & Gen. Mtge. 7s Series A, 1941........ C 104 
Central Maine Power Co. Ist 5s, 1949.......... eecceoceccce cocceee A 95% 
Central Georgia Power Co. Ist 5s, 1938. ........++. seeececnceseese A 87% 
Columbus Power Co (Georgia) Ist 5s, 1936........ Sesccsucveseeee A 96% 
Colorado Power Co. Ist 5s, 1953.............%. seubdeeewtensaseesen B 90 
Consumers Power Co. (Michigan) Ist 5s, 1986..........+eeeseeeees A 96 
Electric Development of Ontario 5s, 1933... ......ceeeeccccececeecs A 96 
Geeet Bastien Pomer Ga. Bet Ga, BOGD... ccccececccccccccccescccces B 94 
Great Western Power Co. Ist & Ref. 7s Series B, 1950 ............. B 106 
Geant Wentee Power Oe. Ga BOGB. . ....ceccccedescccoccesdccecesce A 91% bid 
Hydraulic Power Co. Ist & Imp. 5s, 1951........cccccccccccccccccs A 99 
Idaho Power Co. 5s, 1947.. ........-+e0- eccccecces edbbesoneceses B. 91 
Laurentide Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946........ pdieesoceeneseessnweseces o.. 95 
Madison River Power Co. Ist 5s, 1935. ....ccccccccccccecccccccccce A 97% 
Mississippi River Power Co. Ist 5s. 1951. ..........cccccccccccccces A 92 
Niagara Falls Power Co. Ist & Cons. Mtge. 6s, 1950..........0.0000 AN 103% 
Obie Power Co. Ist & Rel. To, BOGL. .... .ccccccccccccccccccecccces B 105 
Penn.-Ohio Power & Light Notes 8s, 1930... .....2cecccecceccccces c 103 bid 
Potomac Electric Power Gen. 6s, 1923. .......ceccccccccesccccccecs A 100 
Pape: Gound Power Ga. Bet Ga, BOOB. ...ccccoceccccceccoscceseccccce A 98 
Salmon River Power Ist 5s, 1952..........2.ee00 Seccccccccccccecce A 94 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co. Ist 5s, 1934........ Svceccccccccece A 100 
Southern Sierra Power Co. Ist 6s, 1936........ Ccccececceccccccecces A 101 
Southwest Power & Light Ist 5s, 1943.......cccccccceccceseeccccces B 89 
West Penn Power Co. Ist 7s. 1946. ... .ccccccccccccccceccsccsccces B 106 

GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
Bronx Gas & Electric Co. Ist 5s, 1960. ....... ebeeseceseoeooeses stk. *@ 
Buffalo General Electric Co., Ist 5s, 1989.......ccccccce cccccce oh.. 
SS ee eee ance ae 97% 
I I, I a i i ale | 98% 
Menver Gas @ Gisstiis Go. Bat Ga, BOD... .cccoccccceccoccsccccceces A.. 95% 
Evansville Gas & Electric Co. Ist 5s, 1982. ..........ccecceseccce « B.. 92bid 
rr) or cr cr 2... . i ccccsameaeseeeunesouasan eee Bc 90 
ee Gaeies Gao & Gee. Gem. Wh BR vc cscccccccseccsccuesoese «. C.. 108 bid 
Nevada-Calif. Blectric First @s, 1086... ..ccccocccccccccccccccce ew B.. 95% 
Okla. Gas & Electric Ist & Ref. 74s, 1941. ..........0ceceee eceesees B.. 103 
Okie. Gas & Milectric Bet Mere. Ga, 2000. ....000cccccccccccceccccces » &.. 95 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. Series B 7s, 1946.........ccccececes B.. 108 bid 
San Diego Cons. Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. 5s, 1939. ...........-eeeeee A.. 94 
San Diego Cons. Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. Ref. 6s, 1989...........+. B.. 100 
Standard Gas & Electric Conv. S. F. Gs, 1926. ........cccccccccccces B.. 100 
Standard Gas & Electric Secured 7%, 1941.......ccccccceccecccces C.. 104 
Gecnmen Gis Ge. Bet Ba, GROB. o.oo. cccccceccccesccsosncecosceoes A.. 94% 
Twin State Gas & Electric Ref. 5s, 1953........ cccccccoccccececes B.. 81 
TRACTION COMPANIES 

American Light & Traction Notes 6s, 1925... .. 2.2... cccccceeccecee *B.. *101% 
Bloomington Dec. & Champ. Ry. Co. Ist 5s, 1940... ........eeeee- « C.. bid 
Deaville, Cham. @ Bocntar Ga, BGR. <cocccccccecceccscccecoce nn Fe 
een Sy & Fe GA, Fine cc cccccccseccescccessccccocees B.. 88 
Kentucky Traction & Terminal 5s, 1951.........cccccccccceccccces c.. 74 
Bucnvilie Railway @ Léasht Ga, BOGB. ...cccccccccccccceccccecccccce a 84 
Milwaukee Light & Heat & Traction 5s, 1929. ..........ceeececeeee A.. 97 
ee SUE CE, nc ace easbenonnebneeanentite C.. 79% bid 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light 6s, 1926. ..........ccececscceeees -B.. W 
Nashville Railway & Light Ge, 1088. .......ccccccccccccccccccccces B.. 92 
Portland Ry. P. & L. Ist & Ref. Series A 734s, 1946. ecoeseeene Gee EF 
Topeka Railway & Light Ref. 5s, 1933................ ©65500 06s0ses C.. 88bid 
ey Se Ge HT GE, BI, we ccccccccccceccocconceooeesens ¢.. 93 
United Light & Rys. Ref. 5s, 1988. ....ccccccccccccccccesseccccess C.. 87% 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 








Bell Tel. Co. of Canada Ist Se, 1985. ......ccccccccces ecccces coon Ane GBS 
Chesapeake & P. Tel. Co. (Va.) Ist 5s, 1948... 2.2.20. eee eeeee A.. 94% bid 
Home Tel. & Tel. of Spokane Ist 5s, 1936... ........0eeee0% eocooee ee | O6@® 


Western Tel. & Tel. Collateral Trust 5s, 1982. ......cccccecceceesss A.. 97% 


* Without warrants. 
A—High Grade. B—Middle Grade. C—Speculative. 


Yield 
5.90 
6.15 
5.50 
5.70 
7.10 
6.60 
5.25 
6.30 
5.35 
5.70 
5.30 
5.50 
5.70 
6.45 
5.60 
5.00 
5.55 
5.35 
5.30 
5.55 
5.70 
6.55 
7.40 
6.00 
5.25 
5.40 
5.00 
5.85 
5.97 
6.60 


5.70 
4.90 
5.75 
5.15 
5.30 
6.10 
5.70 
6.50 
6.37 
6.70 
6.00 
6.25 
5.55 
6.00 
6.00 
7.10 
5.40 
6.45 


5.65 
7.76 
4.85 
5.85 
7.10 
6.30 
5.60 
6.80 
7.00 
5.55 
6.80 
7.40 
6.25 
6.80 


5.90 
5.55 
5.50 
5.38 
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HIGHER MONEY RATES MEAN 
LOWER BOND PRICES 


UBLIC utility issues continue to 
P show stability in the face of intima- 

tions that discount rate will be in- 
creased. 

The stability of prices of unlisted public 
itility bonds the past few weeks in the 
ace of the hesitant tone to bond markets 
or other issues has beei. an outstanding 
eature and indicates the favor in which 
ecurities of these companies are regarded 
y the investor. Comparison of current 
rices shown in the accompanying table 

f representative unlisted public utility 
ssues with those of a month and even 
two months shows that practically all of 
them are still near the top prices. 

Unlisted bond market in utility issues 
ias been quiet with a marked decline in 
he number of new issues coming on the 
narket. Indicating the general upward 
rend of money prices, George E. Roberts, 
vice-president of the National City Bank, 
in a survey of the general business situa- 
ion pointed out that the discount rate of 
the Federal Reserve rates at 444% was 
low current money rates throughout the 
country and that advances could be ex- 
pected at an early date. 

With money getting dearer, concensus 
seems to be that for the time being bond 
prices should not be expected to advance 
but rather moderate declines could well 
be looked for. Bond prices reached their 
high point in the current advance about 
November of last year. Business getting 
back into its own is requiring huge sums 
of money for operations and will continue 
to do so for some time which can only 
mean that cost of money will increase and 
yields on bonds advance temporarily. 


Buffalo General Electric 


Buffalo General Electric 5% bonds of 
1939 have been remarkable in keeping 
close to par and the annual report for 
1922 operations recently published serves 
to explain in parc the strength of this 
ssue. Report is one of the best issued, 
and shows net income available for fixed 
charges of $2,810,509 compared with $1,- 
74,150 in 1921. There was added to sur- 
plus $1,065,330 against $378,322 the pre- 
vious year. Bonds are quoted 991%4 @ 101. 

Pennsylvania-Ohio Power & Light 
issues continue to show good yields and 
can be commended for short-term invest- 
ments. The Ist 7%s of 1940 quoted 104 
@ 106 show a yield of close to 7% while 
the secured 8s of 1930 quoted 102 @ 104 
at the asked price show a yield of bet- 
ter than 7%. 


Appalachian Power 7s 


Appalachian Power Co. secured 7% 
bonds of 1936 now quoted 101 is another 
issue which appears attractive. At the 
asked price, a yield of 6.9% is shown. A 
twelve-month statement to February 28, 
1923, shews that charges are being earned 
about twice. Business is expanding and 
20,000 kilowatt addition to its Glen Lyn 
plan is planned. January and February 
balance after payment of fixed charges 
was approximately three times that of the 
corresponding months of last year. The 
7% issue appears well secured and is at- 
tractive. 
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Seven Per Cent and Safety 














} 
“The People’s ( 


Messenger”’ 











195 Broadway 


HETHER you can get seven per 
cent. on stock and be certain of 
the safety of your principal depends 
entirely on what is back of the stock. 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
stock is based on the Company’s 
ownership in the Bell System prop- 
erties. These properties include the 
Associated Companies which earned 
5.5% onabook cost of $1,500,000,000. 
These earnings are conservative and 
their continuance may be assumed. 


Its dividends and interest from stock 
and bonds of associated and other 
companies added to its other earn- 
ings, enable the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company safely to pay 
9% dividends on over $700,000,000 
stock outstanding. This stock can 
today be bought in the open market 
to yield about 7%. 


Full information of this Seven-per-cent-and- 
Safety Investment will be sent on request 


SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, Pres. 
NEW YORK 











CANADIAN SECURITIES 


The vast natural resources of Canada, her immense water powers, her gold 
and silver mines, her great wheat-growing areas, have just begun to be 
developed. “ 
Canada is one of the most richly endowed countries in the world. Her 
national finances are sound; her provinces and municipalities are pros- 
perous; her industries are thriving. 
Investment in Canadian Government, Municipal and Corporation securities 
is bringing rich returns to thousands of United States investors. 
Let us send you our selected list of Canadian offerings and tell you how 
you can increase your investment income in this remunerative field. 


Graham, Sanson & Co., Ltd. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


TORONTO, CANADA 














SECURITY 


The man or woman looking 
forward to financial independ- 
ence should follow a definite 
investment plan, with safety 
of principal the first consid- 
eration. In working out your 
investment problems our half 
century of experience 
your disposal. 


is at 


Correspondence Invited 





TOBEY & KIRK 


Members New York Stock 
Exchange 


Founded 1873 


25 Broad St., New York 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 














A Comparative Review 
of the Stock Market 
by Groups 


To those actively inter- 
ested in the Stock Mar- 
ket the above subject 
contained in the current 
issue of our MARKET 
LETTER should prove 
valuable. 


Copy on request 


SHONNARD & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway New York 


Uptown Office 
Hotel St.Andrew—72nd St.&B’way 
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Over-the-Counter 





IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date 


American Type Founders..... 73 — 76 

Sere ene 99 —102 
Atlas Portland Cement....... 68 — 72 
Babcock & Wilcox........... *110 —113 
Ee eer 117 —119 

eee re 102 —104 
PE, acccdneneddacen 102 —104 
SD ere 93 — 95 
DICER - ccc aeceudese nian 142 —145 

SG er ee 109 —111 
Congoleum Co., Ist pfd. ..... 94 — 97 
Congoleum, com. ............ 178 —182 
Crocker Wheeler ............ 50 — 55 

I hilar ati ited ct aitrarl 90 — 97 
ee | eee 8 — 9 

 GRRARR SSSR Sie seiapeereres 34 — 38 
Jos. Dixon Crucible.......... 138 —143 
Gillette Safety Razor......... $285 —295 


a faa 120 —127 
we 179 —18 
Niles-Bement-Pond .......... 43 — 45 

ih acicabddtddedeenesnan’ 80 — & 
Phelps-Dodge Corp’n. ....... 173 —183 
Royal Baking Powder........ 130 —137 

_ Se ae eee 99 —10) 
matey Cor 5. @ LE occcccces 87 — 9) 
ee 57 —€@2 

ee 81 — 835 
NY: Be GR. wccesinceens 115 —117 
Thompsor Starrett .......... 75 —8 
Victor Talking Mach. (New) 167 —17 
WOE BE GAD anccceceees 126 —13) 
| od Se eee 62 —6 
a 158 —162 


tListed on N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
*Ex-Dividend. 


in 





Curtiss Aeroplane Revives 


FEATURE of the Over-the-Coun- 

ter market in recent sessions has 

been marked strength in the securi- 
ties of the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Corporation The preferred stock of this 
company advanced from 21 to 37; and 
there was a sympathetic advance in the 
common, from 5 to 8%. 

Strength in these issues resulted from 
announcement of the terms of reorgani- 
zation of the old Curtiss Co., which 
terms, it appears, are likely to rebound 
to the considerable advantage of security 
holders. 

Without going into the full details of 
the plan, due to limited space available, 
it may be said to resolve itself into: 

(1) The formation of an Assets Liqui- 
dating Corporation, whose function it will 
be to receive and liquidate advantageous- 
ly certain assets of the present corpora- 
tion, including: 


a) Existing inventory, including 
aeroplanes, motors and spare parts 
acquired from the Government, as 
well as certain of the inventory con- 
structed for sale for commercial use, 
aggregate cost of same, less depre- 
ciation, totaling $1,659,941. 

b) All of Corporation’s rights in 
all domestic aeroplane patents owned 
by it and covered by the so-called 
“cross-license agreement” with the 
Manufacturers Aircraft Association, 
from which may be realized a maxi- 
mum balance of $1,565,420. 


In return for transfer of these $3,225,- 
361 of inventory (less depreciation) and 
recovery value of patents, the Assets Co. 
will deliver to the Corporation all _ its 
capital stock and a total of $2,731,500 
“Certificates of Beneficial Interest.” 

(2) Incorporation of a new Aeroplane 
Co. with a capitalization of : 


$2,731,500 7% Preferred Stock. 
218,600 shs. Common (No Par). 


The New Aeroplane Co. will supplant 
the present corporation, receiving from it 
all its assets, other than those transferred 
to the Assets Co., as above. 


Terms of Exchange 


The aggregate par value ($2,731,500) 
of the “Beneficial Interest Certificates” of 
the Assets Co. amounts to approximately 
50% of the outstanding preferred stock 
of the present corporation. The par value 
of the New Preferred Stock of the New 
Aeroplane Company ($2,731,500) likewise 
amounts to approximately 50% of the 
present preferred stock outstanding. The 
number of New Common Shares (218,- 
600) is the same as the number of present 
Common Shares. 

Under the terms of the reorganization 
plan, the preferred stockholders and the 
holders of voting trust certificates for 
preferred stock of the present corporation 
will receive, for each $100 share, $50 par 
value of Certificates of Beneficial Inter- 
est of the Assets Co. and $50 par value 
of the preferred stock of the New Aero- 
plane Co. The holder of the common 
stock and voting trust certificates for com- 
mon stock of the present corporation shall 
receive no par value common stock of the 
New Aeroplane Co., share for share. 


What Is the New Preferred Worth? 


An analysis of the New Preferred stock 
of the Curtiss Corporation, offered on the 
basis described above, indicates a price 
considerably in excess of that commanded 
by its equivalent in Old Preferred stock, 
now being dealt in in the Over-the-Coun- 
ter market around $35 per share. 

This new preferred stock will be cumu- 
lative as to 5% dividends, but non-cumu- 
lative as to the remaining 2%, although 
said 2% will be payable out of the net 
profits in any given year before any divi- 
dends are paid on the common stock. The 
Preferred stock shall likewise participate 
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equally, share for share, in dividends paid 
on the common stock until a total of $42 
per share over and above preferred divi- 
dends have been thus distributed. (This 
latter provision is intended to afford the 
holders of the preferred stock of the pres- 
ent corporation, on which an aggregate 

$21 per share of cumulative dividends 
remains unpaid, an additional participa- 
tion equal to such accumulated unpaid 
d:vidends. ) 

This Department is advised, in reliable 
quarters, that the New Preferred stock 
will be started on a 7% basis. As a spec- 
ulative preferred issue, it should yield 
about 10%, which would set its price per 
share at $70. On that basis, let us see 
what the equivalent value in old preferred 
stock should sell for. 

For every 1 share of Old Preferred, the 
holder is entitled to % share of New Pre- 
ferred. According to our basis of figur- 
ing (above) that %4 share should be worth 
$35. 

For every 1 share of Old Preferred, the 
holder will also receive a one-half “Cer- 
tiicate of Beneficial Interest.” Analyz- 
ing the values behind these certificates, it 
would seem very conservative to rate 
them at 20% of par. In that event, a one- 
half Certificate would be worth $10. 

In other words, the holder of $35 worth 
of Old Preferred today would receive, 
in New Preferred and Beneficial Certifi- 
cates, values conservatively estimated at 
15, 


oS 


Conclusion 


Curtiss Aeroplane’s holdings, as pur- 
chased from the Government, were ob- 
tained at very low prices. Its potential 
receipts from patent agreements (as 
above) are likely to swell to substantial- 

greater proportions than those cited. 
The new corporation has prospects of a 
good earning power in itself. As conser- 
vative figuring values the Old Preferred 
stock at 10 points above the present mar- 
ket price, it seems justifiable to recom- 
mend the issue as an unusually attrac- 
tive speculation at current levels. 

The common shares, which an exami- 
nation of the terms show to be particu- 
larly benefited by the reorganization, are 
also attractive, although, as a junior issue, 
obviously speculative. 





Congoleum’s Earnings Announced 


As forecasted in the last issue, the 1922 
statement of the Congoleum Co., Inc., has 
been published. It shows net earnings 
available for dividends for the year of 
$2,731,276. These earnings figure out the 
equivalent of 20 times preferred divi- 
dends. On the common stock, earnings 
are indicated of over $26 per share. The 
Corporation reports current assets of $5,- 
856,472, against current liabilities of $1,- 
892,916. 


Dividend Rates to Be Shown 


A new feature of the Over-the-Counter 
quotation table beginning with our next 
issue will be a presentation of current 
dividend rates of all securities listed. This 
will enable investors to judge between the 
issues, from an income standpoint, as well 
as permit comparison with securities dealt 
in on the various exchanges. 


for MARCH 31, 1923 





HOW ONE MAN PROTECT- 
ED HIS BUSINESS AGAINST 
THE LOSS OF HIS 
SERVICES 
(Continued from page 1002) 











Basic Asset, representing the three “C’s” 
(Character, Credit and Capacity) was 
vastly more important to the successful 
continuance of the business than plant 
and equipment, stock, or even cash in bank 
or accounts receivable. 

Indeed, so important have the three C’s 
become that the question “Life Insurance 
in favor of business” is now incorporated 
in the credit application blanks used by 
all of the Federal Reserve banks and by 
most others. Dun and Bradstreet Mer- 
cantile Agencies are now laying particular 
stress on the importance of Life Insurance 
carried on the lives of the important indi- 
viduals in a business, payable to the busi- 
ness. President Charles M. Clarke of 
Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency once said, 
“It is beyond a doubt that Business Life 
Insurance strengthens the credit of firms 
adopting it. The increased confidence 
which it establishes is recognized in the 
mercantile community and thus reflects 
through our reports.” An official of Dun’s 
stated that a business not managed and 
officered by men whose lives are of value 
to that business is not a good credit, and 
if their lives be of value, the burden of 
proof is on that individual firm or cor- 
poration to show cause why the risk of 
that loss should not be spread over the 
broad shoulders of Life Insurance Com- 
panies rather than carried by creditors. 

After giving careful consideration to 
this matter, Mr. Drew was urged to take 
$20,000 on the Ordinary Life Plan in the 
name of the business, on the Absolute 
Ownership Form. This requires an an- 
nual deposit of $717.80. This policy 
taken in 1922 would pay all outstand- 
ing bills and give his executor ample 
cash to face the future with a going, 
prosperous business, rather than have 
to “knock it down” to the highest bid- 
der, under the Auctioneer’s hammer, 
or be forced to sell to the first buyer 
who came along, at the price he might 
choose to offer. 

The constantly increasing reserve on 
this policy will create a sinking fund or 
surplus, against which the borrowing ra- 
tio will work as it does on his other assets, 
viz.: If the bank loans on a 2 to 1 ratio 
and his assets figure $25,000, the bank 
would loan up to $50,000. The reserve, 
or Cash Value of his Life Insurance pay- 
able to the business, works on the same 
ratio and the bank feels vastly more easy 
in making such a loan with the knowl- 
edge that the business would receive the 
face of the policy in event of his death. 

The premiums are carried by the bus- 
iness and in the future when the Cash 
Values begin (at the end of the second 
year) these values will show in the sur- 
plus account. Thus, the Life Insurance 
Policy is the Silent Partner, watching 
over this business while Drew works and 
while he sleeps, it bolsters up his credit 
and gives him a sense of freedom from 
anxiety as to the ultémate outcome of his 
life efforts. 











H. HENTZ & CO. 





Commission Merchants and Brokers 
22 William St., 55 Congress St., 
New York Boston 





Orders executed jor jutare de 
livery on the following Exchanges 
of which we are members: 


COTTON 


On the New York and Liver- 
pool Cotton Exchanges 


COFFEE & SUGAR 


On the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange, Inc. 


COTTON SEED OIL 


On the New York Produce 
Exchange 


GRAINS & PROVISIONS 
On the Chicago Board of Trade 


STOCKS & BONDS 
On the N. Y. Stock Exchange 























Kennecott 
Copper 


Special Analysis 
Sent on Request 


MOYSE & HOLMES 


‘Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members NewYork Cotton Exchange 


67 Exchange Place 
Tel. Rector 2908 
Ritz Carlton Bldg. 
Mad. Ave. & 47% St. 
NEW YORK 
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New York Canners, Inc. 


The Largest Packers of 
Vegetables Outside 
of California 










Own the company making the 
nationally known Snider’s 
ketchup and chili sauce. This 
adds unusual strength and 
stability to an organization 
that also operates twenty of 
the most important canneries 
of the famous Genesee and 
Mohawk valleys, and markets 
its products in 48 states. 


Its common stock—combined 
companies—has been earning 
more than $6.50 a share on a 
book value of $42.00 (ex- 
clusive of good-will.) 


Booklet describing scope and 
possibilities of the industry 
upon request. 


Floyd-Jones, Vivian & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall Street New York 








Municipal Bonds 






















































The Best 
Investment You 


Can Make 


—is one in which you can assure 
yourself that your funds are safe 
and you receive an income return 
above the average. 


Such investments are now 
available in the South. Our 
Booklet “The South’s An- 
swer’”’ tells why. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON 
CALDWELL & COMPANY 
Investment Bankers 


ran 704 Caldwell Bldg., 


Nashville - ° 


Tennessee 


CALDWELL & COMPANY, 
704 Caldwell Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Booklet 
and full particulars. 
































HIGHER GRADE MUNICIPALS 
Interest Approximate 
Rate Maturity Yield 
DS ci tccwedacd deaedanenoes 4. Dec. 15, 1941 4.20 
cn ccceanideheeneceekeene4 5 1940 4.30 
ft & > — tea a rineareaes 4% 1945-46 4.10 
 F | |” RARER ales Paar 4, july 1955 4.35 
Be Be SE, Gh Be ccaccecceccescececeuces 6 ec. 1926 4.40 
Morte, Va. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccece 5% 1951 4.45 
ED chekancteseessoneeavencenuseaes 4 July 1932 4.00 
Be EE HED. kc nccoscesceececeosecesueve 5% an. 15, 1941 4.50 
BY Bagoume, WH. J. ..ccccccccccccccescesoes 5 an, 15, 1944-45 4.20 
eh <2 iencedees cuened ebenteewe 4 Aug. 15, 1927 4.20 
i CR « <ciccgncebennetebeesese 5 uly 1965 4.15 
fo =O eee 3 an. 1941 3.90 
Milwaukee County, Wis. ...............- 5 April 1942 4.20 
N Philadelphia, Pa., Tax Exempt........... 4 Feb. 1953 3.90 
N Albany, N. Y., Tax Exempt............. 4 Jan. 1962-63 3.80 
N North Carolina, Institutional ... isis ay, an. 1962 4.35 
N Cleveland, Ohio ...... 4% arch 1949 4.15 
ff “ reer , 4 8 4.02 
Norfolk, Va. .. 5 March 1950 110% 
N North Dakota ........... 6 an. 1942-48 4.50 
Se DUNDEE, FE, cccccccccesscce ecee 4 uly 1926 4.20 
7 i Cp GE ancccocceseseoeeone 5 March 1931 4.15 
Se EE cnaanagdacse1nekessenedvereasese ay, 1982-1944 430 
D+ i ethheeieeneereuekennsseeenent 4 A & O 1932-42 4.15 
ee Ge GO, BE, By cceccceccessccecese 5 Sept. 1945 4.30 
GE, HEE ce vcsccccsecsscoszces 4 y 1965 410 
tn cctvigauwdasencrechadeekeoanteds 4% une 1932-44 425-420 
Se CE  wecdedicescsuntdeceesens taesteee 4% uly 1951 4.20 
ORE OTT 4% uly 1937-45 4.30 
Be BED GROUND, BOUD cc ccccccccccccccccsees 5 uly 19385 4.26 
N Bristol, Conn., Tax Exempt ............. 5 ov. 1952 4.00 
 f eS ee ese 4% May 1924 4.30 
h  ~ = " GaeRpRReersEEreeseeres 5 1945-58 4.30 
Se I, EE ne cecocncoscsecessees 4y% 1947-52 4.25 
Kansas City School District ............. ay, July 2, 1937 4.20 
ee, on sane ecteeeusoence 4 April 1928 4.20 
TT TED <ccceocecencecseneess<ee 5 August 1928 4.25 
i i in alin a cel ee mene wee 5 May 1949 » 4.35 
Ff SRST RRR aa 5 Sept. 1948-50 4.30 
N Boston, Mass., Tax Exempt Reg. ........ 4 T9¢0-61 3.90 
N Everett, Mass., Tax Exempt ............ 4 July 1935 3.80 
N—Legal 
S a preliminary to the development division. For example, the Omaha 4%s 


of a Municipal Bond Department in 

this Magazine, a list is presented 
herewith showing salient features of some 
45 different issues. 

All the securities contained in this list, 
it is believed, may be considered for com- 
mitment of investment funds at this time. 
They are confined to higher grade securi- 
ties, and combine, in large part, the further 
elements of distant maturity and satis- 
factory income yield. 

Certain more or less elementary points 
are suggested from the comparisons af- 
forded by this list, some of which may be 
briefly noted here and discussed at greater 
length in subsequent issues. Among these 
points is the obvious ftmportance of de- 
termining the tax-provisions surrounding 
each issue under consideration before 
forming an opinion of its investment 
merits. Where a bond is tax exempt in 
the state of issue, it will of course be more 
attractive to residents of that state than 
other issues not offering the same privi- 
lege; hence, what may appear puzzling 
discrepancies in respect of Offered Yields 
in our table above should not be assumed 
to necessarily reflect differences in respect 
of fundamental investment merits. More 
often than not, the tax-exemption feature 
will be the cause. 

Another point worth mentioning has to 
do with the discrepancy to be noted in 
some cases between the yields offered by 
two apparently similar bonds, issued by 
the same “politicality,” or political sub- 


of 1941 and the Omaha 5s, of 1940 repre- 
sent the same city, have practically equal 
periods to run. Despite the close re- 
semblance, however,. the table notes a 10- 
point price difference between the two. 
The explanation is that one of these issues 
is “Payable in New York” and the other 
“Payable in Omaha.” This is a tangible 
argument in favor of those payable in 
New York—from the New York stand- 
point; holders of these receive interest 
and principal about two days ahead of the 
other, and are relieved of certain exchange 
charges; for the most part, however, it 
is an unimportant difference, and certainly 
not one that need bother the average in- 
vestor. 

Some bonds in the list will be found*to 
be higher-priced than others, despite their 
being backed by the same community and 
having approximately the same period to 
run, because of what can best be called 
“investment sentiment,” arising from the 
purposes for which the bonds were issued. 
Thus, it is not unusual to find a political- 
ity’s Highway Bonds selling lower than 
another issue from the same source cover- 
ing expenses attached to erection of a 
Public Institution, simply because the one 
is a Highway bond and the other an In- 
stitutional bond. The reason investors 
give for discriminating in favor of the 
Institutional bond, in such cases, is that 
said institution is likely to survive through- 
out the whole period of the bond’s life, 
whereas, so they argue, the Highway will 
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last only a fraction thereof. Of course, 
this is not sound reasoning. Political 
Bonds are not a mortgage on the School, 
or Highway, or Library to provide funds 
for which they have been sold. What such 
bonds have a “mortgage” on is the money- 
raising powers of the community—its tax 
resources and regardless what the purpose 
may be for which a political bond is issued, 
the standard by which to judge it, other 
things being equal, is these tax-resources. 

Other points for municipal bond in- 
vestors will be brought out in later issues. 
This Department will, henceforth, be a 
regular feature of The Magazine, and its 
facilities are at the disposal of investors 
in all matters they wish to bring up. 





WHAT 1923 HOLDS FOR 
THE MOTOR ACCESSORIES 
(Continued from page 995) 








seized the entire stock of this German 
owned company and the formation of the 
American Bosch Magneto Corporation 
subsequently resulted. 

‘The Government has been probing the 
sale of the properties of the original 
Bosch Magneto Company and in the fall 
of 1922 a German citizen entered suit 
looking toward the restoration of the con- 
trol of the company to the pre-war 
owners. So far as available records go 
these suits have not reached their con- 
clusion and it is impossible to foretell 
what might be the status of the share- 
holders of the American Bosch Magneto 
should they be successful. 

Net earnings for 1922 are not available, 
but the shipments of magnetos during the 
year are said to have exceeded the aver- 
age shipments of the years 1914 to 1918 
nelusive. Late last year unfilled orders 
were in excess of $9,000,000, an increase 
1f about 12% over the total of unfilled 
wders at the corresponding period of 
1921. 


Conclusions 


American Bosch has only 96,000 shares 
f stock outstanding preceded by $2,500,000 
3% notes due 1936, which were sold in 
May 1921 to finance the company through 
he period of depression. The original 
apital at organization in 1919 was 60,000 
shares of stock and of the increase since 
that time of 36,000 shares, 20,000 shares 
vere sold at $100 a share and 16,000 shares 
listributed in 1920 as a stock dividend. 
lotal net in 1919 and 1920 was about 
$2,400,000, but the total loss in 1921 was 
31,723,000. 

If the volume of business is back again 
ilmost to the level of 1919 and 1920, as 
eports might indicate, then a resumption 
»f dividends this year is not impossible, 
issuming that financial structure has been 
restored. Indications are that it has, but 
it would seem that the recent strength 
in the shares has been as much in sym- 
pathy with the strength in issues like 
Stromberg and Stewart-Warner, as be- 
cause of special outstanding developments 
in connection with American Bosch itself. 

Ordinarily, the stock does not command 
a wide market and is subject to rather 


(Please turn to page 1041) 
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Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


City of Dothan, Alabama 


6% Water Works Bonds Due April 1, 1941 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





Value of Taxable Property (Est.)................ $15,000,000 
BRNNE WED CRED ccsacccdis chsccecctccs 4,796,140 
Total Bonded Debt (including this issue) .$1,315,600 
Less Water and Light Debt............. 972,000 
SEF neers a pe EEE a EE a aE i 343,600 
Population (1920) Census)........ 10,034 
COU GOED scccsscss 12,000 


These bonds are direct municipal obligations payable from a tax levied 
upon all the taxable property in the City and in addition are secured by a 
first mortgage (subject to a $70,000 mortgage) upon all of the present and 
hereafter acquired property of the Water, Light & Power System now 
valued at over $1,250,000. Under the terms of the Deed of Trust, the City 
pledges to the Trustee (The Bank of Tennessee, in Nashville) from the 
net earnings of the Water, Light & Power System an amount sufficient to 
meet all interest payments and to create a Sinking Fund to pay the principal 
at maturity. This Sinking Fund starts with $15,000 payment in 1923 and 
continues until such time as the cash in the Sinking Fund plus the interest 
earned thereon shall be sufficient to retire all bonds. 


Price 108 and interest, yielding 5.30%, 
Full particulars of above 


Gordon ¢, 
Brando” ome ’ Waddell 


* LIBERTY Pes. Dg 
NEW YORK 


bonds sent upon request for Circular M. 














KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 


Established 1865 


NEW YORK PROVIDENCE ” — i 
17 Wall St 10 Weybosset St. oar 
45 East 42d St. 216 Berkeley St. 





GOVERNMENT BONDS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


Investment Circular on Request 





Correspondents of 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON 


























What Associate Members Say 


about 


The Richard D.Wyckoff Analytical Staft Service 


“I am sending with this letter a record of my 
transactions since the first of August which was 
about the time I began receiving your advices. 
As you can see, I have followed your suggestions 
almost to the letter, and have been studying most 
carefully all of the reports which I have received 
from you, both of which I have found most 
profitable.” 

“It is very difficult for me to say which I am 
more thankful to you for: the profits in dollars, 
or what you have taught me about investing and 
speculation—(and the realization that there is 
always more to learn). May your good work 
continue.” seseees 


“Your two telegrams received; I acted on both 
and sold stocks which show me a profit today 
equal to four times the cost of your yearly Asso- 
ciate Members’ dues. 1 am more than pleased.” 

ses 8 8 ®& 

“Your Standard Plan is just the ideal method 
for one at this distance. I fully appreciate your 
service.” eseseseees 

“I have been an Associate Member for three 
months and should like to have you know that 
I think your service is most remarkable. Even 
on my small investments your service charge 
amounts to only 15% of my actual profits.” 

= Ss = = 

“The results during the first quarter have been 
a revelation. On an investment of $14,500 I 
have a cash balance with my broker of $17,000 
and sufficient book profit to raise the total to 
$23,500; a total profit of $9,000, over 60%, in 
24% months.” 5 » 8 & & 

“You appear to have a throttle-hold on the 
security market. Profit-making is practically con- 
tinuous. My only regret is that I do not have 
more money to invest, but possibly following the 
various advices given will furnish it to me in due 
time.” Ss «ss = @ 


“I am more than pleased with results and will 
continue a member for the entire year. 








“ Such testimonials of value received should 
help to convince even the most skeptical 
that our service is thoroughly worth 
\ a trial. 
ANALYTICAL se eee 
STAFF *. The wisest course if you desire 
42 Broadway, * to secure maximum return on 
New York, invested capital is to confer 
with us and lay your prob- 
lems before a _ staff of 
trained financial experts, 
who analyze and ac- 
curately gauge the 
factors that make 
investing safe and 
\ profitable. 
s 


THE 
RICHARD \ 
D. © 


‘ 

\ 
What can your staff do for ™. 
mee? 

I am interested in © Invest- ‘ 
ments for a long pull or © trad- \ 


ing or © both. . 
(Mark the ones you are interested in.) *, 
My present security holdings and avail- \ 
able capital total approximately ‘ 
‘ 


This is to be held in strictest confidence by you. \ 
I understand there is no charge or obligation in * 
sending for this information. . 


i i ere lee ill aa ai a ladies lie bil 
March 81. ° 


“I often wonder now how I ever had the nerve 
to ride in without knowing any more than | did 
previously.” so e* + 6 © 
*“ . «+ it was my misfortune that | did not par- 
ticipate in it long before | did, for it has not only 
saved me a good many dollars in steering me clear 
from undesirable securities, but has put me in 
touch with many that have been very remuner- 
ative to me.” s * * oe * 


“I am very well satisfied with the results ob- 
tained from following your instructions.” 
es es #8 & & 


“I feel that your monthly survey of the secur- 
ities of your clients is most valuable and is worth 
your fee for membership.” 

* 6 6¢ 6 * 


“Your services rendered by your organization 
have proved of great benefit and we will gladly 
recommend this method of investment procedure 
to our friends.” 

ses 8s & & 


“Your advices have been very satisfactory in- 
deed. I have spoken of your work very favorably 
to several friends of mine.” 


* * * * * 


“Thanks to your very excellent advice 1 am 
now in position where | can carry full lots of 
your Standard Plan recommendations as well as 
certain ones of your Supplementary Plan.” 


» * * * * 


“I am very glad to say that it will give me 
pleasure to recommend your Staff, as only a short 
association with it has demonstrated to me that 
your recommendations are intelligent, able and 


conscientious.” 
eo 8 ® 


“You will be interested to know that I have 
just about doubled my original capital in the less 
than a year that | have been in ‘the market.’ 
Started last summer with about fifteen thousand 
dollars and now have just about thirty thousand, 
so it has worked out very well.” 


“I wish to assure you of my appreciation of the 
service you are rendering to investors through 
your Staff. In the long run your assistance to in- 
vestors, as well as speculators, will be of ines- 


timable value.” 
s 8s @ & 


“The Standard Plan is excellent—very conser- 
vative and comprehensive.” 


“Your service is pleasing me greatly. It strikes 
me as being a service of perfection, and I would 
be most glad to recommend it to any prospective 
member at any time you so desire.” 

os ¢ 6 & 


“My experience with the Staff has been grati- 
fying to me. I am impressed with the ability, im- 
partiality and apparent thoroughness with which 
your work is conducted.” 

> es #® & & 


“One question upon which information was 
furnished me in great detail, was worth the entire 
quarterly fee.” 
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(Continued from page 1039) 


wide, and sometimes sudden, fluctuations. 
It is not an attractive trading stock 
for the average outsider and therefore 
not to be purchased without a clear 
understanding of the speculative risk 
involved, which, in the opinion of the 
writer, is somewhat greater than in 
others of the motor accessory group. 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 


Electric Storage Battery is not ex- 
clusively an automobile accessory com- 
pany, but a considerable part of the com- 
pany’s business accrues from the sale of 
storage batteries for automotive vehicles. 
Other sources of revenue are contracts 
for the operation of complete electric 

ants and another feature of increasing 
revenues has been the growth of the radio 
craze. It is worth while, however, in 
view of the company’s connection with 
the motor industry and its sound position, 
briefly to set forth a few facts. 


In the year ended December 31, 1922, 
the company earned $8.37 a share on 
797,877 shares of no par capital stock and 
net income of $7,500,00 compared with a 
net income of $5,600,000 in 1921. At the 
present time the common stock is paying 
dividend§ at the rate of $4 a year. The 
shares were split up about a year ago on 

basis of four no par shares for one $100 
par stock which had been paying dividends 

f $12 a year. Thus the current rate is 
equivalent to $16 on the old stock. 

The present common shares have not 
luctuated widely since the first of the 
vear. In view of the fact that earnings 
last year were twice dividend requirements 
ind in view of the excellent prospects for 
the continuation of large earnings, it is 
onsidered not impossible that Electric 
Storage Battery will see fit to increase the 
lividend rate. Chances of this seem at 
east fair and therefore the common 
stock in the neighborhood of 65 is more 
than a fair speculation. 


MARTIN-PARRY 


7 

Martin-Parry is one of the oldest manu- 
facturers of vehicle bodies in the country. 
The company started originally as a manu- 
facturer of carriages and wagons and 
when the automobile began to displace 
horse drawn vehicles, management was 
quick to enter the new field. The securi- 
ties markets have known Martin-Parry 
for only about four years, as the company 
was incorporated in the spring of 1919. 
Capitalization consists of 100,000 shares 
of capital stock, having no par value. 
Dividends at the rate of $2 a share an- 
nually were instituted three years ago and 
it is interesting to note that the company 
paid this dividend rate throughout the 
business depression. 

Earnings have not been particularly im- 
pressive or at least were not so in 1919, 
1920 and 1921, but it is the idea of the 
writer that the company has been more 
or less in the development stage during 
the past three years and that it is not 
altogether fair to judge earning power by 
the results of 1919-20 and 21. The report 
for 1922 has not yet been published, but 
beginning late in the spring of 1922, net 
earnings ran at an average of about 
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LIGHT & POWER COMPANIES 


provide essential service on a cash 
basis. The securities of established 
companies have attained a sound in- 
vestment standing. 


Metropolitan Edison 
Company 


serves an important and grow- In addition to the regular cu- 
ing territory and has shown a_ mulative dividend of $7 a year 
steady increase in earning this Preferred Stock will bene- 
power. Its Preferred Stock is fit by any dividend disburse- 
listed on the New York and ment above the $4 a year now 
Philadelphia Stock Exchanges. being paid on common stock. 





Complete information upon request 





Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


71 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


843 Land Title Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bowling Green 7470 Spruce 9570 




















Railroad Investment Stocks 


High grade, dividend-paying railroad shares seem to be in good 
demand at this time. If you are interested in such securities we 
shall be glad to make specific recommendations upon request. 


WEST & CO. 


1511 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 36 Wall Street, New York 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
































REDUCTION }J 
OF RISK IN [ 
INVESTMENT | 


PRODUCTIVENESS 
AND PROFIT IN 
MANAGEMENT 

















| 
| 
| We measure time by 
| the attainment of 
| successive goals. On 
| the frieze of the years 
| some day stands out 
in higher bas - relief, 
| marking the accom- 
| plishment of an am- 
bition, That day we 
| honor with special 
| ‘commemoration. 


| Today, for us, is the 

| third anniversary of a 

| realization which fif- 

| teen years of pioneer 

| effort made _ possible. 

| Three years ago we an- 

| nounced the inaugura- 

| tion of our new Service 

into the industrial field. 

| Each succeeding year 

| has seen it fulfill in per- 

| formance the promise 

| shown in conception. 

| It has followed, with- 

| out deviation, the prin- 

| ciples laid down to | 
guide it and its success | 

has proved their sound- | 

ness. 


We extend to our friends 
whom we have served, a 
greeting; to those whom | 
our service has not reached, 
a cordial invitation to be- 
come acquainted, that they 

may join with us in com- 
memorating our fourth 
year of realization. 


MH ‘AVRA M 24 << ‘OMPAN Y | 
360 Madison Avenue- New York 
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$50,0UU a montn or at an annual rate equal 
to $6 a share on the outstanding stock. 
Late last year it was estimated that profits 
for the twelve months ended December 31, 
1922, would approximate $4 a share or 
twice the dividend requirements. Inci- 
dentally, earnings of $4 a share would top 
previous records. 

The stock of the company ordinarily is 
not particularly active nor widely dis- 
tributed. A range of between 30 and 35 
would seem to be about normal for the 
stock, in view of the $2 dividend rate, but 
it is possible that earnings will justify a 
higher price; in that case, the stock may 
give signs by breaking through above 35 
level. Between 30 and 35 the shares 
appear to be a fair to good speculation. 





FOUR GOOD SHORT TERM 
SECURITIES 
(Continued from page 980) 








this basis the bonds should sell at 114. 
There is thus the possibility of a spec- 
ulative rise in the bonds based on an 
improvement in the investment status 
of the preferred stock. Even apart 
from this, however, the issue seems 
very well-secured and the yield quite 
satisfactory under present conditions. 


TENNESSEE These bonds are a 
COPPER good investment for 
FIRST 6s those who desire a se- 

curity that has less 


than two years to run. The issuing cor- 
poration is the most important constituent 
of the Tennessee Copper & Chemical Cor- 
poration, and secures this issue by a first 
lien on all of its own property, which at 
the end of 1920 amounted to 8.6 millions 
in fixed assets alone. The subsidiary has 
not reported its income account or bal- 
ance sheet alone since 1920, but from 
1915 to 1920 its working capital alone 
averaged nearly twice the whole par 
amount of this issue outstanding in the 
hands of the public. 


In the same period, the interest on these 
bonds was earned from 4 to 17 times over 
by the subsidiary, except for the disas- 
trous year 1920, in which a small deficit 
was shown. This record is the more re- 
markable in that during this period the 
company’s earnings were unfavorably af- 
fected by a one-sided contract with the 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. for 
the sale of sulphuric acid. Upon the abro- 
gation of this contract earnings improved 
decidedly, even during the poor year 1921, 
and the prosperity of the company at the 
present time is indicated by the resump- 
tion of dividends at the rate of $1 an- 
nually after none had been paid since 
1918. 


Considering the high degree of se- 
curity of the bond, the yield of 6% 
seems quite satisfactory. 


COLUMBIA This issue constitutes 
GAS & the bulk of the funded 
ELECTRIC debt of the company. 
FIRST 5s It is a direct obliga- 


tion of the parent cor- 
poration, and is secured by a first mort- 
gage on all its property, now owned or 





hereafter acquired, and also by the securi- 
ties of subsidiary companies. Junior to 
these bonds are some 2.6 millions of 5% 
debentures and 50 millions of common 
stock. The latter pays $6 and sells at 
around 109, reflecting the prospects for a 
dividend increase, as the company is mak- 
ing the biggest profits in its history. Its 
business is well balanced, including con 
siderable income from oil and natural gas 
properties as well as the strictly publi 
utilities branches. 


According to the balance sheet of De 
cember 31, 1922, the company’s property 
account totalled 66.1 millions, or four 
times the outstanding bond issues. Earn- 
ings have been showing a rising trend for 
many years, and because of the staple 
nature of the company’s business should 
hold up well no matter what happens to 
business as a whole in the next few years. 
Under the circumstances, the yield 
makes this issue an unusually attrac- 
tive purchase. 





INVESTORS’ VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE, INC. 
(Continued from page 1022) 











storm, and a salesman has plenty of argu- 
ment to show that there is a demand for 
radio products, but a salesman is not like- 
ly to tell a prospect that hundreds of radio 
products companies have sprung up in the 
last few months and that the competition 
is very great, or that all of these new 
companies will be in competition with 
such well-established corporations as the 
Westinghouse. 


The Part That Management Plays 


Management plays a vital part in the 
success of any enterprise. A man may be 
absolutely honest, and may have proven 
himself very capable along other lines, 
but it is all essential that he be expe- 
rienced in the particular industry, which 
is being promoted, and that he have ex- 
ceptional executive ability, if the success 
of the enterprise is to be assured. A poor 
manager can easily make the finest propo- 
sition an absolute loss to all who put 
their money into it. In investigating this 
particular point it is well to learn every- 
thing possible about the persons in whose 
hands the success of the scheme is to be 
placed. 

Watered stock in a company is some- 
thing that no salesman ever mentions, 
and few people think about in making an 
investment, yet it is often watered stock 
that makes an investment valueless. It 
is a common thing for promoters to give 
blocks of stock to men of influence for 
the use of their names. This watered 
stock is generally unloaded quietly by the 
holders, and is of course a liability of the 
company. 


Conclusion 


If every investor would thoroughly 
investigate every one of the above 
points before making a commitment, 
and then refuse to invest if each point 
is not as it should be, millions of dol- 
lars would be saved for legitimate 
enterprises annually. 
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ARE THERE ANY CLOUDS 
IN THE BUSINESS SKIES? 


(Continued from page 971) 








use of credit should be to facilitate pro- 
duction and orderly marketing of goods 
and hot to finance speculative holdings of 
merchandise or goods in anticipation of a 
profit to be obtained from possibly higher 
prices. Yet a great deal of the buying 
of merchandise that is now going on has 
its origin in the hope that such goods «an 
be disposed of at high prices later on and 
not because those goods are really needed. 
Such speculation in inventories is harm- 
il and introduces an element into the gen- 
eral situation which cannot be viewed other 
than with concern, so far as its ultimate 
nplications go. The inevitable writing- 
off of such overloaded inventories does 
much to aggravate the normal business 
losses of a period of depression. 


Granted then that production is at a 
very high point, is is only necessary to 
know that credit changes tend to lag be- 
hind productive output and that it takes 
time for such increases in production to 
re reflected in the credit situation. But 
since production is at a high level, it must 
automatically at a later date affect credit 
conditions to a point where it makes funds 
for commercial purposes much less abun- 
dant than they are now. In this con- 
nection probably the wisest thing the 
business man can do now would be to 
go long of as much money as possible, 
to borrow all that he can now because 
within a few months he will find it 
much more difficult to do so. At the 
same time, he ought to keep his in- 
ventories in a healthy condition so as 
to avoid the necessity of dumping 
them at a loss in case of a sudden end- 
ing of the business boom. 


During the past five months there has 
been a 20% increase in the volume of 
production of basic commodities. This 
is such a large increase for so short a pe- 
riod that it is well to find out just how 
much of these goods were marketed. On 
this score, the answer is reassuring for 
with full employment and a high level of 
wages, consumers’ demand is at a point 
to take what is offered. While the shelves 
are not exactly bare of stocks, still they 
are as yet not unreasonably loaded up. 


This, however, is a different matter 
from saying that they will not be even- 
tually, or even soon loaded up. On that 
score, the prospect is not altogether so 
reassuring, for retail dealers are also 
commencing to form the habit of buying 
a little more than they need, charging a 
little more than they should and hoping 
to make a little more money than they 
have been able to do in the past two 
years. Gradually, more goods are being 
ordered than are being consumed. 


Furthermore, prices are going up and 
they only have to reach a certain point to 
interfere with buying. This is truly an 
unfavorable feature which must be taken 
into consideration for unless some mod- 
eration and restraint is shown with regard 
to prices, people are going to duplicate 
their performance of two years ago and 
stop buying. 
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heater. All one floor plan. 





Front View of Residence 


For Sale at Babylon, L. I. 


8 minutes’ walk to R. R. Station 


HIS beautiful estate covering about 114 acres, located one hour 
from New York—just 8 minutes’ walk from Great South Bay. 


Newly-erected house contains large living-room; dining-room; 4 
bedrooms with large closets; den, (easily converted into bedroom) ; 
2 baths (one tiled) ; Breakfast room; large kitchen with gas range 
and roomy Bohn icebox; laundry with porcelain tubs. 


Hot water 











View of the lakes from the front porch 


includes 2-car 


Also 
heated garage. 

Price $20,000 — one 
half cash. 


Immediate possession if 


desired. 


4 4) “py, 


67 Liberty St., N. Y. City 


Phone Cortlandt 0744 























The situation then resolves itself down 
to this: While business, at present, rests 
on a sound basis, speculative activity, com- 
bined with labor shortage, may shorten 
the limits of the present boom. This is 
a matter which rests more or less in the 
hands of every business man. As long 
as he is willing to buy for the pur- 
pose of covering his legitimate re- 
quirements there is no reason why 
present activity in business should not 
continue for a long period. If, how- 
ever, he humors his nascent propensi- 
ties toward overbuying without regard 
for the general effect this has on the 
entire business structure, then he is 
doing his share to shorten the life of 
this boom. 


In conclusion: business in this country 
is what we make it and its dimensions 
will be large or small in accordance with 
our business methods. If we prefer to 
sacrifice stability for a temporary period 
of large profits, let us do as some are now 
doing, buy as much as we can, jack up 
prices as high as we can—and then pay 
the piper later on. If, however, we wish 
to regard our business as an investment 
from which we hope to derive fair and 
growing returns year in and year out, let 
us remember that we are only a part of a 
large machine, and that the machine will 
not function properly unless we take care 
to conserve it properly. Which method he 
will pursue is a question which every bus- 
iness man will have to decide for himself. 
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Our Batting Average Over 
82% in Recent Campaign 


trading, we advised 56 trades, of which 46, or over 82% were profitable, and 10 trades, or less 


A ’phone message, or fast wire tells you just what and when to buy or sell—not a long list, 
but just a few of the very best opportunities selected by our experts, who constantly study the t 
action of the market. t 


Subscribers are divided into several groups, according to geographical locations for the following P 
reasons: 


Av. Av. Av. Av. 
Trade Stock Loss Profit Trade Stock Loss - Profit 
1 Cuban American Sugar.. .... $787 31 S| Serre 175 RES 
2 Republic Iron & Steel... .... 962 32 Texas Gulf Sulphur..... aves 125 
3 eee ee 150 33 =e sane 625 
4 eee Pre 937 34 SE ID, Secsscosees capa 262 
5 Pan Amer. Petroleum B. .... 350 35 Amer. Tel. & Tel........ inte 12 
6 Amer. Locomotive ...... ae 1,225 36 Sloss Sheffield .......... or 75 
7 Pan Amer. Petroleum A. iain 987 37 > ae awa 375 
8 Amer. Linseed .......... ee 400 38 fe” ea ~— 262 
9 Famous Players ........ ins 262 39 | ar 125 ee 
10 Baldwin Locomotive ... iat 850 40 PE GO, ccc cvcccecs re 250 
11 Union Pacific .......... ee 500 41 3 0 Sar ee 162 
12 ee ree <a 1,300 42 Eee vane 187 
13 DD intcceesdedsauees mee 75 43 EE ct ct Warenh oe au 200 Jane 
14 ic ie b iceig bial $100 re 44 PE Cicncanwaesen saat 187 
15 Amer. Woolen .......... oe 212 45 as ak 87 
16 yee — 262 46 a set 50 
17 SE 12 avin 47 ea a 5 anes 0% aes 162 
18 Amer. Tel. & Tel........ es 25 48 MEE ccccceseees pane 475 
19 Sloss Sheffield Steel...... “a 62 49 Intnl. Harvester ........ ee 50 
20 South Porto Rico Sugar. .... 112 50 er 12 aie 
21 Freeport Texas ......... 25 ‘eich 51 Central Leather ........ re 425 
22 Ph, Se .icevenees ee 387 52 Pere Marquette ......... 75 
23 DiC vccccdeeecaws iis 300 53 Amer. Woolen .......... 975 
24 rr 162 hike 54 * - a 387 
25 Pierce Arrow pfd........ an 50 55 EE wakinking gious 150 
26 Sears Roebuck ......... 175 aati 56 DE wisdenadeesans 150 
27 a i iWadiaeenee sae — 
28 NE chs adc enckmae aan 71 
4 29 ——iguibehanhapd naa 200 ; paces ES rr $1,186 
s. 30 Pac. = | "5 TOTAL PROFITS .......... $17,515 
~ 
“ss. Ratio of Losses to Profits—6.7% or 1 to 14.8 
THE » ao Loss on 10 Losing Trades $118 (100-share basis) 
A. dl sap Average Profit on 46 Profitable Trades $380 (100-share basis) 
SERVICE Rep 
a Luo, BATTING AVERAGE 82% 
, f7 
New York. 2 
saliear a" Operating on your own judgment have you done as 
Gentlemen :—Please explain in detail how 4y wm 
the Trend Trading Service would operate for to well as this P 
me. ~ 
(EER Rea ee erg Cee a TRS ey. a If not, send in the coupon and learn how we can 
SED -cchaintinunesdeente hee OANneeedteeeenbareeniennaene ie aid you in your trading operations. 
~ 
March 31. as 










































our Trend Trading Service campaign closed March 16th, under our improved method of 


Hence our batting average was over 82%, which is high. I 


Our Method 


18% resulted in small losses. 





1. Certain trades are more suitable for those who are nearby, and who can receive ad- 


vices and have their orders executed within a short period of time, whereas entirely { 
different trades may be advantageous for those at a great distance, who may not be able 
to instruct their brokers within a few hours from the time we issue our advices. 2. By 
limiting the number of subscribers who are to receive instructions with regard to any 
one commitment, we avoid the disadvantages of concentrated buying and selling orders, 
which might have the effect of bidding up or depressing the price of a stock. 


The following list sets forth the individual trades made during the period under review. The 
losses and profits are based on round lots of 100 shares. Results on odd lots were in proportion. 
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STOCKS SELLING OUT OF 
LINE 
(Continued from page 989) 











GENERAL AMERICAN TANK 


General American Tank Car is the 
argest manufacturer of tank cars in the 
wrld and is also one of the largest manu- 
cturers of railway freight cars of every 
scription. An important source of 
venue is also obtained from leasing their 
nk cars to other companies, there now 
ing over ten thousand in that service. 
1 spite of the fact that the outlook for 
e equipment industry at this time is very 
uch brighter than it was in the Fall of 
122 the stock is selling approximately ten 
ints under the high price reported at 
iat time. This low price is probably due 
) a large degree to disappointment over 
i¢ failure of the company to increase its 
resent dividend rate of $3. 

However, as sufficient orders have been 
»0ked to keep the plant at capacity for 
1any months to come the company is ap- 
arently aSsured of a very prosperous year 
and there would appear to be little doubt 
that the rate will be raised. The com- 
pany’s annual report for 1922 has not yet 
been issued but a very conservative esti- 
mate is that at least $6 a share was earned. 
At present levels of around 70 the 
stock appears to be selling out of line 
with the other equipment issues and 
offers a correspondingly good specu- 
lative investment opportunity. 


a rrHn Osa 


— 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


American Steel Foundries is mainly de- 
pendent for business on the railroads. The 
mproved position of the latter has conse- 
juently had a direct bearing on the posi- 
tion of the company. Steel Foundries has 
shown a very consistent earning power 
ver the past several years. Since its ac- 
juisition of the Griffin Wheel, the com- 
pany has placed itself in a very strong 
position as demand for its product has 
vecome stabilized. The business of the 
Griffin Wheel is largely of a replacement 
nature and the railroads are practically 
always in the market for its products. The 
parent company also does a replacement 
yusiness of large proportion. This places 
the company in a more fortunate position 
in periods of depression than such con- 
cerns as Baldwin, American Car & Foun- 
dry or American Locomotive. The latter 
manufacture products which run into big 
money and the railroads only buy when 
well financed. This does not mean that the 
company’s business does not fluctuate but 
simply that it is likely to be more stable 
than that of most of the other equipments. 

In 1922, the company succeeded in earn- 
ing its $3 dividend with a good margin to 
spare. At the present time, it has a larger 
tonnage of unfilled orders on hand than 
ever before with the exception of two war 
years when plants were on special work. 
Operations at the present time are close 
to capacity which compares with only 50% 
of capacity in the first quarter of 1922 
and the outlook is that for the balance of 
the year the company will run as close to 
capacity as labor conditions will permit. 
At present levels of 39 the stock yields 
7.7% which is very liberal in view of the 
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Caution 


Caution is care. 


does it cause loss of time. 


sees, it commands. 


It does not hinder, nor 
It watches, it 
Its one purpose is to 


lead the ship of business to success. It is 
common sense on the navigating bridge. 


Business leaders recognize the present as a 


time of promise. 


But they preach CAU- 


TION. Their advice is to resist tempta- 
tions to heed boom talk; to seek sure 
profits and not to speculate; move solidly, 


rather than swiftly; to be vigilant. 


Business vigilance is impossible without 
facts and figures—complete, up-to-the- 


minute and dependable. 
ures, incomplete facts! 
dead eyes of blind business. 


dangerous. 


Out-of-date fig- 
They are the 
They are 


Sound methods of Cost Accounting are the 
one source of reliable facts and figures— 
the vigilant eyes of CAUTION on the 


navigating bridge. 
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Cadillac Investment Co. 
7% Collateral Trust Gold Notes 


Have Certification Union Trust Co., Detroit, Mich., 
yielding 7.15% 


Write us for full information 


H. A. BENJAMIN & COMPANY 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


STOCKS 1437 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. BONDS 







































safety of the dividend and the possibility 
that, if conditions continue as favorable 
as they are now, stiil larger disbursements 

REORGANIZATION OF may be made. In view of the big ad- 
. e vance in market price of such issues as 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas American Locomotive, Baldwin Loco- 
motive, etc., the stock does not appear 


Railway Company to have fully discounted the improved § the 


conditions surrounding the company’s § jo 
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To holders of Certificates of Deposit and Participation Warrants affairs. 
issued under and subject to Plan . — : 
ment for the Reorganization o issouri, Kansas 
Texas Railway Company, dated November 1, 1921. TAS Gee T 
The new Prior Lien Mortgage a ~—% ine Series B — none SECURITY PRICES he 
and Adjustment Mortgage Bonds of Series all in coupon form, wi . ha 
all Prone so og Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company (the (Continued from page 987) he 
new Company organized under the Laws of Missouri to carry out the Plan sin 
and Agreement of Reorganization), and Certificates for Preferred Stock, server would say: “The copper companies \1 
Series A, and Common Stock of Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Com- iat on eutenentinieite Gall went of & in oO 
pany, all in definitive form, and fractional scrip for such bonds and for 1921, but they improved their seutiies in Le 
such stock, are now ready for delivery against the surrender in negotiable 192 on Os tn thicken ter colon oinen vig of 
form of Certificates of Deposit or Participation Warrants to the Deposi- —. in poet d _o. d A. in eneedinn h 
tary issuing the same. Holders of Certificates of Deposit or Participation ih anne sold at 13% cents: ia D li 
Warrants should ascertain from the proper Depositary the information aie wO21 t 133% oe : 4 a De. 2 
they are required to furnish and the transfer tax stamps, if any, they are rome , oar 2 at rot = in | » r 
required to supply in order to obtain the delivery of the new securities to er, » at 19% Cents. € might of 
. : tempted to think there had been a 
which they are entitled. L : i t r 
steady improvement during all that time, vl 
Dated, New York, March 27, 1923. which would, of course, be untrue. 


In the automobile industry, price, too, - 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO. HALLGARTEN & CO. is a poor guide to the prospective investor ie. 
Reorganization Managers. The technical improvements in the manu- 

facture of automobiles have been so great, 
and the economies of large-scale produc- 
To the Holders of Undeposited Bonds, Notes and St-ck of the tion consequent on the increased sale o 
issues and classes dealt with by the Reorganization Plan and motor cars have been so marked, that 
Agreement above mentioned: prices are on the whole only a little abov: . 

the pre-war level. The real index of the 








of business on APRIL 27, 1923, upon paying at the time of such 
deposit the $20 per share of preferred stock and the $25 per share of 
common stock required by the Reorganization Plan and Agreement, 
and in addition interest on the amounts so required to be paid at 
the rate of 6% per annum from January 1, 1922. 


either a definite order or a pretty good 
prospect of selling his cars, and is not 
swayed by the ent! usiasm of the manu- 
facturer who might temporarily over 
produce. Car-load shipments, therefore, 


Bonds and Notes may be deposited under the Reorganization Plan varying fortunes of the industry is to be , 
and Agreement in accordance with the requirements thereof without found in the number of car loads of auto t 
penalty prior to JUNE 1, 1923. mobiles actually sent out by the manu- , 

Stock may be deposited under the Reorganization Plan and Agree- facturers to their dealers. F 
ment in accordance with the requirements thereof up to the close The dealer orders only when he has 

l 


STOCK WILL NOT BE RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT UNDER THE represent only that part of the production 
PLAN AFTER APRIL 27, 1923. which is actually destined to go into cir- 

Dated, New York, March 27, 1923. culation in a very short tinie. 
lL&w SELIGMAN & CO. HALLGARTEN & CO Car Shipments as an Automobile Index 
Reorganization Managers. They show distinctly the growth of the 


industry, taken all in all; its overstimu- 
lation during the war, the let-down in 
1918, the recovery in the next two years, 
the resistance to the depression of 1921, 
— which did not succeed in dragging the in- 
dustry back to the levels of 1914, and the 
magnificent comeback since then. 

They show that the automobile industry 
is now riding toward the crest of another 
one of its waves of prosperity, and he 
who will may look for the trough that 

follows. They also show that each crest 

RICKENBACKER MOTOR COMPANY travels a little higher than the one before, 

that each hollow does not get quite as 

deep as the one before. Taken all to- 

COMMON STOCK gether, they give the basis for a reasoned 

judgment as to whether this is or is not 
the time to buy motor securities. 

° ° These illustrations indicate how the 
Special circular W. S. on request fundamental situation of an industry is to 
be determined from a study of the most 

: illuminating data about the industry, and 
THE EDWARD MILLER COMPANY, (Fiscal Agents) how the knowledge of the situation and 
222 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois .the outlook thus acquired can be made 
the basis of a well-grounded and delib- 
erate course of market action. 
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ARE THERE BARGAINS IN 
ZINC STOCKS? 
(Continued from page 1011) 











stocks based on the good position of 
the industry, neither seems attractive 
from the purely investment viewpoint. 


BUTTE & SUPERIOR MINING 
Speculative Possibilities in the Stock 


THIS company, originally organized in 

1908 and reincorporated in 1916, has 
had to contend with an unusually dis- 
heartening chain of adverse circumstances 
since the beginning of the war boom. 
\mong its difficulties have been: an un- 
ortunate investment in American Zinc, 
Lead & Smelting, wherein it issued 17,500 
f its own shares in exchange for 35,000 
hares of the latter’s common stock; a 
lisadvantageous contract with the Ameri- 
an Metals Co., which deprived it of most 
€ the fruits of the war prosperity, and 
vhich was not modified till about the time 
£ the armistice; litigation with the Clark 
Montana interests, decided against Butte 
& Superior, and involving a judgment for 
2% millions for damages, and litigation 
with the Minerals Separation Ltd. over 
the right to use the latter’s oil flotation 
process, settled by a licensing arrangement 
whereby Butte pays a fee to the flotation 
process owners. 

The company owns 170 acres and con- 
trols 230 acres on the Rainbow Lode in 
Montana, with a reserve of over 500,000 
tons of high-grade zinc ore. It has 
recently prepared to expand its copper 
production following the discovery of a 
rich copper orebody on the Black Rock 
claim to which it obtained mining rights 
in the Clark Montana litigation which was 
settled in 1919. The great difficulty with 
its zinc production is that the quality of 
the ore has been declining steadily, having 
been 18% in 1914 and 14% in 1920. In 
1921 the mines shut down completely, and 
were reopened early in 1922. 

Production last year was about 84 mil- 
lion pounds of zinc, compared with the 
maximum of 182 millions produced in 
1916, but owing to the expense of re- 
opening the mine and the poor zinc market 
of the early months a small loss was 
shown. Current earnings are at the rate 
of about $4 a share on the 290,198 shares 
which constitute the entire capitalization. 
Dividends which had been passed at the 
end of 1917 because of litigation were re- 
sumed in December of 1922 with a 50-cent 
payment. 

The financial position is very strong, 
working capital amounting to nearly 
$7 a share at the end of 1921, of which 
1.3 millions consisted of cash and 
Liberty bonds. At current prices 
around 34 the stock seems a fair specu- 
lation. 


CALLAHAN ZINC-LEAD 

This company was originally incorpo- 
rated as the Consolidated Interstate-Calla- 
han Mining Co. It mines, mills and sells 
zine and silver-lead ores, and recently con- 
tracted with the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. to sell its entire output of lead 
concentrates for the next five years. It 
produces about 140,000 tons of ore a year, 
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$1,100,000 





The man in 
the street and 
the man in 

Bradstreet’s 


IRST MORTGAGE securities have always 
been a favorite investment of the man in 
Today they are also accessi- 
ble to the Man in the Street —the man of 
small means through the medium of 514% 
PRUDENCE-BONDS. That is why we issue 
them in the denominations of $100, as well as 
$500 and $1000. You may even buy them on a 
Partial Payment Plan. And because safety is 
just as vital to a small investor as to the big 
one, every Prudence-Bond is guaranteed as to 
interest and principal by the pledge of our 
entire resources! 


It will be a pleasure to 
tell you more about them. 
Write for booklet MW-350 


PRUDENCE 
COMPANY 


31 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
162 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN 


Under the supervision of N. Y. State Banking Dept. 
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DENOMINATIONS 
$100 - $500 - $1000 








and has developed ore reserves of 185,000 
tons, averaging 12% zinc, 8% lead, and 2 
ounces of silver to the ton. Its mining 
claims total 1,250 acres in Idaho, in addi- 
tion to 200 acres of mill sites and con- 
trolling interest in three smaller mining 
companies in Idaho. 

The company made a very good earn- 
ings showing during the war boom, and 
resisted the trade depression that followed 
better than most zinc concerns, showing 
a profit in every year but 1921. It shut 
down in November, 1920, and reopened 
two years later. It has been producing 
an average of 3 to 4 million pounds of 
zinc concentrates monthly, or close to its 
normal output. 

The financial position is good, working 
capital amounting to $414,000 as of July 
31, 1922. Over $300,000 of this amount 





was cash, and current liabilities amounted 
to the negligible sum of $10,000. 

At current prices of 10, the stock 
has had a good advance from prices 
around 5 early in 1922. While it has 
possibilities as a speculation, others of 
the zinc stocks previously mentioned 
seem more attractive. 


NEW JERSEY ZINC 

This is the oldest and the largest of the 
zinc companies, and has in the past been 
the most profitable, but it has little specu- 
lative interest because of its lack of 
market action. Its production is highly 
diversified both geographically and in- 
dustrially, as it owns zinc mines in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Colorado, Kansas and other districts, and 

(Please turn to page 1051) 
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Percentages 


Los Angeles has five daily news- 
papers, two morning and three eve- 
ning. An even division of the adver- 
tising would be 20% for each paper. 

During January the Los Angeles 
Times led in the following 18 classi- 
fications out of 32, with these per- 
centages of the total: 








2. 
00! ° Hs 
Building Materials..... «+» 54.63 
Churches and Lectures. ° ‘ 
Hardware, etc 
Hotels and Resorts 


Classified... .eeceeeceeccees 


This would seem to prove that 
Times readers are interested in things 
which involve ample funds. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representatives: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 
Harris Trust Bidg., Chicago 


York financial system today. 


WHAT BANK CONSOLIDA- 
TION MEANS 
(Continued from page 977) 











Note that 
the number of national banks in New 
York City today, as compared with 1905, 
is greater only by one, while the Surplus 
& Profits held by our 42 banks today is 


considerably more than double that of 


the earlier year. Nor, incidentally, has 
this expansion been accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in capital, as the 
table shows. 

Beside the evidence this tabulation con- 
veys as to the increasing strength of our 


their earning powers, as reflected by last 
year’s results, is equally encouraging. 
Most of the banks make a practice of dis- 
bursing extra dividends when warranted 
by profits, and the amount so disbursed in 
1922 was enough, in many cases, to bring 
the return on the investment up to very 
respectable proportions. Under the con- 
ditions prevailing this year, it seems fair 
to expect as good, or better results than 
those obtained in 1922, which would make 
such yields, based on last year’s payments, 
as 5.70% on National City Bank, 5.80% on 
Mechanics & Metals, etc., quite attractive. 
Providing the investor enlists the aid of 
competent advisers, it should be possible 
for him to obtain an excellent yield, to- 
gether with a substantial margin of safety, 














MILLIONS 


are being lost annually through 
the purchase of mining stoeks. 
Still, people will take chances. 
The purchase of Municipal 
securities of old and big Euro- 
pean cities offer excellent 
speculative possibilities, with 
small outlays. 


Information Cheerfully 
Furnished 


C.B. RICHARD & CO. 


Established 1847 
Investment Securities 











29 Broadway New York City 
9 % COMPOUNDED 
Semi-Annually 
oo yay = in _~y; iy. peymente, or 
ump sums; Safety; Re: tate Secu avi 


Tax Exempt; State Supervision. 
for Details. 


Okmulgee Building & Leen Aas's Ass’n 


Okmulgee 




















MAILING LISTS 


inal compilation, guaranteed 100% correct 
Orit replacement). Responsible firm offers neat- 
S typewritten white-bond-paper-lists of stockhold- 
ers in industries: Oils, mines, food pal utili- 
ies, tobacco, banks, insurance, rubbe: 
names; also 300,000 smal] town equatey \ Sane 
average worth minimum $5,000.00; $9.00 thou- 
sand .-* Prompt, courteous service. Address 
Dept. TT, Martinek Company, Corona, N. Y. 





22-year-old coal salesman wishes to be in W. 
Va. coal fields more as investment agent and coal 
inspector. Familiar with ner, College 
graduate. M. R. Atkinson, Athens, Ohio. 
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banking institutions, investigation into in the bank stock field today. 
BANK STOCK REFERENCE TABLE 
NATIONAL BANKS 
Book Book 7— Market, 
Value Value $ Per Share 
Dividend Par Dec. ec. Mar. 21, 1923 
Name Rate $ Value 30,1921 29, 1922 Bid Asked 
American Exch......... 15 oJ $100 x$255 x$258 295 298 
Battery Park.... ° 6 Jj 100 197 177 135 143 
DE sscace 10 j& 100 221 214 150 160 
Butch’s & Drv: J 100 145 141 132 1 
hase .........- A 20 100 x205 x210 347 352 
Chatham Phoenix 1 100 217 +189 254 257 
a eeeeees 24 Bi-mo J 100 450 461 550 
§066066600eeeeseees B 3 J 100 x253 x228 348 353 
Coal i Bis cccvnsescce 2 100 191 215 225 
DP. cGrssabeateas C12 $j 100 235 250 3 312 
BS TUEP cc cccocevccce 12 J J 100 175 180 180 200 
SD achatgaecunaneeees 9 3 100 171 $194 2: 230 
DEE occsdccnnancecetes D 40 100 x513 x616 1200 1220 
a F Nat., B’klyn...... 4 4 3 7 pba aoe = ose 
DT <~esceseudhieuws 
DE sedeceseescones 12 3 J 100 208 202 193 198 
PP sceaceeceesees 24 a 1 810 1517 680 6! 
PEREEEM co cccccccescoes G10 Jj J 100 8 260 360 367 
Importers & Tr......... H 2#4QJ 100 667 676 760 770 
aang —| 3} - soe i, = 3 j rod = = = 414 
SE Misch ennceame 
ME iscasessase  mecnees 100 152 152 140 150 
, cinscceneesseekens 24 QJ 100 329 339 430 435 
People’s Nat.....cccccce 8 J J 100 266 287 165 
DN 0£456-0069066e00600 16 Q 100 221 1242 300 310 
ENE Sancceccossece Li2Q 100 266 1277 345 355 


A Includes $4 paid by Chase Securities Corporation. 
B Includes 2% and 2% extra, paid by National City Co. quarterly. 
C 4% extra January, 1923. 
D 10% extra paid by First Securities Corp., January, 1923. 
E 2% “extra January, 1923. 
F 3% extra January, 1923 
% extra July, 1922, a. 5% extra January, 1923. 





G 5% 
H 6% extra January, 19 
J 2% extra July, 1922, and 2% extra January, 1923. 
K 3% extra January, 1923. 
L 2% extra January, 1923. 
¢ Capital increased during year. 
TRUST COMPANIES 
Book Book 7—Market—, 
Value Value $ Per Share 
Dividend Par Nov. Nov. Mar. 21, 1923 
Name Rate $ Value 15,1921 15, 1922 Bid Asked 
American 6 $100 $142 $155 — 
Bankers . 2 100 202 225 380 384 
Bank of N. Y. & Tr. Co.. 20 100 396 470 480 
PEE cnccccoceesese 4Q 100 285 313 470 490 
Central Union.........-. 24 8 100 249 256 475 480 
Commercial .........++. 6 100 152 134 115 125 
DTD scatnesceeedoese c 12 100 206 210 310 0 
Bauitable ......ccccccee 12 100 237 *231 194 198 
Farmers L. & T........ 24 100 353 401 525 
Fidelity—Int’l. .......... 10 J 100 213 *224 210 
NEE. cacnecesecesoeces Dioja&j 100 240 250 255 265 
Guaranty ......-ccccees 12 J 1 166 171 270 274 
Oe ee 10 J 100 250 *261 207 215 
Irving Bk. Col. Tr. Co... =... . se. 100 nae ae 249 251 
Kings County........... 40 F 100 695 776 800 
Lawyers T. &@ T..ccccce E 8 J 100 251 *271 190 198 
Manufacturers .........+ G 12 J 100 200 *210 
Metropolitan .........+. 16 Q M 31 100 271 290 324 330 
DEREEEEEEL cccesceecccoee 8 8=|—_asesese 157 160 150 60 
TSW BOE ecccccccccces 20Q j 100 270 277 352 356 
DERRETD ccccccoceccecce 20 3 00 244 t277 3 
Tithe Ge. & Te... cccccce K 12 1 326 t301* 380 390 
U. S. Mtg. & Tr........ M 16 8 100 244 247 320 327 
United States........... 50 889 923 1200 


C 1% extra July, 1922; 4% December 30, 1922. 
D 2% extra January, 1 1923. 
E 2% extra July, 1922; ae January, 1923. 
S 2% extra October, 1922 
K 4% extra June 30, 1922; 3% January, 1923. 
M 4% extra January, 1923. 
S See N. Y. Title & Mortgage Co. 
t Capital increased during year. 
* Book value figured on old capital. 
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Nearly 500 Points Profit Within Six Weeks! 

Subscribers to The Investment and Business Service of The Magazine of Wall Street who followed advices 
contained on our Technical Position page were advised to buy certain stocks on January 30th and since. Out of 
the 66 recommendations, 62 showed a total profit of 228% points. Four stocks showed total losses of 3/2 points. 
On our Investment Indicator page, which covers recommendations of dividend-paying stocks, profits on 75 

- recommendations amounted to 25634 points, after deducting losses on eleven stocks totaling 18% points. Total 
profit for both departments 481% points. 
Here Are the Results of the Technical Position Advices 
Date Date 
Pur- Purchase Pur- Purchase 
| chased : Stocks: Price: Sold: Profit: Loss: chased: Stocks : Price: Sold: Profit: Loss: 
I 1-80 Am. Loco.........-..008 121* 134% 13% 1-30 Wabash — Bavcoceoen 27% 3055 3% 
| 1-80 Studebaker ............+ 1114%* 12456 18% 1-30 U. S. Stee coseee 108%% 107% assy 
; 1-80 Republic .. 48% 601, 12% 221 U. S. Steel. - 106%* 107% 1% 
i 2-18 Utah Copper............ 5* 75 10 1-30 Midvale .... 27% 31% 453 
BD Edme LOGO e cc ccocccccece bd 70% 10% et EE Ne cc wewanen 46 45 1 
1-30 Am. Woolen............ 938%" 108% 9, ee WD MR, Bo ccccccccccce 72 74% 23% 
1-80 Baldwin ..........-++++ 131% 140% 8% 1-80 Sinclair .........-.0005 32 3575 8% 
1-30 Bethlehem B. 60%4* 68 85 SE MEE cccccesecccceses 3434 357% 1% 
" i 3  ~ =e 135%.* 141% 5% a MD Gu coccceceseosse 504* 6034 t 
- fl PTT Te 5834 61% ™M% BD Temes So. crcccccccecs . 46%* 5034 3% 
1-80 Chi. & Eastern......... 30 36% 6% 1-30 White Eagle............ 26 28% 2% 
1-30 Western Pac. pfd........ 57% 62 4, 1-90 Imvincible ...ceccscccces 16%4 18% 1% 
1-80 Northern Pac........... 74% 80 5% 1-80 Gen, Am. Tank......... 66 68", 2% 
1-80 Standard Ind........... - 61% 67 5% 3-14 Pullman Co........:.... 131% 180% 1 
1-80 White Motor............ 52 57 5 1-80 Packard Motor.......... 18% 14% 1 
2-21 White Motor...... means 52 57 5 8-7 Parish & Bingham....... 14 15 1 
1-30 FF > Pree 49* 5334 4% 8-7 Pierce Arrow pf......... 32, 33% 1 
2-21 Prod. & Ref............ 51 53% 2 2-18 Spicer Mfg.............. 23% 25% 13x 
1-80 Southern Sapp id cata ae 88%4* 93% 4% 2-21 Anaconda .......... ... 50%* 514% 13 
1-80 Con. Textile. 1% 18% 2, 221 Butte & Sup............ 324" 34 1% 
ee Ge Ec cesesceeses 13 1334 % 2-21 Magma Copper.......... 8435 36 1s 
1-80 Rock Island............. 35 7 2 8-14 Utah Copper 71% 73 1) 
1-30 Gt. Northern pid eRe 74% 78 8% 8-7 Am. Ship & Com....... 18, 19 Vy, 
De Bk PO, Pi coseccccess 44% 46% 2 8-7 Am. Intl Corp.......... 20% 31% 2 
1-30 Y. Central......... - 95% 97% 2% 8-7 Marine pfd.............. 43 43 
1-80 Norfolk & West........ 1114%* 112% 1% 2-18 Am. Linseed....... «see 34% 35 % 
- BO err. 77% 79 1% 8-7 Freeport Texas.......... 20% 207 % 
1-80 Southern Ry............ 2956 34 4h BER GOR Gee. cccocccccsc ws 73* 77 a 
1-30 St. Louis & &. F........ 25% 1% 1-80 Int. Harvester........... 89 92% 3 
1-80 Western Pac............ 17% 18% 1% 2-18 Pac. Gas & Elec........ 82 81% A 
BP «MED accccnececceececece 11% 12% 14% 2-21 Peoples Gas...........++ 92 91 1 
1-30 Erie ist pid............ 17% 19% 2% : 
1-30 Erie 2nd pfd............ 12% 13% 1% Total Points Profit: 22854 
1-80 Mo., Kan. & Tex....... 15% 16 M% Total Points Loss: 8, 
1-30 Mo., Kan. & Tex. pfd.... 40% 4234 2% Net Points Profit 22514 
* Allowing for dividends after purchase of stock. 
And Here Are the Results of the Investment Indicator Advices 
Purchase Selling Purchase Selling 
Stocks: Price: Price: Profit: Loss: Stocks: Price: Price: Profit: Loss: 
Assoc. Drygoods........ 67 87% 2034 Norf. & West.......... 1114* 112% 1% 
Bam, BSSO..ccccccccsecs 1214%4* 134% 13 Reading .....+..sssee0. 79 78 1 
Studebaker eeoeeneseses 1114* 12456 12% Lehigh Valley.......... 6854* 68'% % 
Am. Woolen............ 93% 103% 10 Hudson Motor.......... 29 31 2 
Mkt. St. Ry. prior pfd... 67* 77 10 Hupp Motor..........-- 25 28% 3% 
Pe Mins seecedenee 60* 7056 10% Packard Motor......... 13 144 1% : 
 — a Seeaape pene 604%* 68 74 85% AmaseRES cccccceccesess OBE? 614 Y% 
Ca, FUR, Sib .cccccccecs 97% 106% 8% Kennecott ........++++> 44 427% 1% 
mm. Ted. ....cccccccese 149* 157% 8% Utah Copper............ 74 73% “% 
Bee, GE Becoccceseces 147* 15534 8% Cem Ge ccc cocccccccs 76 7634 M 
e-paper 42 4914 1% BE EE  snenenecunc 7234 7454 1% 
DT cidénennenceceee 54% 61% ™% Beam, TORO. oe cccccccece 69 717 2% 
Bkiyn. BBR. ccccccsee 108* 114% 6% ae, Te Oe Waceevceseese 122%4°* 1234 +s 
Se, Go cesecceocece 61% 67 5% Bklyn. Un. Gas......... 119* 115 = (bid) 4 
Pe, GER cesccecccseue 115% 120% 5 Sh, Mins nsmeeeeenee 65%4* 66% % 
White Motor........... 52 57 5 Detroit Edison.......... 110% 109 (bid) 1% 
a iicoacseneenwsees 8854* 93% 5% Pac. Gas & Elec........ 81% 81% % 
Ti DEvccsccccsscences 135%* 141% 5% mG Ge wccnccsscoce 60 
Gc ccccccecesese 60% 65 4% Cc. & O. pfd.. 108% (bid) 1% 
BNE Glo ccccccccess 41 457% 4% Chi. & No. W. pfd 117% (bid) % 
EEE ccccccccoccooes 31%* 35% 4% Kan. Cy. So. pfd 55 = (bid) 1 
Atchison ......seeeeeees 99%.* 1034 4% St. L. So. W. pid 61% 27% 
8054 854 4% So. Ry. pfd............ 69% % 
115% 4% Am. ater Wks. 91% (bid) 1% 
78% 4% Asso. Drygoods p 88 (bid) 2% 
844 4% gatas 4% 4 
131% 45 Brown Shoe pfd........ 98 (bid) 1% 
108% (bid) 4 Fam. Play. p 97% ly 
107% 3% B. F. Goodrich pfd 5136 (bid) 24 
50% 4 Gen. Motors deb. B 99 (bid) : 
28% 2% my Kayser pfd.. 103% (bid) 1% 
75 2% . S. Rubber pfd... . : 1% 
9* 5334 4% Spicer Mfg. pfd......... 94 84 (bid) 
A, 39% 3 Cluett, Peabody, pfd.... 110 103% (bid) 6% 
Am, Smelt. pfd......... 98%* 2 M% Coca Cola pfd.......... a4 96 
Gen. Am. Tank......... 6 68% (bid) 2% 
Westinghouse .......... 61% Ww Total Points Profit: 275% 
SRR 128 126% 1% Total Points Loss: 18% 
i Dh Miiranereseesee 744% 78 3% Net Points Profit: 634 
Y. Bea ceccasscs 95 97% 2% * Allowing for dividends since stock was purchased. 

Send in your subscription today to the service that makes it possible for you to conduct your market opera- 
tions along scientifically correct and profit yielding lines. Sign and return the enrollment blank with your remit- 
tance. Don’t miss the next important campaign. 
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THE INVESTMENT and BUSINESS SERVICE 
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Your Speculative Trades 


in the stock market, when confined 
to Puts & Calts, enable you to limit 
your loss and risk to the dollar, 
while profits are unlimited. This 
method of trading enables you, on 
payment of $1,000, to control 500 
shares of stock for 30 to 60 days. 
No margin calls or interest charges 
to pay. Booklet MW explains how 
they operate. Write for a copy. 
My telegraphic department keeps 
out of town clients posted 


WM. H. HERBST 
20 Broad St., N.Y. Basiness Established 1898 














Fractional Lots 


Your Inquiries Invited 


Send for copy of our 
“Trading Suggestions”’ 
Please Mention M.W. 321 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange 
of New York 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 




















Piggly Wiggly Class ‘‘A”’ | 


Bought and Sold 


CHATER & EDEY 


35 Wall Street, N.Y. Tel. Hanover 8154 

















FORD REO PACHARD 


Detroit is market for Motor Stocks, 
Interesting information and markets 
on request. 

JOEL STOCKARD & COMPANY 


Penobscot Bidg., Detroit 
Members Detroit Steck Exchange 








MY INCOME-TAX ASSISTANT 


For keeping a complete record of all forms 





of 


investments and income for a series of years, 
based on a four-year comparative system. 
Each of the 60 investment spaces permits 
readjustment of values, several additional pur- 
chases, partial sales, all assessments, etc. 


Price $2.00 prepaid. 
W. G. PEARSON 
38 Plummer Ave., Newburyport, Mass. 











Foot Deformities 
Corrected while you walk. 
No unsightly shoes. 
Makers of Flexible orthopedic insoles. 
By mitment. 
Robert Valverde 
Columbus 9138 
200 West 72nd Street New York 














“All Work a Play Makes Jack a 
ull Boy” 


SOCIETY DANCING 
Latest Steps—Exclusive 
Beautiful River View Studio 
MINERVA GREY 


411 West End Ave. New York City 
Phone Schuyler 4122 
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Hmerican Banker 


67 PEARL 8ST. NEW YORK 
Oldest Banking Journal in America 


$5 a Year 15¢ a Copy 
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MARKET STATISTICS 


N.Y.Times 
N.Y.Times Dow, Jones Avgs. -—50Stocks—~ 














40 Bonds 20Indus. 20Rails High Low Sales 
Monday, March 12........ 78.01 104.22 89.06 91.28 90.56 641,510 
Tuesday, March 13........ 77.83 104.79 89.66 91.80 90.98 925,350 
Wednesday, March 14..... 77.80 105.28 89.73 92.21 91.40 1,053,380 
Thursday, March 15....... 77.77 104.74 89.33 91.96 91.19 988,483 
Friday, March 16.......... 77.72 103.93 88.67 91.20 90.44 924,035 
Saturday March 17........ 77.71 104.82 89.11 91.12 90.60 506,965 
Monday, March 19........ 77.60 105.36 89.36 91.77 90.87 1,155,981 
Tuesday, March 20........ 77.59 105.38 89.60 91.83 90.99 1,241,510 
Wednesday, March 21..... 77.48 105.23 89.67 92.12 91.19 1,333,360 
Thursday, March 22....... 77.31 105.09 89.40 91.77 91.06 1,115,620 
Friday, March 25......00- 77.19 103.78 88.80 91.30 90.27 1,221,600 
Saturday, March 24....... 77.14 103.28 88.78 90.40 89.85 592,000 
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(Continued from page 1047) 
manufactures zinc, sheets, plates and dust; 
siegeleisen, or ferro-manganese; zinc 
yxide and salts, lithopone, ochre and sul- 
phuric acid. The Franklin mine in New 
jersey alone produced 17% of the coun- 
try’s Output of zinc in the boom year 1917, 
and the company as a whole has a smelting 
capacity of 160 million pounds of zinc a 
year. 

‘rom 1907 to 1920 inclusive it paid an 
average of $38 a share in cash dividends 
mnnually, in addition to two stock divi- 
lends of 250% and 20%. It has been 
paving dividends since January, 1923, at 
th rate of 2% regular and 2% extra 
uarterly. The company has a funded 
fet consisting of 4 million first mortgage 
4s, due 1926, and 454,664 shares of com- 
mon of $100 par value. Assuming that 
the extra dividend rate is maintained, 
yield at the current price of 171 would 
be some 9.4%, which makes the stock 
seem extraordinarily attractive in view 
of its record. 














UNCOVERING BARGAINS 
AMONG THE LOW-PRICED 
STOCKS 
(Continued from page 991) 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


1895 — 1923 





A Comprehensive Analysis 
With Logical Conclusions 


The prospects of this great railroad sys- 
tem, based on a study of annual reports 
for the last twenty-eight years, are clearly 
ay te in a pamphlet report which we 

ve issued. A limited number of copies 
is available on request. 


NOYES & JACKSON 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway 122 So. LaSalle St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















going up. Based on the previous 
record of the company and its recent ac- 
uisitions, earning power normally should 

e something like $3 or $4 a share, after 
leductions for bond interest, sinking fund 
nd preferred dividends. 

The business improvement has been very 
marked, sales for 1922 being 48% more 

volume and 12% more in price than 

r 1921. Orders for the first two months 
ran about 70% ahead of 1922 and plans 
ire being made to increase the production 
to 20,000 tires a day or more. 

The financial position was very sound at 
the end of last year, working capital being 
bout 18 millions. Cash amounted to 2.5 
millions and accounts receivable to 9 mil- 
ons. No dividends were paid last year 

1 the preferred issues, so that there are 
cccumulations of 10%% on the two 
classes of preferred stock, amounting to 
2.2 millions. 

This would not, howeyer, be a serious 
hindrance to the resumption of common 
dividends if earnings continued to hold up 
well. Present prices around 14 discount 
a $1 dividend, but judging by the com- 
pany’s record this does not at all 
measure the limits of its possibilities. 
Disbursements at a higher rate, or the 
prospect of them, would of course 
justify higher prices for the stock. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD CO. 


This is the second largest factor in the 
ead industry, as it sells 250 to 300 million 
sounds of lead a year from its own mines 
ind on its selling contract with the Bunker 
Till & Sullivan Mining & Concentrating 
So. It owns 6,444 acres of lead-bearing 
and in the Flat River and Bonne Terre 
listricts of Missouri, and controls an 
additional 7,054 acres in near-by territory. 
It owns three concentrating mills and a 
smelter with an annual capacity of 120,000 
tons of pig lead. 

It has an unbroken dividend record ex- 

















HETHER for a quiet tete-a-tete, or 

with a merry party, The Ambassa- 
dor invariably affords gratification to the 
pleasure seeker. 


For tea, the exquisite environment of the 
Italian Garden. 


For luncheon, or dinner, the Main Restau- 
rant, with its dignified formality. 


And for luncheon, informa] dinner or after- 
the-theatre supper, The Grill. 


Not the least of The Ambassador attrac- 
tions, is the marvelous music of its famous 
orchestras—with Joska de Babary, violin 
virtuoso. 


© W here Dining Is An Art...» 


he Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY- FIRST STREET 






































KEEP POSTED 


The books, booklets, circulars and special letters listed below have been prepared 


with the utmost care by investment houses of the highest standing. 
sent free on request, direct from the issuing house. 


They will be 
Ask for them by number. 


We urge our readers to take full advantage of this service. 
Address, Keep Posted Department, Magazine of Wall Street 














FORTY YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO 
ANY INVESTOR 
A booklet which briefly describes the 
first mortgage bonds, safeguarded 
under the Straus Plan, the nature of 
safeguards, and the definite 
reasons underlying the record of this 
house. (217); 


THE PARTIAL PAYMENT 


method of purchasing good securities 
in odd lots and full lots on convenient 
terms is explained in a free booklet 
issued by an old established New 
York Stock Exchange House. (224)) 


ODD LOTS 


A well known New York Stock Ex- 
change firm has ready for free dis- 
tribution a booklet which explains 
the many advantages that trading in 
odd lots offers to both small and 
large investors. (225)) 


BETTER BOND INVESTMENT 


An interesting circular on this large 
long established first mortgage bond 
house, giving a thorough and com- 
plete explanation of the methods em- 
a in negotiating their loans. 


; AN INTERESTING SERVICE 
LETTER 


Issued by a well-known Stock Ex- 
change firm, calling attention to a 
new investment problem that confronts 
the investor as a result of the re- 
markable transformation which has oc- 
curred in the investment field dur- 
ing the past year. (237), 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE CON- 
SERVATIVE INVESTOR 


Investment suggestions put out by 
one of the leading New York Stock 
Exchange firms. Of interest to those 
investors whose first consideration is 
security. (246); 


THE GREENSHIELDS CATALOGUE 
Describing and analyzing 39 represen- 
tative Canadian bonds and stocks of 
the highest grade, giving all the in- 
formation as to each security that a 
buyer will require. (250), 


SAVING MADE MORE PROFITABLE 
A booklet describing a partial pay- 
ment plan for the purchase of high- 
grade securities, issued by a well 
known investment house. (251)) 


CREATING GOOD INVESTMENTS 
A booklet issued by a well-known 
Southern First Mortgage Bond House 
describing bonds yielding 7%. (254); 


BUILDING AN INCOME WITH 
GUARANTEED BONDS 
A booklet free of cost about bonds 
free from worry! It shows the way 
to financial independence and can be 
read in ten minutes. (255), 


INVESTMENT GUIDE 
Issued by the oldest first mortgage 
house in Chicago. It explains how to 
invest savings at the highest interest 
rate consistent with safety. (256)) 


THE OKMULGEE BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSN. 
A booklet describing a real estate se- 
curity which embraces safety, a de- 
pendable income—a tax free invest- 
ment—State supervision — and jyield- 
ing 9%. (257). 


LAGGING SECURITIES 


Containing the investment analysis of 
13 Listed Stocks which are compared 
with 7 other listed stocks whose 
analyses indicate that favorable ex- 
changes may be effected from one 
group to the other. (258) 


WEEKLY OFFERING OF TAX- 
EXEMPT BONDS 


A leading municipal bond house is 
distributing their current list of tax 
exempt bonds, of short and long ma- 
turities, yielding 4 to 544%. (259)). 


FINANCIAL REMINDER & READY 
REFERENCE RECORD 


A superior loose-leaf perpetual record 
of all personal finances. Circular and 
sample sheets will be sent on request 
for number. (260), 


INCOME 


One of the most interesting magazines 
published on investing. The current 
issue contains an article by Neil M. 
Clark, “Buried Bones and Wasted 
Savings.” Have your name put on the 
list to receive it regularly. Ask 
for (261). 


THE SOUTH’S ANSWER 


to the question about opportunities 
for profitable investment in the South- 
ern States. It discusses the South’s 
resources, growth, industries and ex- 
pansion. An interesting booklet pub- 
lished by an old established invest- 
ment house located in the South. 
(262); 


A GRAPHIC GUIDE TO INVEST- 
MENTS 


A highly instructive circular for the 
careful and discriminating investor 
who investigates a security before 
placing his funds. (263), 














tending back to 1885, payments having 
varied between 25 cents and $2 on the 
stock, in addition to $2.50 per share paid 
during 1916 and 1917 out of the reserve 
for amortization. The life of the property 
has been extended by improvement in 
metallurgical processes which allow of the 
profitable treatment of ores of lower lead 
content than were previously considered 
workable. To provide for contingencies 
and extend the life of the property still 
further, however, the company has formed 
an Exploration Department which looks 
for new mining properties outside the 
county where the present holdings are lo- 
cated, in addition to acquiring options and 
additional reserves in the territory where 
it is now operating. 

The prospects for the lead industry are 
distinctly favorable, prices having ad- 
vanced sharply in recent months and de- 
mand continuing high. In 1922 the com 
pany sold twice as much lead as in 192] 
and this year expects to do still better. 

The present dividend rate includes ex- 
tras of 25 cents quarterly, which hav: 
been paid since last December and de 
clared up to next June. In view of th 
strong financial position of the company, 
with 1.3 millions in cash, 5.2 in marketable 
securities and 1.7 in receivables, this divi 
dend will be maintained if not actually in- 
creased before the end of the year unles 
there is a decided reversal in the trend oi 
earnings. 

The high yield and the possibility of 
further disbursements make the stock 
look unusually ‘attractive at around 
present prices. 


INVINCIBLE OIL CORP. 


This company constitutes a “complete 
cycle” of the oil industry. Its producing 
territory is mostly located in the Haynes- 
ville, Caddo and Bossier fields of Louisiana 
and the Eldorado field of Arkansas, al- 
though it has territory in Texas and 
in Oklahoma also. Settled production 
amounts to over 11,000 barrels daily. It 
has three refineries, at Fort Worth, Texas, 
at Shreveport, La., and New Orleans, La., 
the latter being especially well suited for 
the energetic campaign for foreign busi- 
ness which the company has been prose- 
cuting. In addition it has steel storage 
tanks of a total capacity of 1,500,000 bar- 
rels, a complete system of pipe-lines to 
its refineries from the oil fields, 810 tank 
cars and ten filling and distributing sta- 
tions in Louisiana. 

The company appears to have a well- 
established earning power, although it 
showed a deficit in 1921. Net earnings in 
that year before depletion and depreciation 
were $511,000, but write-offs for these 
two items caused a deficit of $307,000. For 
the full year 1922 it probably earned 
around $4 a share, and current earnings 
make an even better showing on account 
of the improvement in the oil situation. 

The company has never paid a dividend, 
but should soon be in position to do so, 
if the improvement in its financial position 
continues. In the first eight months of 
1922 it cut its floating debt from 2.7 to 1.5 
millions while current assets declined only 
$600,000. By the end of the year the 
situation was even better, and unless some 
unexpected turn for the worse occurs in 
the oil situation the stock should be in 
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line for dividends before very long. 

In view of the well-developed earn- 
ing power and the steaaily improving 
financial position the stock appears 
cheap at current levels. 





OUR BILLION-DOLLAR 
CORPORATIONS 
(Continued from page 973) 








and more interested in the improvement 
of society in general and of the individual 
in particular. You will find nowadays 
that either through their officers or di- 
rectly the colossi of the corporations are 
among the pillars of philanthropic efforts, 
industrial relations improvements and 
moral reforms. I don’t say that these new 
objectives have an altruistic origin, al- 
though they are cooperative rather than 
competitive manifestations. The coldest 
way to put it, perhaps, would be to say 
that the corporations have discovered the 
larger implications of the old proverb 
that honesty is the best policy. And yet, 
I must add that the policies of our corpo- 
rations, like the attitudes of their officers 
and stockholders, are certainly changing 
in response to a noticeably growing feel- 
ing of a responsibility to the public that 
was unknown in other days. 


Between Two Goads 


“While it is perhaps true that there is 
always danger lest those organizations 
which practically occupy their fields in 
entirety will suffer from some of the arro- 
gance of autocracy and the decay of effi- 
ciency resulting from loss of the stimulus 
of competition, and tend, therefore, to give 
poorer instead of better service, it must 
be remembered that such organizations 
will either cure themselves or die. Be- 
tween stockholders who demand dividends, 
and a critical and intelligent public that 
demands service, and that may at any 
time reach for the whip of government, 
the great corporation which has become 
incompetent must reform or perish. 

“Another public benefit that flows from 
large corporations is a generally higher 
rate of remuneration for their employees 
than they had when the field was full of 
competitors and small concerns. The mar- 
gins of profit of these immense organiza- 
tions are so well buttressed and so steady 
and their dependence upon loyal service 
so great, that they can afford and need to 
pay well. Not only that, but their methods 
of production, distribution, accounting, 
etc., are such that, when added to the re- 
sults of successful quantity production, 
they produce far more wealth per capita 
than the same number of persons would 
have produced formerly. 

“The simplification and standardization 
of industrial products are greatly pro- 
moted by the reduction of the number df 
producing organizations. These things 
are desirable, too; not only because they 
make life simpler but because they elimi- 
nate very extensive wastes. You know 
Mr. Hoover has been giving a great deal 
of attention to this subject and he has 
been advised that simplification means a 
saving of about 30 per cent of capital, 
labor, storage, etc., in production. It 
seems obvious to me that no approxima- 
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tion of such savings could be expected 
from a multitude of small organizations. 

“Now as to the rather interesting and 
ingenious theory that the continued growth 
of these colossal creatures of the business 
and industrial world in a time when men’s 
interests are economic rather than po- 
litical, will result in the substitution of a 
solid government by great corporations 
inside the shell of the present political 
government, I would say this: It should 
be noticed that these immense corporations 
have grown to greatness precisely at the 
same time that governments have become 
more and more democratic. Today we 
have universal suffrage in America. The 
employees and the public who patronize 
the great corporations also control the 
government. At the same time the govern- 
ment has become more powerful than ever 
and more disposed to act as the aggressive 
agent of the people against encroachments 
on their economic as well as_ political 
rights, than ever before. Of course, I 
do not deny that great corporations exer- 
cise a certain influence on government, but 
it is for the most part legitimate and not 
undue; for you must remember that after 
all the corporations are a part of this 
country and have the right to speak and 
press for acceptance for their views. 

“I cannot see the slightest ground for 
apprehension as to domination of our 
government .by corporate aggregations. 
On the contrary, I believe that by collecting 
and massing industry the giant corpora- 
tions are making it easier and easier all 
the time for the government to discipline 
them, enforce regulatory law and shape 
their policies for the public good. 

“In the promotion of public business the 
large corporations are often a God-send. 
Take tax collection: While it is true that 
a big corporation with the aid of talented 
lawyers may put up a better fight for its 
interpretation of the meaning of the In- 
come Tax laws than smaller organizations, 
yet, you will note that in the end they 
generally have to surrender. But from 
one billion-dollar corporation the govern- 
ment is certain to get more taxes on the 
same total volume of income than it would 
from a thousand million-dollar corpora- 
tions. The mammoth organizations are 
literally too big to hide; there is no cover 
sufficient to shelter them. 

“It seems to me that our big corpora- 
tions are also generally beneficial in the 
exceptional manner in which they convert 
profits into capital available for the pro- 
duction of new wealth. I believe that by 
far the larger part of the savings from 
the national income are made in this coun- 
try by corporations rather than by the 
total savings of millions of individuals. 
Certainly there will be no such accumula- 
tion of capital by a thousand competing 
corporations, more or less—and mostly 
less—successful, as by one successful and 
efficient billion dollar corporation. This 
is a very important consideration, for our 
industrial progress and bettered standard 
of living depend chiefly on the amount of 
national income which is made available 
each year for new or additional productive 
enterprises. 

“One reason why the billion dollar cor- 
poration is not likely to be a dangerous 
thing is that the greater they grow and 
the longer they live the more diffuse be- 





PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders un- 
derstood the advantage derived 
from the use of PUTS & 
CALLS, they would familiar- 
ize themselves with their opera- 
tion. 


PUTS & CALLS place a 
buyer of them in position to 
take advantage of unforeseen 
happenings. 


The risk is limited to the cost 
of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 
request. Correspondence invited. 


GEO. W. BUTLER & CO. 


Specialists in 
Puts and Calls 


Guaranteed by Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Phones: Rector 9076-9079 
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Areslin 


A SHORT DISTANCE FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA AND 
GRAND CENTRAL 
TERMINALS—WITHIN A 

MINUTES OF EVERY- 
THING WORTH WHILE 


THE HIGH-CLASS HOTEL 
WITH MODERATE RATES— 
ROOM WITH BATH, $3.00 
Edward C. w. M. 

* Foss — Goodspeed 























ATTENTION! 


Secretaries of Corporations: 


Why not make your dividend 
a nts pay dividends? 








Your stockholders are duly notified 
when a dividend is declared when 
they receive their checks; therefore, 
your notices appear in the newspapers 
only as a matter of record. Why not 
show prospective stockholders that 
you pay dividends regularly and thus 
build up good will? When your 
dividend notices appear only on the 
financial page of the daily newspapers 
they are read by those who are in- 
terested in the stock market and not 
the investors throughout the country 
whom you should desire to reach. 

The dividend and corporate an- 
nouncements in this publication are 
read by 40,000 investors who offer an 
unsurpassed market for your securi- 
ties. You can reach this 100% buyers 
circulation at the small cost of 60c 
a line. 


Send us your next announcement! 





Address: Advertising Dept. 


Magazine of Wall Street 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 




















DIVIDENDS 
‘o the HOLDERS of 


ae sy 
the Ten-Year 8% Gold ~ woes due April 15, 1931, 
tC) 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


_ Notice is =! ven pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Article V of the indenture dated April 
15, 1921, between Packard Motor Car Company 
and Guaranty Trust Company of New York as 
Trustee, that the Packard Motor Car Company 
has called for redemption on April 15, 1923, ail 
of its outstanding 10-Year 8% Gold Bonds issued 
under said indenture. On or after said date the 
holders of such bonds, upon presentation and 
surrender thereof, with coupons maturing October 
15, 1923, and subsequent attached, at the Trust 
Department of Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, 140 Broadway, in the Borough of Man- 
hattan, City and State of New York, will be paid 
in accordance with the terms and provisions of 
such indenture, the principal amount of such 
bonds and a premium of 74% of such principal 
amount. 

Interest on all the said bonds will cease on 
April » 1923, and interest coupons maturing 
after said date will be null and void. The cou- 
pons maturing April 15, 1923, should be detached 
and collec in the usual manner. 

PACKARD ae" on gm Saal 

x ‘ rederic obi . 
Detroit, Michigan ——— 


February 13, 1023. Treasurer. 
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To the Stockholders of 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY 
CORPORATION 

New York, March 12, 1923. 
PLEASE TAKE NOTI that the regular 
quarterly dividend at the rate of $2.00 per share, 
on the preferred capital stock of this Company 
issued and outstanding, has this day been de- 
clared, payable May ist, 1923, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on April 16th, 1923. 
ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 
Secretary. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A quarterly dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
eS  mee Stock of this Company will be paid April 


6, 1923. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the COMMON 
Stock of this Company for the quarter ending March 31, 
1923, will be paid April 80, 1923. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of record 


as of March 30, 1923. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, Mareh 19, 1923. 
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THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND 
HARTFORD RAILWAY COMPANY 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 

NOTICE is hereb iven that the Annual 
Meeting of the Stockholders of The New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company will 
be held in the Assembly Hall of the Hotel Garde, 
corner of Meadow Street and Columbus Avenue, 
New Haven, Connecticut, on Wednesday, April 
18th, 1923, at 12:00 o'clock noon, for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

1. To consider and take appropriate action upon 
the Statement of the affairs of The New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company for 
the year ending December 31, 1922, and all acts 
described therein or reported at said meeting. 

2. To elect a Board of Directors to serve until 
the next annual meeting and until their successors 
shall have been elected and qualified. 

3. To consider and take appropriate action 
upon a proposition to issue this Company’s bonds, 
notes or other evidences of indebtedness to pro- 
vide funds for additions to or extensions or better- 
ments of this Company’s property. 

For the purpose of this meeting the transfer 
books of the Company will be closed from the 
close of business March 27, 1923, and reopened 
on April 19, 1923. 

Dated at New Haven, Connecticut, this 27th 
day of March, 1923. 

By order of the board of Directors, 
ARTHUR E. CLARK, Secretary. 


~ _ DIVIDENDS 
AMERICAN WATER WORKS & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, INC. 

The regular quarterly dividend of 14% on the 
7% Cumulative First Preferred Stock of this 
Company for the quarter ending April 27, 1923, 
has been declared payable May 15, 1923, to stock- 
= of record at the close of busines on May 

, 1923. 

An initial dividend of one per cent has been 
declared on the 6% Participating Preferred Stock 
of the Company payable May 15, 1923, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 


May 1, 1923. 
W. K. DUNBAR, Secretary. 
Said dividends when received will be distributed 
to voting trust certificate holders in accordance 
with the above dates. 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, 
Agent for the Voting Trustees. 
By H. B. WATT, Assistant Secretary. 
New York, March 21, 1923. 





comes their ownership. The small hand- 
ful of men who launched them originally 
are succeeded by thousands and even hun- 
dreds of thousands of shareholders, which, 
of course, tends to merge their ownership 
and control more and more into the same 
general body of the population that con- 
trols the government. 

“You may think that I am reactionary, 
but any worry about billion dollar corpo- 
rations because of their magnitude seems 
absurd to me. Each corporation in the 
billion dollar class must be judged by its 
merits. It may be good or it may be bad, 
but it is neither one nor the other because 
it has a billion dollars.” 





THE BANKING SITUATION 
(Continued from page 1016) 











celerated pace in the industrial sections of 
the country. Normal expansion of busi- 
ness, due to strong commercial demand, 
coupled with the activity of manufactur- 
ing, would in any case have enlarged these 
advances. In addition, there is now con- 
siderable evidence that some of the mem- 
ber banks have been loaning in an in- 
creasing degree upon warehouse receipts 
as collateral. This tendency is unsatis- 
factory, because it seems to indicate a re- 
currence of speculation in commodities. 





DISCOUNT RATES AND 
NEW INSTITUTIONS 
(Continued from page 1015) 











BAYUK BROS., INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 28, 1923. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent (2%) on 
the First Preferred Stock of this corporation_has 
been declared payable April 15, 1923, to the First 
Preferred stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 31, 1923, who shall not thereafter 
have converted their shares of First Preferred 
stock into Common Stock in accordance with the 
conversion privilege appertaining to the said First 
Preferred stock. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent (2%) on 
the Second Preferred stock of this corporation has 
also been declared payable April 15, 1923, to the 
Second Preferred stockholders of record at the 
close of business, March 31, 1923. 

Checks will be mailed. 

HARVEY L. HIRST, Secretary. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 29. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company will be paid on April 16th, 1923, to 
shareholders of record at close of business March 
Bist, 1923. The Transfer ks will not be 
closed and checks will be mailed from the office 
of the company in time to reach stockholders on 
the date they are payable. 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 








EQUITY PETROLEUM: CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NO. 4 
The Board of Directors, at a regular meeting 
held March 6th, declared the regular three per 
cent. quarterly dividend on all outstanding pre- 
ferred stock of record March 31st, 1923, payable 
April 10th, 1923. 
W. E. BROTHERS, Treasurer. 


White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 20, 1923. 


Quarterly dividend No. 15 in the sum of fifty 
cents (50c) per share will be paid to stockholders 
of record March 3ist, 1923, by checks mailed 
from the office of the Company on or before 
April 20th, 1923. Transfer Books will not close. 

MILO T. JONES, 
Secretary. 





at all satisfactorily. Charters for three 
“intermediate credit banks” are under- 
stood to have been issued, while the instal- 
lation of intermediate credit institutions in 
connection with the land banks at other 
points is under contemplation. It appears, 
however, that the establishment of these 
intermediate credit institutions will not be 
immediately necessary at all land bank 
points, it being probable that in the East 
they will get comparatively little business, 
since the farmer is already quite thorough- 
ly financed in that part of the country. 
The precise policy to be followed remains, 
however, still uncertain, pending the 
further development of plans on the sub- 
ject. It is also still to be learned how far 
new agricultural credit corporations will 
be organized, but representatives have 
been sent to various parts of the country 
in the endeavor to develop the facts and 
ascertain what progress can be made in 
converting existing cattle loan and other 
enterprises into a form that will enable 
them to qualify under the Federal Act. 
Officials express the opinion that it will 
likely be a good while before the new 
machinery is in working order. This 
would necessarily be the case before an 
enterprise of so extensive and complex a 
nature could be set on foot. Outside ex- 
perts continue of the opinion that the new 
machinery is too clumsy to work well, and 
that in many parts of the country the 
farmer is already adequately financed, so 
that there is no rc «1 occasion for proceed- 
ing with a new system of granting credit 
of this sort, certainly at the present 
moment. 
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50,000 Shares 


The Derby Oil & Refining Corporation 


Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
(No Par Value) 
Entitled to preferential dividends at the rate of $4 per annum. 
Each share convertible at any time at option of holder into two shares of Common. 


Redeemable after three years at the Corporation’s option upon three months’ notice at $60 per share. 
EXEMPT FROM PRESENT NORMAL FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


Transfer Agent 


CAPITALIZATION 


Registrar 
The National City Bank 





Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock (no par value) 50,000 Shares 


Common Stock (no par value) . 


(upon completion of present program and of this offering) 


of New York 
Authorized 
100,000 Shares 


Outstanding 


271,900 


It is expected that application will be made to list both the Preferred and Common Stock on the New York Stock Exchange. 


For full information regarding this issue reference is made to a letter received from Mr. A. L. Derby, President of The Derby Oil 


Company, from which he summarizes as follows: 
+ PROPERTIES: The Corporation is being formed, under the 
laws of New Jersey, for the purpose of acquiring the capital 
stock of The Derby Oil Company, a Kansas corporation, which 
owns and operates: 

(a) 30,000 acres of leaseholds, of which about fifty per cent. 
are located in proven fields, with 20 producing leases, more than 
70 wells producing at present over 2,000 barrels of oil per day, 
from which the Company nets approximately 1,200 barrels of oil 
per day. The average gravity of the oil produced is 39° Baumé. 
Oil of this grade commands a premium over posted rates. Active 
drilling in process. 

(b) 80 miles of pipe-lines, with adequate pumping-stations, con- 
necting the Corporation's principal producing properties and 
many adjoining fields with the refinery. 

(c) A new and efficient refinery, completed in July last, in 
Wichita, Kansas, running an average of 100,000 barrels of oil 
per month. Capacity 4,000 barrels per day, being increased to 
approximately 5,000 barrels per day. 

(d) Storage capacity for over 200,000 barrels of oil. 

(e) 150 railroad tank-cars in service, 62 owned by the Com- 
pany. 25 more purchased and in process of delivery. 

(f) 160 distributing- and service-stations and 35 wholesale- 
stations in Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska, furnishing a market 
for more than fifty per cent. of the output of the refinery. These 
facilities are being expanded. 

(g) Full equipment of automobile tank-trucks for local distribu- 
tion. 

PURPOSE OF ISSUE: To acquire or retire the outstanding 
$950,000 First Mortgage Bonds of The Derby Oil Company, of 
Kansas, to provide for the prangse or retirement of $22,015.44 
Car Trust Notes, and $12,675.00 Real Estate Mortgages, for the 
acquisition of additional oil leases, to provide additional working 
capital and for other corporate purposes. 

RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF PREFERRED STOCK: Cumu- 
lative preferential dividends at the rate of $4 a share per annum, 
payable quarterly, beginning July 1, 1923. Entitled, on liquida- 
tion, to $60 a share, plus all dividends eccumulated and unpaid 
thereon. Each share convertible at any time at the option of 
the holder into two shares of Common Stock. 

SINKING FUND: $2 per share annually on the aggregate 
amount of Preferred Stock theretofore issued, together with an 
amount equal to the amount of dividends saved during the year 
on any Preferred Stock previously retired. Provision cumulative. 
The Sinking Fund is to purchase stock, if obtainable, at or below 
$60 per share, or, after three years from the date of issue, to 
retire stock at $60 per share. 

REDEMPTION: After three years from date of issue, the Cor- 
poration is to have the privilege to redeem all the Preferred 





Stock outstanding (but not a part thereof except for the Sinking 
Fund) at $60 per share, plus dividends accumulated and unpaid 
thereon, upon three months’ notice. 
The holders of Preferred Stock called for retirement, are, 
nevertheless, for a period of sixty days following the giving 
of notice of such retirement, to retain the privilege of conversion 
into Common Stock. 
INCOME: Before charging off depletion, depreciation and devel- 
opment and Federal income taxes for 1920 and 1921, and for 
1922 on the basis of the charges saved through the present 
financing and the retirement of the First Mortgage Bonds: 
192 1921 1922 





Gross Income ....... $2,440,185 $2,278,080 $4,818,958 
ESSED ccccccoccces »750,341 1,785,845 3,515,008 
Net Operating-Income. $689,844 $492,235 $1,303,950 


Net Operating-Income for current year, on same basis, estimated 
in excess of $2,250,000, which is equivalent, after depletion, de- 
preciation and taxes, to at least eight times the dividend on 
this issue of Preferred Stock, and, after such depreciation, de- 
pletion, taxes, and dividend- and sinking-fund-payments on the 
Preferred Stock, to about $5 on the Common Stock to be 
presently outstanding. 

BALANCE-SHEET: The consolidated balance-sheet of The Derby 
Oil & Refining Corporation and The Derby Oil Company, as of 
December 31, 1922, based on acquisition of all the outstanding 
capital stock of The Derby Oil Company, and after giving effect 
to the present financing, would show the following position: 

ASSETS 


Leasehold and Development at book values... . $3,739,437.67 


eer 1,887,633.97 
States Petroleum Capital Stock.......... 3,000.00 
DE, <500s6 én 05 S5 RSE OOS ORR EEOS4R008 303,892.25 
Notes, Accounts and Acceptances Receivable. . 430,818.94 
GEE oe eccccocecsceescenenseccenccesccoese 1,382,237.22 


$7,747,020.05 


Current Liabilities $457,840.83 
Capital Stock: 
Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock— 
50,000 shares of no par value; Common 
Stock—271,900 shares of no par value..... 


7,289,179.22 
$7,747,020.05 


business 


MANAGEMENT: The men who have developed this 
through 


will continue in its active management and control 
ownership of a large majority of its capital stock. 





The balance-sheet of the Company has been audited by Messrs. Lybrand, Ross Bros. dé Montgomery, Certified Public Accountants, New 
York City, and a final audit of the income-accounts is now being made by them. 


This offering is subject to their report being satis- 


factory to us and we reserve the right to consummate the transaction even though such report should reveal variations from the figures 


herein contained, provided they do not in our opinion affect the soundness of the Company’s position. 
nection with the organization of the Corporation and this issue of stock will be passed upon by Messrs. Rearick, Dorr, 


All legal proceedings in con- 
Travis @ 


Marshall, New York City. 
We offer the above amount of Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock for subscription, subject to allotment, at 


$46.50 per share, to yield 8.60% 


if, when and as issued and accepted by us and subject to the approval of counsel. 


We are also prepared to accept subscriptions, on the same basis, 


for a 


limited amount of Common Stock of the new Corporation at $18 per share. 
It is expected that Interim Receipts of Guaranty Trust Company of New York or Temporary Stock Certificates will be ready for « lelivery on 


or about April 7, 1923. 


We reserve the right to reject any or all subscriptions, 


to allot less than the amount applied for, and to close the 


subscription-books at any time without notice. 
Descriptive circular and copy of the annual report of The Derby Oil Company for 1922 will be furnished upon request. 


Morgan, Livermore & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


This information is based upon official statements and statistics. 
All of the above stock having been sold this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


We do not guarantee it but believe it to be correct 
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Does this ocean---river---rail 
storage development interest your 
Get your bid in before April 20th 


HE location of this Quartermaster Depot, about 
nine miles from the center of Charleston, was 
selected by the War Department after careful 
consideration of several sites along the South- 

Atlantic seaboard. 

The reasons for this selection were primarily the har- 
bor capacity with coaling and railroad facilities available. 
The Government’s extensive improvements have greatly 
enhanced the advantages of this storage and shipping 
base for industrial and mercantile purposes. 

The Depot will be sold by sealed bid, on April 20th, in 
its entirety. 

It comprises approximately 600 acres of improved land 
with the following facilities and buildings: 

Railroad yards with a capacity of about 900 cars, and, 
in addition, several miles of laid track serving the ware- 
houses and dock. 

Six Warehouses, each 160 x 1,200 feet, a total of over 
one million square feet storage space. 

One Headhouse, 150 x 1,360 feet, situated between the 
ends of warehouses and dock. 





Jers 


Daniels 
Dock, over 2,000 feet long. 

Tstand Miscellaneous Barracks, Quarters, Mess Halls, 
Sheds, etc. 


Fire Station and Equipment. 

One Steel Water Tank, 200,000-gallon capacity, 
situated near warehouses. 

One Pumping Station, and four Wooden Storage 
Water Tanks, 200,000-gallon capacity each. 

For specifications, terms of sale and proposal 
blanks write the Quartermaster General, Room 2024, 
Munitions Building, Washington, D. C., the Quar- 
termaster, Intermediate Depot, Charleston, S. C., or 
the Chief of Sales Promotion Section, Room 2515, 
Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 








The Government reserves the right to reject any or 
ids. 
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